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ADVERTISEMENT. 


As some incongruity is obvious between the tide and Che 
commencement of the prevent publication, it is advisable to 
state how it has originated. The Author, on entering on 
the course of Materia Medien and Therapeutics in King’s 
College, having heen requested by his colleagues, aa well as 
some distinguished members of the Profession, to print his 
Introductory Address, and by others to give proofk of’ his 
opinions more in detail; determined, in complying with the 
former, to attend ay mueh as possible to the Jattor request, 
From the pressure of other occupations, it was not until the 
aveater part of the Lecture was in print that the additions 
(with a fow exceptions, those fram p 40 to 192) were inide, 
and at a time, when a publication to the extent it has now 
reached was never contemplated, She abjeet, in sdine of these 
additions, having been to show the probability of the autiquity 
of Tlindoo Medicine in’ couneetion with Indian commerce, 
independent of the proofs afterwards adduced, same repoti- 
tion will perhaps appear to have been wineeessurily hitrodueed ; 
this waa in somo meastue inseparable flaw the cumulative 
nature of the argument adopted, in. proceeding fran eum. 
paratively moder to more meient times; but pardy caused 
yby the interruptions, amidst which this essay hay beon written. 
These cireumstances are mentioned in hopes af obtaining the 
vende" 's consideration, us well ay to account for the intpertoc- 
tions of the work, in connection with its title. ‘This has been 
adopted in conformity to the suggestion of valued Seends, 
that the object of the publication should oecupy a mare pro 
minent position than its occasion. 
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In commencing a course of lectures, it is usual to give 
some account of the origin and history, the objects and 
uses of the subject to be entered upon, by teacher and 
student, ‘Che practice has its advantages, in many 1espects, 
for all ought to be acquainted both with the object and the 
use of any study they are about to commence; but few can 
be interested about the history of a subjcel with which they 
ave supposed to be totally unacquainted. hough a Iee- 
turer may usually choose any part of his subject for his 
introductory discourse, there are occasions when he feela 
it expedient to give his own views on the subject to be 
studied. As I consider that to he my case, I shell enter 
at once into a consideration of the objects of Materia 
Medica and ‘Lherapeuties, and the sciences with which 
they ave connected, and without which they eammot be 
understood ; adding a short survey of the history of the 
science, and concluding with some observations on the modes 
and means of teaching. 

Materin Medica treats of the uature in general af medi« 
cines, and Therapeuties of their application in the treatment 
of disease, ‘ All substances which ave applied {o diseased 
organs, with a view to cure or relieve, and whieh possess this 
virtue, independent of their nutritive qualilics, are medi. 
eines’ ‘They are obtained from both the Organic and 
Tnorganic kingdoms, é.¢. from the Vegetable and Aninal, aa 
well as from the Mineral kingdom, It is necessary, therelone, 
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to be acquainted with the sciences which treat of these as 
objects of Natural history. 

Vegetables and their products appear so naturally con- 
nected with the healing art, that one of the gods of the 
East is represented (haying assumed the character of a 
chief physician), a3 delivering his instructions on the 

, doctrines of medicine, in a forest of medical plants, , 
in the presence of gods, sages, and a large train of both 
orthodox and heretical hearers. Certainly as plants 
yielded some of the earliest, so they continue to afford 
many of the most valuable articles of the Materia Medica 
of every country of the globe; and the science of vogelation 
therefore is.one of those most closely connected with our 
subject. Whether we consider the vast variety of beautiful 
objects brought under review; or the interesting nature of 
the information which we obtain, by examining into the 
structure, functions, and propertics of cach; or the value 
of the inferences which may be deduced, as applicable to 
medicine, agriculture, or the arts; there are few that can be 
compaied with it either in varicty or value. his statement 
may appear overstrained to many who have been in the habit 
of regarding Botany asa science of names only; but it ean be 
so accounted by those alone who, not considering that a 
multitude of natural objects must necessarily be distin. 
guished by an equal number of names, are appalled by 
the apparently insurmountable difficulties, and never look 
from names to the things they indicate, As if a stranger, 
on entering the vestibule of one of our modern museums, 
should, from a view of the dilapidated montments and 
illegible inseriptions of antiquity, pronounce at once upon 
their uselessness, because he himself was unable in the one 
to decipher the history of past times, or to read in the 
other the mind and design of the sculptor or architect, 

But we have not ta examine the objects of Botany, nor to 
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study thd structure and functions of planta; nor have we 
to nole the first appearances of life in conjumetion with the 
simplest states of organised cellular matter, to ils further 
development in Fndogenour life; where vaseular bundles, 
though performing the same functions, are only hound loge- 
ther, but havenot atLained that higher degree of centralisution 
in which the different systems unite into different organs; aa 
the cellular into pith, bark, and medullary rays, and the 
vascular into rings of wood, Neither have we to watel the 
local civeulation in the cells, nor to trace the more general pro- 
gression of the sap from the reots to the Ieaves,and fiom these 
downwards into the bark. But we ave interested in the luvs 
of vegetable physiology, that we may he able to weigh the 
influence of the various stimulants of light, heal, air, and 
moisture; the effects of soils and aspects 5 that we may 
anderstand something of their operation, jy modilying tw 
products of plants, and be able to select our barks, woods, 
and roots, bulbs, leaves, flowers, and tintits, ab the age and 
season when they contain the principles which render hem 
useful as medicines in their most abundant and eMfcient atate 5 
whether these be gums, fecula, or saccharine principle; 
milky juice or resins fixed or volatile ail; or any of those 
numerous alealoids which are so completely altering: the 
forms of medicines, since the subtetics af maderu chemistry 
discovered them to he seereted in nature’s nicer lnhoratory. 

There are, however, two branches of this extensive 
science, respecting which I am desirous of making a few 
observations ; one is the connoxion between the Structure 
and Natural affinities of plauts, and their Physteal and 
Medical properties; aud the other is their Geographical 
distribution, especially as connected with Climate. Bath 
ard important subjects, whether wo consider thent in at 
scientific or a practical point of view, Lhe one teaches 
us the laws which influcnee the distrimution af! Wants; 
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points out the countries and climates which different 
families affect ; and gives us principles for their cultivation, 
either as medicines, or as objects of agriculture: the other 
‘is no less valuable in affording ws innumerable indications in 
every part of the world, for discovering the properties of 
new and unknown plants, whether as fitting them for food, 
for medicine, or for any of the arts of life; and though 
there are no doubt exceptions, (fewer, however, than 
usually adduced) there certainly is no other method by 
which we may so readily find a substitute for a medicine, 
or an equivalent for an article of trade, as by seeking for it 
in the families of plants, which are already known to 
contain some possessed of such properties us we desiderate, 
This is no trivial advantage; for though our Phama- 
copoias and Dispensatories may be models of what is 
requisite for civilized society, yet if it be considored that 
the English Schools of Medicine supply practitioners for 
an empire, on which, without hyperbole, it has been said, 
the sun never sets; it will readily be allowed, that we may 
frequently be placed where there are neither chemists to 
analyse, nor herbalists to select the plants, scoreling most 
yaluable products at our feet; but to which wo might 
readily be led by studying their natural affinities. Our 
systems of Matcria Medica might therefore inculente these 
more comprehensive doctrines, and a teacher extend the 
range of his influence and usefulness, while describing any 
officinal species, by introducing it with general observations 
on the family to which it belongs, as well as the countries 
where this is chicfly found, An Indian sage, after giving 
a prescription of precious stones, for curing the diseases of 
kings and rich men, very judiciously adds another, for 
people in general, composed of vegetubles, because these 
are proomable by all. 

The system of arrangement, however, alone applicable 
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to this purpose, is that edled the Natural method, which, 
enabling us to discuss questions concerning the structure of 
ils several groups, in conjunction with climate, geographical 
distribution, medical and physical properties, makes modern 
botany a highly interesting md philosophical study. The 
artificial system of Linnwus, ubually laughl in this counbry, 
is iN udapted for our purpose, and for the present alate 
of science, But Iam very for from wishing, by such an 
observation, to reflect in any manner upon the character or 
merits of Linnaus, one of the greatest naturallats that ever 
lived ; than whom no one has more strongly expressed the 
necessity of establishing a more philosophical arrangement, 
which he considered the ultimate object of study; and who 
did Natural Tlistory the highest services by the invention 
of methods of arrangement, which prevented ils being 

overwhelmed by the very magnitude of the exertions made 
in its service, But it is necessary to place the natural 
classification in a proper point of view, since even one of 
our principal botanists seemed to think the natural subor- 
dinate to the artificial method of classification. Tn eviti« 
cising a work of Mr, Robert Brown, who is acknowledged 
by all Murope as the first Bolanist of his day, Sir dantes 
Smith says, Ie himself will surely not reckon it completo, 
without a Linwan Index, to give the precious metal 
sterling worth 2 we have done this, Gentlemen, withaut the 
Index, by returning, if T may be allowed the expression, 
front a paper to a golden ourrency.” 

‘Lhe conneaion between the medical properties of plants 
and their suucture, was a subject whieh altncted the 
altention of botanists at an carly period. hus Casalpinus, 
in 1588, in the Proface to his work, “ De Plantis,” HILY Ry 
* Que enim generis sovictate jungantur, pleruanque et 
simniles possident fucultates;” while Camenuius, in 1699, 
wrote a dissertation, entitled * De Conveniontid Plantain 
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in fructificatione et viribus;” Petiver, an apothecary of Alders- 
gate-street, and well known as a botanist, has a paper in 
the 21st volume of the Philosophical Transactions (1699), 
entided, “Some attempts to prove that herbs of the same 
make and class, for the generality, have the like virtue, and 
tendeney to work the same effects.” Again, Linneus has 
stated, “ Plants: que Genere conveniunt, etiam virtute 
conveniunt ; qua Ordine naturali continentuy, ctiam virtute 
proprius aetedunt; queque Classi naturali congruumt, 
etiam virlbus quodammodo congruunt.” “But the progress 
was inconsiderable in the path pointed out by these illus- 
trious naturalists, until the publication by the celebrated 
De Candolle, who has thrown a light over so many depart- 
ments of Botany, of his “ Essai sur Jes propridtés mddicales 
des Plantes.’ In this work he has shown, that as the 
effects of the different substances used as medicines, 
must be owing either to their physical characters or their 
chemical composition, so must these depend on the peculiar 
organization of the vegetable, especially in the organs 
of nutrition, by which they are secreted. But as plants 
are classified from their organs of reproduction, and not 
from those of nutrition, it does not appear how we ave led 
to the nature of the secretions formed by these, from a 
“consideration of groupings founded on the examination of a 
different set of organs, To this it has been well replied, 
that though an artificial arrangement may draw its charac- 
ters of classes from as small a number of organs as possible, 
the natural method is, on the contrary, the more perfect in 
proportion that the characters of its classes express a greater 
number of ideas; hence those families which pvesent the 
most numerous points of analogy in the organs of reproduc- 
tion, will also display them in the organg of nutrition, in 
which the secretions are chiefly performed. Thus the divi- 
sion of vegetables from the sceds, into Acotyledons, 
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Monocatyledons, and Dicolyledons, agrees with that taken 
from the absence, the existence, and disposition of a vascular 
systom. [ence the peculiarities of the organs of reproduction 
may be a sufficiendy certain index of the structure of those 
of nutrition; but as these determine the native of the 
seeretions or products of plants, so it follows that the 
properties of plants may be in accordance with their classi- 
fication into natural families, 


But as examples are more convincing than gencral renson- 
ing, we may readily refer to numerous instances, to render 
this conclusive, No one is surprised at hearing that the 
Gramineae of tropical regions ave as fitted for food as those 
of European countrics; or that the oak of the Timalayr 
yields excellent timber; or that pines abound in turpen- 
tine, and may be made to yield (ar wherever they are found, 
So the Rosaeece afford us our best fruits; among the 
Papilionaceee, ave found. all the legumes used as food in 
different parts of the world, and the Labiate yield most 
of our odoriferous herbs, as lavender, rosemary, thyme, 
sage, savory, marjoram, and mint, ‘Che Burseraceet, 0 
tribe of Zerebinthacece, afford vesing combined with essen 
tial oil; as wersce in the balm of Gilead and Myrrh trees, 
Balsamodendron gileadensa amd Myrrha ; 2B. opobulsa- 
mum, Kataf od Aalaf, all give out a balwamie odour, 
Indian Bdellium is probably produeed by alsanodendron 
Agallooha; African Baellium is yielded hy another of 
this family, Zendelotla africana ; Olibrnun by Boswellia 
servata; Pistacia Terebinthis and Lentiseus, allord 
us Chio turpentine and Mastic. ‘Che Laurels pive us 
the Camphor of Japan; the Cinnamon of China, as well 
ag that of Ceylon; Cassia, Sindoe, Calillawan, the Maln- 
bathram leaf in Todin, and the Bay-leaf in Murope, Of 
the Dipterocarpece, one apovies yields the Camphor of 
Sumatra; Shorea robusta the resin called red, but danmer 
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by the English ; while Vaderia indica produces copal, and 
Dipterocarpus costatus, turbinatus, ineanus, alates, aad 
probably other species, afford the balsam called Wood-oil. 
So many of the Guétiferar exude a gamboge-like substance, 
that we may safely conclude the officinal species, though 
unknown, to be of this family; as also that the Officinal 
. Rhubarb, though equally unknown, is yielded by a species 
of Rheum; and as the Umbellifere give us Assafoctida, 
Galbanum, Opoponax, and Ammoniacum, we infer that 
they also afford us Sagapenum. 

The Cedyelacee are yemarkable for their bitterness 
and astringency, accompanied frequently by an aromatic 
principle; and thence ave endowed with febrifuge pro- 
perties. So Soymida febrifuga, with others, is reckoned 
in India a good stomachie and febrifuge; the Khaya is 
similarly employed on the banks of the Gambia; Cedrela 
febrifuga in Java, and Swictenia Mahogani in the 
New World. As we thence get Logwood and Buazil 
wood, so from the Malayan Peninsula we have Sappan 
wood, all from the Cesalpinece. Of the Memispermacecr, 
Coceulus pulmatus affords the well-known Columba 
root; but in India, C. cordifolivs ia no less extensively 
employed as a tonie and febrifuge; so the Brazilians 
employ Cocculus platyphyllus, cinerascens, and ovali= 
folius, for the cure of intermittent fevers; as do the 
Malays in Eastern countries, C, peltatus, crispus, and 
Fibrawrea. The Gentianee not oily yield biter roots 
and herbs in Europe, as gentian and centaury, but in 
the Himnglayas they afford us Gentiana Kurroa as a bitter 
root, and the Cheretia as a herb. 

The Nima of these mountains is as bitter as the Quassia 
of South America} and both belong to the family of Sima- 
rubccee. The Solanee ave well known for their narcotic 
Properties, as exhibited in several solanums, the henbane, 
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datina, and deadly nightshade. Among the Cinohonaova, 
the true Cinchonas are (oo well known for their febrifuge 
propertics to require further notice, except that in pro- 
portion to the number of species yielding medicinal hark, 
is the diMficully of assigning to any particular apectes, 
thost kinds which ave officinal. But in countries where 
the true’ Cinchonas do not exist, others of this fanily are 
used as substitutes, as Pingcneye pubens in Carolina, 
Portlandia hewandra in Wrench Guiana, Rondeletia febri- 
fuga in Sierra Leone; so also Macrocnemum corymbostem, 
Guettarda coccinea, Antivrhea vePticillata, Morinda 
Royoc, and others; with Zymenadiotyon evcolseen in Indin. 

Of the Convolvulacece, Ipomea Talapa of Nuttal yields 
the true jalap, and Convoloulus Scammonia, seammony ; 
so in India, Ipomea Trerpetham forms the toorbud of 
the Arabs, probably corrupted from the Sanserit divrtd ; 
and the seeds of Zpomea carulea, described by Mesue 
under the name of hb-al-nid and granum indicum, ave 
still used in India for their purgative properties. In tho 
Cucurbitacece there exists a biller principle in the fruit. of 
many species; and in the rind ef the eueumber and the 
melon. OF this family, colocyuth, squirting cucumber, aud 
bryony, ave used ay purgativess in India, with the true 
colocynth, there is a nearly hilied speeivs substituted for it, 
which I have named Cxcuiitis psoudo-Colocynthis ; some 
other species ‘of this genus, as well as of Z'richasanthes, 
Luff, and Lagenavria, ave likewise used as purgatives, 

In connexion with this subject my be mentioned a 
discovery to which I was led, entirely by inferences drawn 
from the natural affinities of plants. In a paper lately read 
to the British Asyociation at Bristol, on the planty which 
yielded Caoutchoue, I observed that they all: belonged to 
‘the milky-jaiced families of Cichoracece, Lobeliacvee, 
Apocyncee, Asclepiadea, Muphorbiaceee, and Artavarpert, 
atribe’of Urdicece, In the first place, it may he observed 
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that many of the plants of these families are remarkable 
for the strength and tenacity of the fibre they yield for 
rope-making: secondly, that bird-lime is prepared from 
plants belonging to families which yicld cnoulchouc, as 
from the apooyneous Voacanga in Madagascar; and in 
India, from different, specics of Freus and drtocanpus. 
But the most interesting fact which I obtained from the 
investigation, was one mos, unexpected, and the least 
connected with the subject. Iaving been previously 
employed in considering the proper means for extending 
the cultivation of silk in India; it struck me as singular, 
that so many of the plants which silk-worms prefer next to 
the mulberry leaf, should bé found in those frinilies which 
yield caoutghouc. Thus, in England, the Iettuee and 
dandelion leaves, belonging to Cichoracece, and in India 
Ficus veligiosa, belonging‘ to the Artocarpece, have heen 
ascertained to be the best substitutes for the leaves of 
the mulberry; while the ‘Auindy silk-worm of India, 
Phalana Cynthia, feeds upon those of the castor oil 
plant, Ricinus communis, belonging to Luphorbiacece.* 
Considering that a circumstance of this nature was not 
likely to be accidental, I was induced to think that it 
depended upon the presence of some principle common to 
all these vegctalsles, and thorefore that caontchoue (perhaps 
in a modified state) might refllly be contained in the juice 
of the mulberry, though this is described ‘ay not being 
milky, I therefore requested Mr, Sievicr, who has made 
so many discoveries in the properties of croutchoue, to 
ascertain whether my conjecture was well founded. In a 

* Since this Jecture was delivered, I have seen in the newspapers, thie 
Q species of Scorzonera, which belongs to the natuiul family of Caloracca, 
has been found to be a good substitute for the mulbeuy-leaf tu Fiance, E 
have also been informed by Mi. Morley, that x catapiin which forma a 


very Jarge cacoon, and spins a tough but comac kind of silk, feeds an the 
leaves of the South Amenican caontchoue-tree, Siphoua elastica, 
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few ,days he informed me that the mulborry-tree sap was 
of a milky nature, and did actually contain caoutchoue, 
especially on dry and bright sumny days. 

With respect to tho Geographical distribution of Plants, 
especially in its connexidn with Climate, I wish lo suy 
a few wouls, in order lo show that the argument T after- 
wards draw from it, is based’ on a sure foundation. In 
repeating nearly what I have said elsewhere, I shall 
confine myself to the more marked differences of climate, 
and the vegetation it supports. 

The peculiarities of the tropical zone we well know (o 
be brightness of light, gteat heat, and moisture, with 
considerable uniformity of all throughout the year, hese 
are all favourable to the development of vegetation, whicn 
is accordingly characterised by vastness; the foliage, hy 
richness; and the inflorescence, by biillianey of colouring. 
TIence, the proportion of trees is great, and their tldwers 
of a size and richness which, in colder cliuftes, are only 
the appanage of humbler plants; as may be seen in the 
noble Amherstia, the wide-spreading Bombax, or glowing 
Erythrina, If we study the physiology of plants, as well 
as the creumstances controlling (heir goawth, and (he 
nature of their sceretions, we find thal vegetation is uuieh 
affected by the different physteal states of the soil and 
atmosphere, us well as by the supply of heat and light; 
hence we may conclude, that there are different sets of 
plants fitted by nature for the particular cireumstances in 
which {hey are to be placed. ‘hose who have visited 
tropical countries, know that the position of their low and 
amore lined consts may be recognised by the forests of 
ttll palms,*shooting like distant masts above the sur fnee of 
the sea, ‘The very mention of the Cloves the Cinnamon, 
Nutineg, Ginger, Cerdaniom, Plantain and Pepper recall 
ideas of high temperatae and rich vegetation: but these 
all belong tov separate families of plants, as Myrtacner, 
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Lauracee, Myristice, Scitaminea, Musacece, md Pipe 
racece, which prevail in equatorial forests, and perfectl; 
characterise tropical vegetation; but they do not do a 
more than the Anonacece, Dillentacea, Guttifere, Auran 
tiacen, Dipterocarpea, Sapindacoe, Meliacece, Combre 
tacece, Cinchonacee, Bignoniacece, Ebenucece, Sapotece 
Cycadacee, Bromeliacea, Pandanacee, and many others 
As tropical climate is not terminated by an abrupt line, bul 
according to the influence of local causes, extended ink 
higher latitudes, so does it carry with it the peculiaritic 
of tropical vegetation, Thus, if the country be oper 
towards the equator, the equinoctial reins will be blows 
with the periodical winds to much higher latitudes thar 
where a mountain range intervenes, or the course of the 
winds is diverted by, a high and shelying coast. Tene 
India, open to the south, is deluged by the periodical 
rains; while Egypt, in the same latitude, owes its fertility 
only to the overflowing of the Nile. ‘The same effects may 
ensue, if the same causes operate, along a valley or a 
mountain range. Thus, Iumboldt has shewn that, in the 
basin of the Ohio, Gleditsia monosperma, the Catalpa, 
and Aristolochia Sipha, extend three degrees further north 
than on the coast of the Atlantic. So, along the base of 
the Himalayas, where there is considerable moisture of the 
soil, a vigorous vegetation has sprung up, which adda to 
the humidity of the atmosphere, as well by exhalation 
from its leaves as by preventing free evaporation from 
the ground, A greater equality of temperature is also 
preserved, from the umbrageous covering *at once im- 
peding the ready absorption of heat by day, as it checks 
free radiation during the night. Ilence, along*this tropic- 
girt base, with greater equability of temperature, we find more 
uniform moisture than in the open plains; and in it may 
plants extending several degrees further north than they 
do in any other part of India; as, a species of Cinna- 
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momm, yielling the tej-pat, or bay-leal of India, the 

Malabathrum of the Ancients; also Piper longum, whieh , 
does not, however, furnish long pepper sufficiently good or 
abundantly enough to be an article of commerce; together 
with Shorea robusta, oye of the Dipteroaaxpece; Imbryop- 
tevis glutinifera, one of the Lbenacece; 1s well 0s 
Semecarpus Anaccrdivm, and the Catechu-yielding deaaias 

with Bauhinia racemose and Liptage Dadeblota, vs gignntic 
climbers, ITere the geologist will be interested in seeing a 
full-grown Pine alongside of a dwarlish Palm, and the 
Tattan trailing in valleys, with the Plantain wild and flouvish- 
ing at the foot of mountains, on which species of Acer, 
Ulmus, Betula, Carpinus, andl Juglans (genora found ina 
fossil state) are growing in fullest hixuriance. ‘Tho agri- 
culturalist will heve notice the excellence of the rice onltivated 
in some of these vallics, and that the Banana, dack-fruit 
(Artocarpus inteyrifolia), and Guava (Psidizn pyriferum) 
succeed nearly as well as in the rich soil and moist climate 
af Bengal. 

If we wish, howover, to draw either scientifle or practical 
deductions from the prevalence in any silualion of particular 
plants, we must pay espocial attention on the one hand to 
the habit, and on the other to the proportional number 
of the species, as compared with the general character of the 
family ; for though the diftorent families of plants occur in 
the greatest numbers in particuda countrics ahd climates, yet 
they frequently send thelr representatives into very distant 
regions. ‘Thus we have in the south of Murope, either 
indigenous or introduced, a Lawel, a Palm, a Myrtle, 
Oleander, Calotropis, Vitex, and a few Acacias, all which 
belong to families occurring in the greatest mambers in 
tropical countries, So, some of those which form the 
largest trees of Lquinoetial regions. occur in Muvopeun 
countries as annual herbs; as of the Afaloaever, the huge 
Silk-coflon-tree in the former, and the fhanble Mulloy in 
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the latter; of Verbenacece, the Tork in India, and the 
Vervein in Enrope; of Rubiaccer, the Cinchona in South 
America, and the weak Rubia in Europe; and of the 
Euphorbiaceae, the lowly spurges in European countries, 
the shrubhy Zaphorbéas in the hot parts of Africa and 
India, and the arboreous species of Emblica, Rottlera, 
Eleococea,, Stillingia, and Siphonia, in, tropical parts of 


the world. ° 


As the diminution of temperature in the atmosphere is very 
gradual, according tq the elevation ; so is the disappearance 
of tropical forms as we ascend mountains: hence we 
find such plants diminishing in number and size as we 
climb either the Andes or the ITimalayas. Their existence 
at considerable heights may probably be favoured by 
the range of the thermometer being less on mountain tops 
than on plains, even where the mean’ temperature is the 
same; and, perhaps, the effect of the extremes of temper- 
atute may be less injurious when transmitted through a 
moie 1arefied medium. But in mountains under the influ- 
ence of tiopical rains, a peculiarity of atmosphere occurs 
analogous to that so well characterised by Baron umboklt 
in the Andes, as “the region of clouds.” Soin the Himalayas, 
at seven and cight thousand fect of clovation, the thor 
mometer does not vary ten degrees during three months ; 
and even when rain does not fall, there is constant humidity, 
from the air charged with moisture in the heated valleys’ 
rising and depositing it on the mountains, when it reaches 
an elevation where it is cooled below the point of saturation, 
The cloudinéss, at the same time, preventing the full 
influence of’ the sun’s rays; and at night the radiation from 
a mountain ridge bearing but a small proportion to the 
mass of the atmosphere, comparative litile cooling takes 
place; and the thermometer is but a few degrees lower in 
the morning than it was on the previous evening: so that 
the same equability which we have observed at the base of 
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the mountains, takes place at considerable clevationsy 
from the operation of other causes, ‘This being’ com- 
bined with moisture, we have two of the characterinties 
of a tropical climate, and find that, in, such cireumstances, 
a less degree of heat is essential for the maintenance 
of planis othet wise indicative; though only annuals, of 
tropical vegetation, Of these may be instanced one of the 
Seitaminece, the family to which the ginger and cardanom, 
belong, at as great an clevation as nine thousand feet, with Bal- 
sanjs, Begonias, Cyr/andracea, Melastqmacece, a S'imithia, 
Cassia, &c.: even a Bamboo is found as high aq ten thon. 
sand fect; but its annual stems ave yearly levelled by-the 
falls of snow, while the roots are protected by their sub- 
tdrranean situation from the great changes of temperature. 
It is this moist state of the almosphere, and the frequent 
showers previous to its accession, which render practicable, 
at considerable elevations in these mountains, the cultivation 
of rice; an annual that vipens in a few months, ‘his shows 
how futile was the attempt to cultivate it in this dountry, 
merely because there appeared to those who thought only 
of temperature, a similarity in climate. 

But luxuriant vegetation is not confined to tropical 
countries, as we know from the beauty “and varioly of 
seencry in temperate eltmes, dependant on an entirely 
different sot of plants, Among these, the Coniferc: ave 
conspicuous; and the Amentacece give the greatest varioty 
of trees, as oaks, chestnuts, birches, horn-benms, hazels, 
poplais, and willows; with elms, niaples, rhododendrans, 
and the walnut, which, though found in southern Jatitudes, 
grow in mountainous sitwations only. But these are not 
more indicative of moderate temperature than are many 
other families of plants; as the Ranunoulaceer, Gentianee, 
Primulacea, Savifragea, Valerianee, Campanlacea, 
Rosacece, some tribes of Labiate, ( ‘rucifera, Cargo. 
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phyllee, and Umbellifere. As clevation produces tlie 
same effects on temperature as increase of latitude, we find 
in the Himalayas a climate so Suited to these families, 
that they form the most numerous portion of ils flora, 
In company with thom, also, oceur some of the plants of 
China and Japan, as well as of North America; and on 
the northern face, several of those of Siberia, Many of 
the lofty peaks being covered with snow for nine months in 
the year, which melt3 only when the sum has the greatest 
powel, we may stippose the brightness of light in this thin 
and rarefied medium, to be an equiyalent for the uninter- 
rupted sunshine of polar regions during the same months ; 
and the climate as suited to the growth of plants, which 
can scarcely be distinguished from some brought from” 
Melville Island. A dwarf willow and birch, with a rhodo- 
dendron, forming the ligneous vegetation of high latitudes, 
so does a species of the first, with rhododendrons, deour at 
the highest elevations in the Iimalayas, though the birch 
exists ofily as a tree within the limit of forest. In the same 
way that we have seen tropical familics sending a few species 
into temperate “climates, so do those which ard character. 
istic of the latter, sond their representatives into the midst 
of tropical vegetation ; but these, with the exception of the 
multiform willow, are only minuals which spring up, | 
flower, and seed, during the cold-weather months in India; 
as one or two Gentians; Anagallis, of" the fumily of 
' Primulacee ; Silene, conoidea, and Saponaria Vacearia, 
in corn-fields ; ‘with Ranunculus sceleratus and aquatilis, 
growing in, and near water; therefore able, from its 
equalising effects, to bear great'vicissitudes of atmospheric 
temperature. 
But as these occur only in the cold-weather months, or 
from October to April, so does the cultivation in these 
months in the plains of India correspond with that of the 
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summer months of higher latitudes s consisting of wheal, 
barley, flax, peas, beans, &e. with tho culture of the 
poppy, and the collection of opium, in the very same 
fields, perhaps, where, in the rainy season, had been grown 
rice, sorghum, and other tropical grains. 

Such are a fow geiteral views respecting the Geography of 
plants in connexion with olimate. Between the extreme 
points of a tropical and a polar vegetation, we might shew 
a serics of gradations: but these would Jead into umneces- 
sary detail; and the object has, perhaps, been sufficiently 
gained, if I have been successful in shewing in what. way 
the distribution of plants is connectéd with climate; and 
consequently what is the value of any inferences that may 
be deduced from their culture in new situations; and also 
from vegetable products being found in countries where 
the plants themselves are unable to grow. 

The Animal creation is the next which should attractour 
attention, or at least be considered in connesion with the 
vegetable kingdom, whether we adopt the ascending or the 
descending series. Tere we find sensibility superadded to 
the vilal principle, which we first. saw in union with 
matter in the lowest forms of organized vegetation, Tnte« 
resting and instractive as is the study of the forma and 
habits of the animal world; Indispensnble as is an acqualn 
tance with their intornal structure and functions to a seientifia 
knowledge of the anatomy and physiology of the human 
frame; these are of comparatively less consequence in a 
course of Materia Medica: because in proportion as the 
progress of medicine has brought the art of preseription 
nearer to its original simplicity, so the crowd of inert and 
disgusting remedics, introduced by the eorrapters of meili- 
cine, have disappeared from our pharmacoposins. As animals 
require for their nutriment mattor which has already been 
organized, either by veactables dy lower grades of animal lilt, 
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so do they carry it toa higher state of organization, and bring 
it nearer to the nature of ‘man himself, Tenge they are loss 
and less fitted for effecting those changes in the functions and 
states of organs, which form the objects of medicines; but 
they are therefore the better suited for affording materials 
of renovation to the exhausted frame; as we may see by the 
large proportion of the Vertebrata employed for food: ‘That 
a greater number of medicines were formerly obtained from 
the animal kingdom, is not therefore to be ascribed to their 
powers having been supplanted by a more abundant and 
perfect supply from the vegetable and mineral kingdoms, 
But then, the general ignorance of both practitioner and 
patient allowed the former, by means of loathsome remedies, 
to operate on the imagination of the latter; in hopes of 
producing those changes in the state of disease, which his 
kifowledge did not tell him how otherwise to effect. ‘The 
reign of ignorance is not yet passed ; but more elegant 
modes have been successively devised, for producing the 
same results; by those who have less excuse than their pre- 
decessors for such practices. , 

The exceptions to the above observation, ave but fow. 
musl¢ and castor still continue to be used; but these seem 
to be secreted by the respective animals for acting as 
stimulants to,some of their own functions: certain sub. 
stances arc employed as cmollicnts, and operate chiefly 
by their mechanical properties; to theso may be added 
carbonate of lime, seercted in large quantities by lowor 
tribes of ammals, as n defence against their numerous 
‘enemies; but which the improved state of chemistry has 
shown, can be procured of equal épurity and with greater 
facility from the mincral kingdom. So few articles being 
now obtained as medicines from the animpl kingdom, it is 
of less conéequence to ascertain whether there be that 
connesion between structure’ and its properties, as we have 
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seen to exist in the vegetable kingdom. But if we Took at 
the different kinds of animals employed ay food, and’ those 
which are not so, we shall see a recognition of the principles 
as well as in the employment of several species of the Uribe 
of Cantharidia, as vesicatories in different countries. 

From viewing the Organic we proceed to the Tnorganie 
kingdom of nature, and Minevalogy, as one great division 
of natural history, embraces within its consideration (he 
structure and relations of iinerals, or all bodies found in 
or upon the earth, which ave neither animal nor vegetable. 
Crystallography is a branch of this science, which describes 
and explains the relations that subsist among the erystal- 
line forms of minerals, while Geology makes us acquainted 
with the structure, relative position, materials, and’ mode 
of formation of the minéral masses, of which the ertst of 
the carth is compoxed, Minerals, though inorganized, vet 
on organized matter, so as to produce those changes in its 
state and functions, which make them useful as medicines. 
They may, whether solid, liquid, or aériform, be arranged 
and distinguished, cither according to their physical charac. 
ters, or their ‘chemical composition. Bul few are now 
enployed, either as external or internal remedies, until 
they have been subjected to some chemicnl operation, 
either lo improve their ‘quality, or to change their nature, 
As all that are employed as medicines ave algo objects 
of chemistry, it is in every way preferable to treat of 
them according to the most approved arrangements of this 
science 5 introducing, however, in appropriate places, the 

natural history and physical characters of such aa are 
chiefly the produce of nature, It is indispensable, therefore, 
that we be acqneinted with the seiences which treat of 
thom in this view, to: kuow that we use thei term with 
propriety and correctness, 

But these studies, oxtensive though they be, and indispen- 
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sable as it is for us to understand the arrangements which 
they adopt, and the places which the abjecte we wish to 
examine oceypy in the scheme of nature, do not cinbrace 
all that is requisite 1cspecting the substahces we have to 
employ as medicines, eyen independent of their uses ax snel. 
For those which we find most useful as remedies nay occupy 
little of the attention of the naturalist ; as we only employ 
them when they have ceased to be of use to the objects 
of his care; or at least they may never ongage his notlee in’ 
the way in which We view them. A knowlede of natural 
bodies implies also an acquaintance with their physical 
states and chemical composition, ‘he former cvonsists 
in the examination of such properties as thei hardness, 
elasticity, specific gravity, powers of cleetricity or 
refiaction; all principal objects of attention in Natural 
Philosophy, a science which should form a part, not only of 
professional, but of general education, As students of 
mediciné, I know not how the admirable mechanian of the 
human body, the circulation of its fluids, or the effvets of 
atmospherical vicissitudes with respect to temperature, 
donsity, or moisture, as affecting especially ‘the functions of 
respiration and perspiration; or the geheral effects of Hght, 
heat, and clectricity on the human system, ean be well 
understoqd, unless we study these general powers, and pee 
how they control or affect almost every fanetion. Vor if 
we do not understand their operation on (he animal evo 
nomy, when in a state of health, we are not likely to 
do so when we wish to employ them as general remedies in 
disease. These great powers, heal, Ught, electricity, and 
magnetism, come under the cognizance of the chemical, 
as woll as of the natural philosopher, though in somewhat 
different points of view; the former considering: them more 
as agents effecting changes, and the latter ay great prin- 
ciples of nature and powers in motion, 
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Lhe object of the Chemist being fo ascertain the consti- 
tuents of all bodies, whether animal, vegetable, or mineral ; 
lo investigate the way in which these constituents combine, 
and the uature of the compounds which they "form 3 his 
science must bo admitted as indispensable as any for 
acquiring an accurate knowledge of natural bodies, more 
especially if we study them with a view to their employment 
as medicinal agents, ‘These, as we have said, ave seldom 
administered as afforded by nature, but undergo several opera- 
tions, some mechanical, others entirely chemical, constituting 
that brauch of study called Pharmacy, For this, we require 
to be intimately acquainted with the laws of Chemistry, 
and the mutual action of bodies on each other, that we 
may ‘not compound what are incongruous, or prescribe 
such as ave incompatible, But the value of this science 
lowards acquiring an accurate knowledge of Materia Medica 
is top well known to require being insisted on, whether we 
regard relrdspective services or prospective aids. For I 
fecl well assured, looking at the all-pervading grasp of 
Chemistry, and its recent achicvementa, that we shall every 
yeav be furnished with new agents and new forms, as woll 
from the mineral, as‘from the vegetable kingdom ; more ospe- 
cially if the chemical philosopher will subject to his 
examination, not only those plants of which the uses are 
known, but the many others also which invite his atton- 
lions and to which he will be best, nay, casily guided, by 
allonding to the Natural affinities of plants. 

But the most finished natural-historical deseription, the 
most vecurate ascertainment of physieal properties, the 
nicest annlysis, or the most elegant preparation, form but 
aamall, or, at least, only the preliminary portion ol’ the 
duties which devolve upon the teacher or student of Materia 
‘Medica, For we have still to inquire, what are the 
Physiological action of medicines, or the changes effected by 


the substances so called, when applied ta the different 
surfaces of the human body, in health or in disease; whether 
these changes be of a chemical nature, or owing to Kone 
peculiar influence exerefsad on the vilal energy 5 whether 
they be local or gengral, primary or secondary; and 
whethet the substances he eartied into the syste hy 
absorption, or act by sympathy; attending, at the sen 
time, to all the different cireumstances whieh mmy modify 
their action, when achninistered in disease. 

Even this is only the last stop of the ladder up 
which we shave heen climbing, to reach the wllinate 
end and object of the whole, which is Mhevapeutics, or 
the administration of remedies, for the purpose of removing 
the tendency to disease, and of inducing a return’ tou 
healthy action of the various organs and funetions of the 
body, Every thing, therefore, capable of effecting 
such objects, is called: to his aid-by the ‘Chermpoutist, 
whether they be of the class usually cilled Maedi« 
ciucs, or come under the more comprehensive denomi- 
nation of Remedies, whether these be Physical ar Maral 
agents. Materia Medica, therefore, instead of beh on 
an equality with Therapeutics, must ever be considered 
as secondary and subordinate, non soror, sed auellla,” 
a handmaiden only, not o sister, bringing together, pre. 
paring, and tying whatever may be likely to fulfil the 
indications, which the other, informed by the higher cause 
of pathological study, has ascertained ta he necessary Loy 
the rémoval of disease. Medicine is therefore connected 
with other sciences through Therapeutics, whieh we have seen 
eannot be successfully practised, without, on (he one lina, 
a knowledge of Pathology, or tho doctrines of disenye, anil 
on the other, an acquaintance with Materia Medien, ov the 
nature and actions of medicines. As MGM ‘rausent 
and Pidotix, the most yecont anthors, and of hinh anthavitv. 
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are ol opinion, that al) writers give too much attention to 
Materia Mediva, and too lite to -Therapeuties, we must 
endeavour, in our observations on cach article, as well as 
an each class of remedies, to avoid, if possible, incurring 
this reproach ; without, however, eneroaching on the pro- 
vince of the Professor of Medicine. 

Such are the several Sciences comected with the varions 
articles of Matorin Medita., ‘These, it will be needless, 
nay, impossible, to enumerate, Such as are now in use, 
will, of course, be the objects of our special attention. 
Those which have ceased to be so, or have not yet become 
generally established, may, without entering into details, 
serve to establish a prineiple, or clucidate the works of 
some of the masters in medicine, Under cach of the fornier, 
we shall have to altend both to its Natural Tlistory charac 
tors, its Physical properties, Chentical composition, Physio 
logical effects, and’Pherapeutical uses, as well as its Pharma. 
ceuticnl preparations, and its Literary and Commercial 
history, ‘Che last, in a country ike Great Britain, it 
would be supposed must hg both correct and easy to pro- 
cure; but it will generally be found that traders care little, 
except about the price of a drug, and the port whore it may 
be purchased; and brokers, in this country, think only of the 
ship dn which if was imported, and the place whenee this 
was cleqred; thouph the substance itself may have been 
fist conveyed thither from very distant regions. We 
shall be led, therefore, to a geographical inquiry into the 
countries where our drugs are produced. America, the 
Intest discovered, may bo most quickly dismissed, as com~ 
paratively Jess complicated in the commercial history of 
its producta; though from the unequalled extent of territory, 
and great diversity of climate, it supplics almost every 
variety of medicinal agent, and among them many of our 
most valuable drugs, as bark, ipecacuanha, jalap, &e, ‘Phe 
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Qld World, however, is equally varied in ity treasures, 
whether we look to such as require a cold or temperate 
climate with moisture, ag almost every part of Viirape 5 or 
such as ate only elaborated in the bright skies and sumy 
climes of the Mediterranean or Persian regions, Others 
again refuse to flourish, or to secrete their highly stimulant 
and aromatic propeitics, except in the elevated Lempurature 
and uniform moisture of tropieal countries, ‘These night 
have been obtained from a very broad belt, but Africa was 
as inaccessible, and the transit of its produce as difficult in 
ancient as in modern times. Adie, therefore, expecially 
India and its islands, must always have contributed a 
great proportion of those arti¢les which we now know enn 
only be produced in tropical climates, One general obser 
vation may, I think, be applied to the whole; which is, 
that a large number of the more powerfil drugs are 
produced on mountains, or in’ their vicinity; these 
affording at their bates umbrageous shelter, uniform 
moisture, and equable temperature, for such as require 
them; while ‘the rarefied atmosphere of their sides and 
tops allows a free transmission of light and of heat, 
and, in proportion to its increased capacity for moisture, 
favours evaporation and the ready seerelion of vegetable 
juices. , 

The Tistory ‘of Materia Medien, upon which I would 
now wish to make a few observations, is necessarily very 
complicated, if we attempt to study it with respect to cavh 
particular drug; for many of these have been so long used, 
and described by a variety of authors, in so many langunges, 
that it is sometimes diMcult for any one, without particular 
{raining,.to be able to recognise the most familiar articles : 
I will therefore briefly relate how I was led to the atnidy, 
and what means I have taken to ensure some degreo of 
certainty in my conclusions. 
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Having sludied the flvst elements of my profession under 
Mr, now Dr, A. TL. Thomson, Professor of Materia Medien 
in University College, whos zeal in aequiting I ever 
fonnd eynalled only by his desire to comnunicate infor 
mation; and having subsequently altended the comprehensive 
Conese of Lectures on Materin Medien, Therapeutics, and 
Dietetics, by De. Tome, in the University of Mdinburgh, 
it may be presumed that I acquired some predilection for 
this branch of study. But it was ouly at the request of the 
Medical Board of Bengal, to investigate the Materia Medica 
of India, that I was induced to turn my attention more 
particnlarly to Che subject. Lt would be tedious to relate 
the various measures I adopted for acquiring a knowledge 
of the substances at present in use in the several parts of 
“that extensive enrpires as well as for pointing out the sourees 
whence a still greater variety might, if desirable, he obtained. 
It is cnough to say, that I made collections of every thing 
that was procuvable in their bazars, tracing them as much 
as possible to the plants, animals, and countries, whence 
they were derived. I had the native works on Materia 
Medica collated hy competent Takgoms and Moonsheos, 
and the several articles arvanged under the three heads of the 
animal, vegetable, and mineral kingdoms. Emade then a eata- 
logue of the whole, in which, afler the most usually received 
name, the several synonyms were addeds and the part of 
the animal or plant used, the medical properties aseribed 
to it, and the country whence it was prosured, were severally 
inserted. When suceessful in tracing the substance, I inserted 
the systematic Natural-Listorleal name, the Limean class 
and order, and especially the Natural Family of the plant. 
Subsequently the more important ayticles wore arranged, 
according to the principles whieh they afforded; as acids, 
alkalis, feeula, gums, resins, oils, &e., also, according to 
their medical properties, as narcotics, tonics, eathartics, 
&e., and the plants aceording to the Nataral families to 
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which they belonged. ‘This has enabled me, in observations 
on the nature and distribution of the Word of the plains 
and mountains of Northern India,* to accompany them with 
remarks on the physical and medical properties of the 
different families of plants. 

, I trust I may be excused for entering into these dotnils, 
he they ave indispensable for proving that F took some 
trouble to make myself acquainted with the actual state of 
the Materia Medica of the East, and was thence enabled to 
pursue its history, ‘and to trace individual articles, even 
under varying names and in different languages, from the 
present to the earliest times. It is by these means that 
T have been able to pick up one or two of the lost links 
in the history of the science, 

I believe the object I have in view will be best effected 
by dividing the subject into the four heads of Persian, 
Arabian, Indian, and Greek Materia Medica, 

In the first I include not only the works composed in 
Persia, but also those which were written in that language in 
India, as the plan and sources of information of all ave the 
same, ‘Ihe period embraced by these authors is one of 
400 years; the latest and most copious of them is the 
author of the Mulhzun-al-Udwieh, or Storchouse of Medi- 
gines, written as late as the year 1769, and printed at 
Hoogly in 1824. The best known of the Persian works is the 
Ulfax-Udwieh, compiled by the Physician of the Mniperor 
Shah Jehan. This is little more than a catalogue, but is 
valuable as giving the synonyms in Arabic, Persian, aud 
Hindovee, in the Roman character, and from having been 
translated into English in 1798 by Mr. Gladwin, "The niost 
esteemed, however, of the Porgian works, is that called Z'oohft- 
ul Moomineen, written in the year 1669, hy Meer Mo- 
hummud Moomin, an inhabitant of ‘Tinkaboon, in the 


* Tlustintions of the Botany and othe: bauches vf the Natmal Listoy 
of the Himalayan Mountams, and of the Moi of Cushmers, 
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province of Mazenderan, on the 8.W, coast of the Caspian 
Sea. This author expressly mentions himself as the third 
in order of time,who had written on medieinesin the Persian 
language, the author of the Lkhtiarat Buddee having been 
the first; and he states having completed his work in the 
year of the Hegira 770, which is the year 1892 of the 
Christian eva, or 468 years from the present time, that is 
shortly after the close of the classic age of the School af 
Bagdad, Time will not permit that I should dwell at all 
on the contents of these works; but it is important to 
observe, that their several authors, in their respective Pre- 
faces, give the dates at which they wrote, as well as the 
sources whence they derived their mformation. ‘hese they; 
state to be theix own experience, and a long list of Arabiat 
authors, a& well as translations of several Indian ones. 
Vassing from the Persians, we come next in the ascend. 
ing series to the Arabs. They, we know, long held sway, 
and their works were considered of supreme authovily in 
all the medical schools of Europe, even to the exclusion of 
those of the Greoks, their masters. It is needless, therefore, 
lo refer to the merits ov demerits of Avicenna, Maly Abbas, 
Rhazes, Serapion, or Mesue, as there ave Uwelt upon in the 
several histories of medicine, The Arabs usually receive 
evedit for having advanced the sciences of Algcbya, Astro. 
homy, given origin to Chemistry, made some additions to 
Medicine, and unquestionably to our more immeilinte 
subject of Materia Medica; as many of the milder, and 
some of the more powerful purgatives, as well as some 
avomaties and stimulants, made their first. appearance, as 
far as we at present know, in the works of Arabian authors, 
The Arabian School is generally stated to have existed 
for 500 yenvs. It is necessary, therefore, if we wish to 
connect the history of the past with the present, to ascertain 
hy how many years the last of the Arabs preceded the firat 
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of the Persian authors, and also how soon the first of the 
former followed the last of the Grecks, This is the more 
necessary to be done, as he who closes the line, and is 
among the most celebrated in the East on the subject of 
Materia Medica, is unnoticed in our histories of medicine; 
probably from his works only existing in manuscript, 
But he was sufficiently celebrated to have attracted the 
notice of Gibbon, in his Decline and T'all of the Roman 
Empire, as well as of my late friend, Mr. Charles Mills, 
in his History of Muhammedanism, and has been one of 
the authors recommended to be translated by the Oriental 
Tyandation Committee. , This is Al-Beitar, frequently called 
Ibn-Beitar, who flourished in the thirteenth century, and is 
described as having traversed Africa, Arabia, and India, 
in prosecution of his favourite study of Plants, particularly 
‘those yielding medicinal substances. ITis MSS. are preserved 
in the Escurial (No. 834), and are said to contain notices of 
several thousand plants, and to have afforded considerable 
assistunce to the learned Bochart, in his work entitled Geo- 
graphia Sacra, in elucidating many of the plants, animals, 
and precious stones, mentioned in the Bible. Tis works, 
called Jama Ibn Beitay and Jama-Baghdadee, or Collection 
of Ibn-Beitar and of Bagdad, are constantly ‘quoted by 
the Persian authors on Materia Medica, His death is 
reported to have occurred in the year 1248, so as lo hnye 
preceded only by 120 years the publication of the first worl 
in the Persian language on Materia Medica, 

The Arabian School being well known to have originated 
in the munificent patronage of the sciences by the Caliphs 
of Bagdad, it is necessary only to allude to the first trans- 
lations from the Greek authors on Philosophy, Mathomaties, 
Astronomy, and Medicine, having been made about a.. 7465, 
or just five hundred years before the death of Ibn Beitar, 
during the Caliphate of Al-Mansor. "These translations 
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seem first to have been made into Syrine, and afterwards 
into the ‘Arabian Ianguage, by Christian Physicians 
of the School of Alexandria, resident, at Bagdad. These 
Christian Physicians were held in high estimation in the 
Court of Tlarun-al-Rashid, in consequence of having 
cured both himself of apoplexy, and au Igy ptian slave of 
gveat heauty of a dangerous illness, whieh had baflled the 
skill of the Arabian practitioners of medicine, But it was 
chiefly under the Caliphate of Ilarnu’s sceond son, Al- 
Mamoon, that Grecian science and medicine was made 
known to the Fastern World; as he, while holding the 
government of Khorassan, collected feamed men together 
from all countries, and formed them into a college, appwint- 
ing for their president, Jolm Mesue of Damascus, On 
his father complaining that so distinguished an honour 
had been conferred on a Christian, “Al Mamoon replied, 
“ T have made choice of Mesue, not as a teacher af reli- 
gion, but as an able preceptor in useful sciences and arts; 
and ny father well knows, that the most Jeamed men, aud. 
the most skilful artists in his dominions, ave Jews aud 
Christians.” On succeeding to the Caliphate, Al-Mamoou 
employed the learned men whom he had collected in making 
translations of the works of Avistotle, Muclid, Plolemy, 
Hippoerates, Galen, and Dioscorides. "Mat tho Arabs 
were still unable to procéed without the assistmeo of 
Christians, is evident fron) the physician Lfonain being the 
principal person employed, of whom it is related, that being 
threatened with death for refusing to prepare a poison, 
and being asked what prevented his compliance with the 
Culiph’s command, ‘answered, « lwo things, ny velipion 
and my profession ; my religion, which commands me to do 
good to my enemies, and my profession, which was ineti- 
tuted purely for the benelit of mankind.” 

From the Arabs we pass naturally to the Greeks, whom 
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they so closely followed both in time and as disciples, But 
it is requisite to distinguish those of the Greck authors, as 
Actuarius and Myrepsus, who wrote in the twelfth and 
thirteenth centuries, and were therefore subsequent to the 
chief of the Arabs; to whom it would not be difficult to 
prove they are largely indebted for their improved Materia 
Medica and Pharmacy. T'vom these we ascend readily to 
Paulus Aigineta, who wrote at the beginning of the soyenth 
century, and thence to Alexander Trallianus in the sixth, 
J&tius in the fifth, and from him to Oribasius, who wrote 
in the fourth century. Many of these are usually despised 
as being mere compilers; but besides the actual additions 
that some of them made to the science, the production of 
their works before the inventiontof printing must have been 
positively useful in more extensively diffusing the science of 
their more able predecessors, But as studying Materia 
Medica, and anxious to trace the history of a drug from 
recent to ancient times, or vice versa, we shall not com. 
plain of their compilations, except when they are imperfect, 
since they but serve to connect more closely the several links 
of the chain of authors, which extends from ancient to 
modern times, 

Glancing for an instant at the continued existence of the 
Alexandrian School, from the times of Evasistratus and 
Herophilus, 800 years before the Christian era, to that of 
the Arabs, as accounting for the frequent appearance of 
Egyptian remedies among the articles of Materia Medicas 
we should next trace the Greek authors,from Oribasits to 
Galen in the second centur sand from him to Dioscorides, 
the most copious author on the Materia Medica of tho 
ancients. He probably lived in the first century, as he is 
ey quoted by Galen, and may therefore have been a 
contemporary of Pliny; from whom, as well as Celsus, we 
obtain a knowledge of the Materia Medica and Pharmacy 
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of the Romans Prior to Dioseorides, we have only 
Theophrastus,’ who, having died 284 years before the 
Christian cra, gives us, in his works on Plants and Mine- 
rals, some of the carliest accounts of two of the kingcloms 
of nature, as Aristotle, who shortly preceded him, does of 
the third. ‘'Lhis age is subsequent only by a century to 
that of the “ Mather of Medicine,” whose Materia Medica 
can, I believe, be best ascertained, by first identifying that 
of his successors. 

In this long enumeration of authors, who, in conjunction 
with medicine, have treated also of. Materin Medica, 
the chain of connexion is upon the whole so complete, 
that I have found it impossible to fix upon an appropriate 
place for treating of the Iindoo Materia Medien 
authors; as these, like the writers on every other subject 
among this extraordinary people, ave without any other 
than their fabulous chronology by which we may even 
approximatively ascertain the age in which they lived. We 
have, however, scen that the Persian authors at present In 
use in India, acknowledge having derived their information 
both from Indian and Arabian sourees 3 and the latter we 
know have copied or appropriated what they possessed in 
translation from the Greeks, he Persian Materia Medien, 
we shall nol, therefore, be’surprised at finding is one of the 
most copious; as it is one of the most valuable, for tracing 
the history of the several drugs which have been in use ii! 
the Old World, from the most ancient to the present times: 
of these many still form some of the most important articles 
of our Materia Medica, Taving, in the course of my 
investigations, reforred what I found deseribed as much as 
possible to both their Greek snd Arabian originals, T have 
been able to form almost a complete circle of reference 
from one to the other, and thus, in a great measure, (o 
ascertain what was original aud what was copied in each. 
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Though the literature of his profession should never be 
a matter of indifference to any of its members, yct, as 
it was in the performance of a public duty, and not 
from any blind devotion to the dictates of antiquity, or 
especial love foy the science of weighing words, that I 
was led to these investigations, so T endeavoured to identify 
the things I found named and described. The results 
would fill a volume, as may be seen by the MSS, -on the 
table: the specimens which illustrate them are in the 
Museum. I can here adduce only a few instances to 
shew the nature of the information which has been, and 
may still be obtained, by perseverance in such inquiries. 

The moie common and well-known products of the Jast, 
noticed in ancient aythors, it is unnecessary to mention ; 
but there are others, which ave equally described as the 
produce of India, , but which have remained in uncertainty, 
or entirely undetermined. Of these, the Lyciwm indicum 
(avmov Ivdizor, Diose.) may be given as an instance: this I 
found to he the extract, culled rusot, of species of Berberis 
(B. Lycium, nob. and others), én use in India at the present 
day, as in ancient times; to this the name lifyon Cus!) 
is applied as the Greek term; which differs from dihyan 
Cuyts)) or Auxiov only by a diaciticnl point. ‘Io Cassia 
Absus the name alcakalis (axaxans, Diose 1. ¢. 119) is 
applied: and the seed of Ceesalpinia Bondue ia piven 
as one of the kinds of Eagle Stone or Aftites of the Ancients, 
‘Lupin Seeds may be obtained in the bazars of India in the 
present day under the name of doormus, evidently a‘ corrup- 
tion of Sepuos. Theleaves of Cinnamamem albiflorum and 
Fammaia, which are analogous to the Bay-leaf of Hurope, 
have malaéroon assigned as a Greck name; apparently a 
coffuption of Malabathrum, The Hemp (Cannabis sativa) 
though probably originally an Asiatic plant, has finnabis, 
as well as dephrunus, assigned as its Greck, and Ainnzh 
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as ils Avabié names. In the lator language it has, in 
addition, a variety of other names derived from ils inloxi-’ 
cating prepertics, ns “ increaser, of pleasure,“ cententer 
of friendship,”—~excilerof desire,” —* leaf of delusion,” &e. 
Tlence it has by some been’ thought to bo the so-anuch- 
disputed Nepenthes of Tomer, The Aeorw’ Calamus 
Canaposs Diose,) sometimes called the only aromatic of Kuo 
pean countries, is equally common in many paris of India, 
and has in Persian works akorop piven as its Greek appel- 


lation. 
As Dioscovides has three kinds of Nard, the Celtic, 


Mountain, and that which is simply called vapdes, including 
the two vayietics of, Syrian and Tndian; 50, in Persian 
works derived from the Arabic, we have Stenabel or Nerden 
wicletee s Stunbul gibudiee (i.e, mountain) 3 and Srenbrd- 
kindee or Indian Nard, For this the synonymes given 
are, Greek, Narden; Latin, Nardum; Arabic, Sunbul- 
al-tecb, ov fragrant Nard; and, Uindee, Bulear and 
Jatamasce. The lattey,is the Songerif,,and (he former 
the common IJindgostance name; Lut under both names 
I obtained the hairy spile-like roots of Nurdastachys 
Jatamansi, With this has often been confounded another 
far-famed aromatic of Eastern ¢limes, that is, the true 
Calamus’ avomatious, xarapos apaparines of Dioseorides, 
said by him to grow in India” ‘This he deseribes imme. 

diately after oyivos, which is translated Odoratus juno, 
a produce of Africa and Arabia, and generally acknow-- 
ledged by botanists to be Andropogon Schconunthus, or 
Lemon-grass, a native both of Arebia,and India, perhaps of 
Africa, The Calamus aromaticus immeiliately following 
this, stated to he also a native of India, and amohg other uses 
being mixed with ointments on account of its odour 5 appears 
to ine to have been a plant allied to the former. Mentse] 

(lud. Nom. Plant, Multilinguis), gives Rarapos axotvos UR 
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one of its synonymes. It Is thought also to be “ the swect 
‘eane,” and * the rich aromiti¢ reed from a far country,” of 
Sot iptuies where it is spoken of ay costly, and as applied to 
sacred ses, There is no plant which more closely evincides 
with every thing that is required; that is, correspondence 
in description; analogy to Zyivos; the possession of remark- 
able fragrance and stimulant properties ; being costly and 
the produce of a far country; than the plant which yiclds 
the fragrant giass-oil of Namur (Cal, Med. Trans, vol. 1. 
p- 867). This oil has bem ahendy described by Mr. 
Hatchett, (On the Spikenard of the Ancients), who refers 
it to Andropogon Iwarancusa. It is derived, howover, 
ag appems by specimens in my possession, from a different 
plant; to which, believing it to be a nety species, I have 
given the name of Andropogon Calamus Arvomaficus, — - 
It has frequently excited surprise, that the Arabs, so 
long a nation of warriors, and warriors hostile to lite, 
rature, should so rapidly have become bofh the patrons 
and cultivators 6f science, Study of the originals, how- 
ever, soon revealed that the light with which they so 
long shone, was borrowed from a Western source. But 
it was to be expected, that any people of the Fast 
would display some scintillations of genius, even though 
lighting their torches: at the declining sun of Grecian 
science, as they had lent some.of the earliest rays to assist 
its early rising. And accordingly we find that the Arabs 
have received credit for advancing several of the sciences, 
as well as that which is to be the object of-our studies, 
‘Knowing, as we now do, the Jaws which regulate the 
Geographical distribution of plants, ‘and how much some 
fafnilies ave confined to particular latitudes and climates; 
we cannot but observe, in examining the accessions made to 
Materia Medica by the Arabs of Bagdad, that mauy of the 
separate substances now known to be the produce of 
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India, dr the Tropical Islands, are those for which Araby the 
Lappy 0 long recoived the credit, as woll as the affix to its 
name, These tropical productions could therefore be knowit 
to northern nations by the yeans of commerce only, or by 
the medium of travellers to'or from thosg distant regions, 

Since it waa not the custom in those days, ‘as now, to 
explore unknown or yninhabited countries, for the purpose 
of fuvestigating their products, their becoming articles of 
commerce, ha the subjects of ‘communicition to distant 
countries, presupposes an investigation of their properties 
by a resident people, willing and able to originate such 
inquiries, ‘That India was peopled at a very euly peridd, 
we have the concurring testimony of every ancient history: 
that its inhabitants were refined and intellectual, we have 
proofs in the sublimity of some of” their carly hymns, 
the truth and beauty of much of their poctry, the subtlety 
of their philosophers, and their advances in science; all 
evineing the conjunction of, powers of observation with 
those of generalisation. We cannot, therefore, suppose 
that among so observant a people, medicine was unstudied, 
ov the means of’ alleviating disea% undiscovered, Accar- 
dingly, we find ‘that these subjects were far fiom being 
neglected, and “that works were wrilten, which are still 
in existence, on stich subjects; though i¢ is diffiedlt, 
if not impossible, to assign the age at which they were 
composed, From the statement of Professor Wilson, to 
which I shall immédiately have occasion more povticularly 
to refer, we Icarn that; the work ascribed to” Chara is 
the most ancient, but the Sereda, which ranks the 
second in antiquity, is decidedly the first in merit, 

That the Arabs wore familiar with many ol the produets 
of India, is sufficiently well known, but that they were ever 
acquainted with any of its authors on medicine, I have never 
seen stated ; though Yehope to be able to prove the fact. T 
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will not, for this purpose, select their descriptions of cithor 
the Cocoa or Betel-nut; * Mace, Nutineg, ‘amarind, 
Cloves, or Cinnamon ; Agallochuin, that is Agila or Eagle. 
and Sandal-woods; Ginger, Qardamoms, or the different 
kinds of Pepper : nor even such medicinal articles as Sene- 
carpus Anacurdium; Ipomea caerulea, called granum 
indicum s or dund, the Croton Tighium ; nor what would of 
itself be sufficient to prove that the Arabs had some other 
means than commerce, of * Requiring a knowledge of Yndian 
Materia Medica; though one of ‘those which first roused my 
own attention to the subject: I mean the Deodur, Phius 
Deodara, considered a discovery of modern times, but 
which is described by Avicemia under its Sanscrit name: 
where he says that detwdar, “est ex genere abhel (juniperus), 
que dicitur ‘pinus Inda; et syr diudar est ojus Jac,” that 
is, turpentine. As this tree grows at considerable cleva- 
tions in the interior of the Himalaya, it could only have 
been known to the Arabs through EHindoos, or their works, 

Instead of these I take the instance which’ has ulveady 
beech adduced by Dr. Friend, to prove that the later Greek 
authors, as Actuarius antl Myrepsus, had agcess to some of 
the' Arab works; namely, the different kinds of Myro- 
balans, of which Dy, I's observes: “ What Actuarjus says 
of the composition of all these sorts, which is galled 7ryphala, 
or rather Tryphera parva, is exactly the same we meet with 
in Serapion and Mesue (whom he calls the barbarous wise 
ane), and is recomuiended by them in the very same 
egses,” ” (History of Medicine, 1. p. 278.) It is remarkable 
that not only are all the constiluents of this preparation 
products of India, but-the name of the compound itself is 
Sanscrit, and Sanscrit not only in use in ancient, bul alzo 
in present times, ‘I'hus the three kinds of Myrobalans 
alluded to, the black, yellow, and Chebulic, ave the produce 
of Terminalia Chebula; while the fourth, or Beher ra, if’ that 
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of J. Belleviea, all, belonging to the tropical, family ot 
Combretacece. "Che fifth, or Emblic Myrobalans, is the 
finit of Phyllanthus Emblica, now Emblica officinalis, 
which ig equally Indio. ‘That the name Zriphala is in 
use in India at present, may be seen in Shakespeare's 
Hindoostance Dictionary, where ghe word finphala is 
marked asSanserit, and explained as the nameofa medicine, 
composed of the three Myrobalans. Chat it was similarly 
used in former times, may be scon in the Amera-Cosha, v 
Sanscrit Dictionary, considered as haviig been conrposed. 
at the beginning of the Christian era; and also itt 
Professor Wilson’s paper om Leprosy, as known ‘ta the 
TTindoos, in the first volume of the Transactions of the 
Medical Society of - Calcutta, p. 88, where a pteseription is 
given from Susruta, of which Y'riphade forms’ one of the 
ingredien(s, and: is translated ag the Zire Myrobalans. 
This evidence might almost be considered -sufticient, lo 
prove my point :' but on referring to a translation of ane 
of the earlicat of the Arab authors, that is, Serapion, I 
find, under the head De Mirobalunis,, the earliest of the 
Hindoo physicians, Charak, actually referred ta by name, 
But as there is uo che in Arabic, we have a slight change 
in the name, (in the same way as the Sanserit mocha was 
converted by the Arabs into mos, whenee ow Jfusd sepi- 
entum, ov mocha of the Brathmans), as ¢ Jit MLaroh indies 
dixit in mirobalanis universaliter mirobalani sunt calidi ot 
stiptict, et expelluint stercora ventris, ef corroborant sensus 
omnes, ct memoriam, et sensum, et conferunt lepre; et colice, 
et emoroidibus antiquis, et soda et ydropisi 5 et induennt 
nauseam et vommitum :” and, again, under Ufe head De 
emblicis e¢ belliricis, that these, according to “ Marcha 
indus calefaciunt et sunt domini medicinarum.” In Ayi- 
cenna, seb emblico, we have a similar reference, but the 
name differently written, as © npud Seirale ddim.” Sa, in 
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Rhazes, who was prior to Avicenna, we have in the 
article De Embligo; “ Znquit Searae indianus ;” and in 
that De Zingibere,, « Dixit Serac.” But in the article 
De Allio, another Indian author is quoted, whom I haye 
not becn able yét to trace out—* dit Sindifar (in another 
place written oy Dixit Sindichar”), indianus valet contra 
ventositatem.” 

The Arabs were not, however, always satisfied with merely 
referring: to the opinions of these Indian authors, but as 
they frequently copied from: the Greeks, so have they 
sometimes condescended to borrow from the’IIindoos, ‘To 
illustrate this, I select a subject from the animal. kingdom, 
but still confining myself to the class of remedies, Profesror 
‘Wilson, in his notice respecting the medical and surgical 
sciences of the Hindoos, pyblished in the Oriental Magn- 
zine, to be immediately more partieularly referred to, says, 
* Much pains, and perhaps to but little good purpose, were 
bestowed upon the subject of leeches, It is snid’that there 
are twelve sovts, of which six'are venomous ; thoy are thus 
enumerated :—The six poisonous leeches are, the forishna, or 
black and two-lended ; the karbura, the large-hellied leech, 
with a scaly hide; the glagarda, the hairy lecth; the 
indrayudha, which is vatieghted Uke a rainbow, whence its | 
name; the semudrika, which is striped yellow and black ; 
and the gobandana, The bitds of these produce excessive 
irritation, great itching, heat, and pain, spasms, sickness and 
syncope; and that of the indrayudha, even death.” > Ont 
referring to the chapter of Avicenna, * De Sanguisugis,” 
and ‘considering the double translation that the original has 
undergone, the coincidence is remarkable ; ‘for Avicenna 
says, “ Indi diverunt quod in quarundam sanguisugarum 
natura existit yenenositas: ab eis igitur cavendum est, que 
sunt ex genere magna habentium capita, et quarum colores 
sunt antimoniales “ét nigra: :.aut quarum color ost viridis : 
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aut que sunt Ianuginem habentes ct sintiles (mamaheigi) 
et super quas existunt fila colotis Inguli: é quavum ae 
similatur (almebacalbum). ‘This is translated « ividi” iy 
the margin, where Rhazes is referred to; “quasi omnia 
exeepta sunt”: he therefore must also-have been acquainted, 
ag‘indeed we have already seen was the case, with the 
Hindoo authors on Medicine. e 

Though not unwilling, because I believe it Jeads to truth, 
to pluck a few more plumes from those who heated thelr 
baths with the librar y of Alexandria, and littered their 
horses with leaves from the books of Bokhara, I feel T 
must not wander into other subjects, though I may (ouch 
tuupon one, which is connected with our own, Having 
proved that the Arabs had access to some parts of these 
two Hindoo works, wo aro entitled’ to conclude that they 
had so to all, and to infer thatas:in' the .casca we have 
cited, so would they be likely to be indebted for any other 
new informatjon which these contained, But this will dgprive 
them of the honour of originating a branch of science which 
has always heen allowed them, though I do not know that 
they have ever claimed it themselves 5 indeed, Geber, their 
earliest Chemist, expressly states, that he acquired bis 
science from aneient sagest® * That the Lindoos were aunrongs” 
these, T think we may safely conclude, as Professor’ Wilson, 
informs:us, that the seventh division of the Ayur Vedo 
(a work from which the above quofations were taken), is 
“ Rasayuna, or Chemistry, or, moré correctly, Alchemy ; as 
tho chief ond of the chemicul combinations it ‘describes, 
and which gre mostly¢inctallurgic, is the discovery of the 
universal metticine—the elixir thal was to render health 
permanent, and life perpetual.” But as no Iindoo work 


* Totam nostram motallorum tiqnsmutanderum reientinm, quan ox 
Abels auiiquerum philosopharam ablraviamts,. conyptiationa diverse, te 
“noatiia yoluminilus, hic in unum summa aetligimus,—QGeber Aleh. caps ds 
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on‘ this subject has "yet been translated, I am unable at 
‘present to prove directly, how much he was indebted to 
Hindoo quthovities, Of these, the subject is the sante, and 
treated of in thé works which, as we have seen, were 
lntown to Arab authors; the style, also, as I am informed 
by Professor Wilson, is exactly the same, and cnigmatical, 
like that of the old alchemists; thus similar to the well- 
known passage of “ Bring me the six Iepers that I may 
cleanse them ;” there ocem's in these ancient works of the 
Hindoos, “ Bring me the cow that I may take, off its skin.” 
+ Fvom other sources, however, we know, that the Eindoos 
have long been acquainted with many chemical substances, 
as well ag that they have practised many chemical arts. 
Looking to the different substances which were known to 
the Arabs, and some f which they are supposed first to 
have made known, and@taking chiefly as our guide, Dy, 
Thomson’s History: of Chemistry, and the chapter’ entitled 
Chemistry of the Arabians, we shall find reason, I think} 
to conclude, that many of these substances must have been 
previously well known to the Ifindoos: ag common aryl 
rock salt; the formey, evaporated, as now, from son~waler, 
in the Bay of Bengal ; the latter abundant in the salt 
rocké of the Punjab, Borat was, probably obtained in 
former times, as at the present day from Tibet. +, Saltpetre 
must long before the time of the Arabs have beeh washed 
out of the soil, as it is in the present day, and was 
required for making the five-works; for which the Indians 
have long heen famous. Sulphate of Soda (Jsharee muttec), 
they are in the’ présent day well, acquainted with, and 
obtain by similar means, Alush is made in “Cutch, from 
an alin earth; it is in constant usc by the Iindoos in 
a variety of arts as well as in medicine; and its Sanserit 
name, Phithera, begins with a letter which is wanting in 
the Arabic alphabet, Sal Ammoniac must have Deer 
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familiar to the Tlindoos, ever since they have burnt bricks, 
as they now do, with the manure of animals; as some 
may usually be found erystallized at the unburnt extre- 
mity of the kiln. The Ugyptians obtained it from the 
soot of the same kind of fuel: the Sanserit name Nuosadur 
4s that, moreover, under whieh it is described by Arabian 
authors. Lime they have Jong known, how to obtain, 
hy burning not only limestone, but also shells and corals. 
Charcoal and Sulphur they were carly acquainted with: 

the former they obtain from a variety of plants, and value 
that. of cach, according to the purposes for which ‘it is 
required. JJence the IIindoos muat have had the chief 
means for preparing many chemical. products, 

The alkalies even must. have been known to the Iindoos: 
as splts from the ashes of several vegetables, and caustics 
made from them, are mentioned in the works to which the 
Arabs had access, ‘The ashes of Musa sapientum and of 
Butea frondaga, most frequently mentioned for medicinal 
purposes, must have afforded them 2 carbonate of Potash ; 
“while the incineration of the Salsolas and Salicornias on the 
coasts of the Peninsula, and the shores of the salt lakes of 
North-western India, must in former, as in the present days, 
havo afforded them a Carbonate of ‘Soda; which is also 
found effloresced on the soil in some parts of their country, 

The Sanserit name of this substance being sajila, aud 
the common Tlindee ones sajjé mcdttee and sajji loon, that 
is, sayji-carth and sajji-salty it is remarkable that it should 
be described. in Geber by the name of saginten vitri, The 

“latter evidently 1efors to its use in glass-making, at art long 
known to thg Ilindoos ; and sayimen is a corrupted form 
of sajfiloon or sajjinoon; sall of spgji, which may be the 
original of sax and soda, as k,har and Iehari may be of 
kati. Geber having been acquainted with the method 
of rendering these carbonates caustic by means of quick 
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lime; it is more than probable that Une Iindaos were not 
ignorant of the process, as directions are given in their 
writings for obviating the effects, when too powerful, of the 

» caustics made from these salts. I'rom Dr, Ainslie, we learn 
that a formula is contained in their works (of the date of 
which I am ignorant) for making ammonia, which the 
Tamools call navachara acranum, and the Dukhunces 
: jy soongneh, evidently derived from,soongna, to smell, 
Dr, Ainslie informs us, that it is prescribed only as a local 
stimulant ‘to the nose, in Janguors, fainting fils, and 
hysterics.” 

The acids, also, which Geber has noticed, are found in 
Windoo works, though I am unacquainted with the dates 
when these wore written; but the differences in the processes 
indicate independence of investigation, if not of origin, 
Vinegar was known i in very ancient times; but Sulphuric 
acid, which Geber obtained by distilling alum with a strong 
heat; the Tamool Vytians (physicians) prepare by burning 
sulphur with a small portion of nitre, in strong earthen 
vessels, and call Gunduk ka atte, essence of sulphur. 
Nifric acid, which Geber called dissolving water, and made 
by putting, into an alembic Ibj of sulphate of iron of 
Cyprus, d1b. af saltpetre, and 41b. of alum of Jumani 
(Yemeni #), the Hindoos prepare by mixing together salt~ 
petre, alum, and a portion of the liquor wrung out of cloths, 
spread over plants of Cicer arietingem (the chick pea or 
common gram of India), When the cloths become moistened 
by the deposition of dew, they more readily absorl the 
acid (or aciduldus salt), which the plants secrete so abun- 
dantly on the surface of their leaves and shoots, and which 

* The process adopted by the Uindoos, as given by Dr. Ainslio (Mat, 
Med, of India, I. p. 367) for making ammonta, is the following —‘Take of 
navacharum (snl ammoniae) one pollum, simile chunamboo (chalk) two 


pollums; dry the iyo ingredients caicfully, then mix them and sublime 
with a stiong heat. 
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was ascertained by Vauquelin to consist of oxalic and acetic 
acids: the former may be useful in decomposing the nitrate 
of lime which’ is so frequently mixed with nitrate of 
potass, Nitro-muriatic acid, which the Arabs made by 
acting on sal ‘ammoniac with nitric acid, rnd which 
they “employed in dissdlving gold, and called aqua résin, 
I ‘have seen no notice of in the portions translated from 
Iindoo ‘works; but this is probably contained ih the 
chapter of Susruta, describing the metallurgic arts 

* for making the elixir of life. But Muriatie acid, which 
Dr, Thomson does not mention’as included in Gebvr’s work, 
the Hindoos make by mixing together common salt and 
alum, previously well dried and pounded; they then add 
some of. the above-mentioned acid liquor of the Cicer 
avietineem, and distil until the whole of the murialic acid is 
disengaged and condensed in the reeciver. 

The metals, or at least those known to all the civilized 
nations of antiquity, were also known to the Iindoos, as 
well as to the Arabs, and gold, silver, copper, iron, lead, 
tin, and mercury, ave mehtioncd in the mara Cosha. 
But in strictly*medical works, we-huve also notices of 
antimony and of arsenic, with indications of their know. 
ledge of the ores of zine, Indeed, one Sanserit work 
is mentioned, Lasarutnw Samovchayem, which trents of 
the medicines prepared with quicksilver, arsenic, and nine 
other metals (dinsl, Mat. Med. IT. p.494) ; and though 
we have no notice of their dissolving these in the acids 
with which they were acquainted,’ this may, perheps, be 
owing to those parts of their works not having yet been 
translated. But the oxides of several metals, us of 
copper, iron, lead, tin, and zine, they were well'aequainted 
with, and used medicinally: of lead, we find mention 
of both the red oxide and of litharge. With the aulphurets 
of iron, copper, antimony, mercury, and arsenic, both 
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realgar aud orpiment, they have loug been familiar, Among 
the salts of the metals, we find the sulphates of copper, of 
zine, and of iron, and of the latter, the rd distinguished 
from the green: the diacetate of copper, and the carbonates 
of lead and of iron, are not only mentioned in their works, 
but*used medicinally, If we had time, wo might shew 
that some of the names by which these articles are indicated 
ave of ITindoo origin ; as Tutia, which occurs in Geber, but 
is not ‘explained by Dr. Thomson; and Afisy, which is 
mentioned by both Greek and Arabian authors. 

That the stibstances indicated in these ancient works, 
were actually such as what we now understand by the 
English names we have assigned, is proved, as well by 
“the. names under which we can, and T have procured 
them in the bazars of India, as by the processes which 
are given for making them. So that it was not merely 
because’ some were found within the limits of their terri- 
tory, that the IIindoos became acquainted with these 
substances ; which, though a strong argument to show that 
they must have been acquainted with a substance, before it 
could have beep sexported to forcign' countries; yet 
would have proved little towards their originating, or 
at least cultivating, chemistr y prior’ to the Arabs, if we had 
not had some chemical processes to which we could confi- 
dently point. ‘huss as in the ease of the acids and 
alkalies, we here see the formation of oxides,'in the 
directions for making the oxide of zines of a sulphurel, 
in those of mercury or Aiptitious cinnabars and. still more 
interesting are the processes for making a kind of calomel, 
as well as of corrosive sublimate. In these a sulphuret is 
first’ formed by mixing quicksilver with fused sulphwrs 
a layer of the black powder, which is thus obtained, is 
then placed over Another" of common salt, in a vessel half 
filled with'small bricks ; over this another vonsal is clivected 
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to be luted. ‘These are to be then placed over a strong fire 
for twelve hours; when cool, the muriates will bo found in 
the uppermost. (Ainslie and Fleming.) 

As the above substances are all noticed and deseribdd in 
medical works, we may | conclude that they were so only for 
medical purposes. ‘Though the ancient Greeks and Romans 
used many metallic substances as external applications, 
it is generally supposed that the Araby were the first 
to prescribe them internally, Le Clore, indeed, says, that 
the first physicians in Europe, who used mereury, lived in 
the fifteenth century, and were indueed to do so from 
yeading the works of Mesue, But in the works of Charak 
and Susruta, to whieh, as has been proved, the earliest of 
the Arabs had access, we find numerous metullic substances 
diregtcd to be given internally; as oxide of iron, with 
ginger and cimamon as a tonics the xust in enehexy, and 
the sulphate in dropsy, Aysenie they prescribed not only 
in leprosy, and probably other cutancous affections, but 
the oxide (arsenious acid) has long been with them -a 
favourite and most efficacious remedy, iv conjunction with 
pepper and aromatics, for the curceof intermittent fevers. 
Moreury appears to have been externally employed in 
the time of Pliny, as in his work occurs the remarkable 
passage (lib, xxxiif, cap. 8): “ Omnia que de minio in 
medicines usu traduntur, temeraria arbilror : prieterquam 
fortassis illito capite ventreve sanguinem sistendum, dum 
ne quid penetret in viscera, as vulnus attingats, aliter 
utendum non equidem censeam.” But the Tindoos have 
from very carly times been in the habit of prescribing the 
sulphuret in the form of fumigation; and tho prepara 
tions which we consider equivalent to calomel’ and to 
corrosive sublimate, in the form of pills eontbined with 
sugar, pepper, and aromatics; in a preat variety of aflec- 
tions and to the extent of caciting salivation, 
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From the positive directions respecting the formation of 
hese several substances, we sec that the [indoos must 
aaye been acquainted with several chemical processes, as 
olution and evaporation, calcination and sublimation. 
Distillation they have for ages practised, Mix Matchett, 
eferring to Mr. Kicr’s paper on the method of distillation, 
is employed by the natives of Chatra, in Ramgur, and 
vhich is exactly the same as practised all over India; 
ias already observed, that the antiquity and generality 
f the practice, and the rude simplicity of the contrivance, 
tamp the originality of the invention, and tend to confirm 
he claim of the people of India to the discovery of the 
rt of distillation, Simple as is their apparatus, they distil 
vith it two of the most fragrant of essences, the atur of 
oses, and the oil of sweet calamus, or fragrant prass-oil 
f Namur, That the Hindoos also practise déstillatio 
ier. descensum, may bé seen in their mode of preparing 
che empyreumatic oil, called olewm nigrum, from the 
seeds of Celastrus nutans (malkungnee), deseribed in 
Mr. Malcolmson’s able Prize Hesay on the Iistory and 
Treatment of Bertberi; which he and others found the 
most efficacious remedy in that intractable complaint. 

Independent, however, of notices in thelr medical 
works, of the knowledge which the Hindoos possessed of 
many chemical processes; we might have inferred that 
they must have been acquainted with some, at least; 
from the high antiquity among them of many chemical arts, 
such as bleaching, dycing, calico-printing, tanning, soap, 
and glass-making. The invention of gunpowder and of 
fireworks has often been assigned them. Working in 
metals they have long been famous for; their slecl acquired 
so great celebrity at an early period, as to have passed 
into a proverb among. the Persians, where fouladee hind 
indicates steel of the best quality; and juwabee hind, « 
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an Indian answer, means a cut with a sword made of 
Indian steel, Their works in copper and brass carly 
attained perfection, and many of their nicer manufactures 
in gold and silver still continue to’ be admired for delicacy 
and beauty. ‘Chis may, perhaps, be ascribed to that fineness 
of touch, which enabled them, in remote antiquily, to 
weave cottons and muslins of such unrivalled delicacy of 
texture, as to be sought for to clothe the kings and ptiests 
of Iigypt, as well as those of the Holy Land. 

Being satislicd of’ the existence of these Sanscrit medical 
works, at a period antecedent to the Arabs, it would no 
doubt be interesting to know something more of their 
contents. But no complete work, and few passages, have 
yet been translated into any European language. Owing, 
however, to the exertions of a gentleman, with whom Lam 
proud to have been associated in the same service, who 
was long President of the Medical Socicty of Calcutta, 
and is now Professor of Sanscrit in the University of 
Oxford,—I need hardly add’ the name of Mornce Wayman 
Wilson,—we are able to get a glimpse of the contents of 
the works of Charak and of Susrnta, (v. Cale. Oriant. 
Magaz. 1823; and On Leprosy, as known to the ITindovs, 
Calo. Med. Trans, vol. i.) "The antiquily of the Sanserit 
language is now well known, and Oriental scholars have 
shown its “affinity with many ancient and modern languages 
of Europe and Western Asia, as the Zend, the Greek and 
Latin, the Sclavonic, and Germanic languages.” Of the 
estimation in which these medical works were held in other 
than the northern provinces of India, wo, have the proofs 
in the care and frequency with which thoy were trans- 
lated into the languages of those parts, as Tamul on one 
hand, and the ‘Yibetan on the other. The former is 
described as “ entirely distincl, and occupying nearly as 
conspicuous a rank among the languages of the Peninsula, 
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as the Sanscrit docs among those of the northein provinces, 
as from it have been derived the ‘I'cloogoo, Malayalan, 
and Canarese languages,” This it is necessary to know, 

in order to appreciate the value of the few tivmslations 

which we possess of Medical works fiom the Lamuls as the 
first section of the Kalpastanum, which is a kind of eom- 
pendium of the general rules of Pharmacy; and an abstract 
of another Indian Treatise of Medicine, published by Dr. 
Teyne, in his Tracts on India, p. 125-171, where ho states 
that * most Uindoo works of any note have been originally 
written in Sansorit, from which they have been tvanslated 
into the modern dialects, as Tamul; ‘Telinga,” &o, A. fow 
passages have also been published by Dr. Ainslie, in his 
Materia Medica of India, from the works of the Magha 
Reesha, or Saint Aghusticr or Agastya, who is' usunlly 
considered as fhe representative of the introduction off 
Sanscrit Literature into the Peninsula of India, and who 
must be of consideiable antiquity, as “he is named in the 
Ramayana, the oldest work most probubly in the profane 
literature of the Hindoas” (Wilson), In addition to thesr, 

we haye lately had published in English:(Journ, Asiat, Soa. 
of Caleutta, iv. p.1), by the eclebrated Hungarion traveller, 
Gsoma de Koros, a Synopsis of a Tibetan work on 
Medicine, of which the contents, he informs us, like that 
of the whole: of Tibetan literature, has been derived 
from Sansovit in the eighth century, 

Thom such sources, I find that the Ilindoas, like ancient, 
as well as modern practitioncis every where excopt in largo 
towns, practised all bianches of the profession. In their 
works, therefore, we find notices in all departments of 
medicine ; instances of which I have not time to adduees 
but it may be sufficient to mention that, with much 
fanciful Anatomy, imaginative Physiology, and absurd 
attention to numbers, there are accounts of Poisons md 
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theirAntidotes ; mention of, the Diseases of Women and 
Childrens with valuable notices relating to Surgorys Medi- 
cine, Materia Medica, and Pharmacy, 

It will no doubt excite surprise, to find among the great 
operations of these ancient surgeons, those of Lithotomy 
and the exttiaction of the Fetus ex utero; and that no 
loss than 127 surgical instruments aro described y- their 
works. But I think the Professor of Surgery will ngtoc 
with them when they declare, that tho first, hast, and 
vhost important of all implements, is the hand,” and 
cannot but be pleased to have his branch of the profession 
described, as “ the first and best of the medical sciences, 
less liable than any other to the fallacies of eonjectural and 
inferential practices, pwe in itself, perpetual in its appli. 
cnbility, the worthy produce of Heaven, and certain, source 
of fame,” 

With respect to Medicine, there are descriptions of the 
number, the origin and seat of discages, with Lheir symptoms, 
diagnosis and prognosis; aceémpanied, of course, with 
copious instructions respecting dict and treatment, Distine- 
tions ave drawn between a theoretical and practical, and 
observations made,’ as well on the character ax on tho 
daties of a Physician. Passages on the latter subjects 
having becit translated, (onc of which I owe to tho kindness 
of Profossor Wilgon,) it will be sven, from bin verbatin 
tvanslation, that those carly ITindaos had no contemptible 
ideas on the subject: 

» “Daving completed the nuispensamie course of study, 
practice js then to be as indisponsnbly acquired ; for he, who 
1s versed in both, desetves to be honoured. as the chief of 
physicians, As it is said (verse), he who is.aequainted with 
the since of medicine only from sud ying the books which 
treat of it, and ig not well grounded in‘ the practice alsa, is 
bewildered awhenygalled upon to attend the sick, like a 
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coward in the day of battle. He who engages in practice, 
presumptuously disregarding written science, is held in no 
estimation by the yirtuous, and merits death from the King. 
Both these desctiptions of persons are unskilful, incom- 
petent in their profession, possessed of only one branch of 
the necessary qualifications, like birds wilh but one wing. 
The medicaments, which contain within them the properties 
of ambrosia, are ns sharp weapons, the deadly thunderbolt, 
or fatal poisons when administered by the ignorant ;—let 
no such man be trusted. He, who, imperfectly master of 
his profession, treats maladies which require cither medi- 
cines or the knife, murders his patients—the vile practi- 
tioner! through his own cupidity, amd the fault of the 
ruling authority. But he, who is conversant with both 
theory, antl practice, is competent to attain the object of 
his professional career, borne onwards like a war-chariot on 
two wheels through, the ranks of the enemy.” 

With respect to Diagnosis, we are told that “ the phy- 
sician should attend chiefly to the following objects, 1. 
‘Lhe heat of the hody, which he must ascertain by fecling 
it with his hands. 2, Its colour: whether pale, yellowish, 
blackish, &e, 8. The speech: whether weak or loud. 
4: The eyes, 5: The colour of the fmcoa: whether black, 
green, or yellow, 6. The urine and its colour, % The 
tongue, If all these ave attentively examined by an expe- 
rienced physician, they will soon point out the nature af 
the discase,”—~(Eeyne’s Tracts, p. 149.) 

The Prognosis, whether favourable or unfayourable, is 
to be formed by attention to the following symptoms :—- 
“ Life,” we are told, (p.164) is not in danger, when the 
following favourable symptoms occur :—When the patient : 
takes medicines without aversion ; when his voice remains 
unaltered ; when during his well days his pulse is clear and 
perceptible; when he keeps himself cleanly while ‘asleep 
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when the hands and fect do not hang inertly from him; 
when the respiration is free and he docs uot expectorate 
too much phlegm ; when he prostrates himself and atlores 
his God in the morning, noon, and evening ; when his 
taste is natural, and especially when he can distinguish 
between sour, bitter, and sweet. Under these favourable 
circumstances, we have no reason to be apprehensive of lify, 
even if the patient should be very weak. 3 

Attention to the stars may likewise give us considerable 
information respecting the fate of our patient, 

“ The symptoms of death are as follows:—i, Want of 
sleep. 2 A constant murmuring, or unintelligible e render 
vours to speak, 3, Want of memory, 4. Deep gronning 
breath, 5, Staring immoveable eyes. 6, Pyoneness to eat 
and to drink many improper things, 7% Disquiotude, 8 
Spasmodic contraction of the hands, fect, mi extremities. 
9. Failure of the sight. 10, An unsteady pulse, that tiuns 
to the right or left when the finger is put npon it, «11. An 
interthittent pulse, 12. When the body becomes eold, and” 
the eyes stare round, 18, Dryness of the bredst, 14, The 
protuberance of ‘the veins, especially of that in the breast. 
15, When the sides of the tongue, of the eyes, and of the 
joints become pale. 16. The swelling of the serotmn. 
1%, Burned, dry exerements. 18, Swelling of the feet and. 
abdomen, especially of the navel. 19, ‘Total costivenoss. 
20. Total want of appetite to cat or drink. 21, Constant 
coughing and yawning, 22. Eaton lnany degree of thirst. 
28, ‘The sinking in of the eyes.” 

Their opinions r especting the character of a physician, were 
given many years ago in Sir W, Ainslic’s Materin Medien 
of India, where, we are told, “IIe must be a person 
of strict veracity, qud of the greatest sobricty and deeorum ; 
he ought to be thoroughly skilled in all the commentaries 
on the Ayurveda, and be otherwise a man of sense and 
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benevolence; his heart must be charitable, his temper calm, 
and his constant study how to do good. Such a man is 
properly called a good physician; and such a physician 
ought still daily to impyove his mind by an attentive 
perusal of scientific books. 

« When a sick person expresses himself peevishly or 
hastily, a good physician is not thereby provoked to impa- 
tience ; he is mild, yet courageous ; and cherishes a cheerful 
hope of being able to save his patient's life: he is frank, 
communicative, impartial, and liberal; yet ever rigid in 
exacting an adherence to whatever regimen or rules he may 
think ‘it necessary to enjoin. . 

* Should death come upon us, under the care of a person 
of this description, it can only be considered as inevitable 
fate, and not the consequence of presumptuous ignorance.” 

That the native practitioners have in some mensure 
benefited by these instructions, we have the sutisfaction to 
learn from a native authority in’ the Asiatic Rescarches, 
If the picture be a true one, I fear they would throw some 
of ‘their Murdpean brethren into the shade; as it is stated, 
* that all the tracts on medicine must indeed be studied by 
the Vydyas: (doctors), and they have often more learning, 
and fay less pride than any of the Brahmins, hey ave 
usually pocts, grammarians, rhetoricians, and moralists; 
and may, in fact, be esteomed:tho most virtuous and amiable 
of the Ifindoos.” 

Tiegret that I have no such favourable passiges to 
adduce in favour of the study of Materia Medica: but as 
the physician is unable to effeet much good without the 
means it affords him; we have what is equally valuable, a 
Jong list of useful medieinés, of which many continue to be 
employed in modern as in very ancient times. As we mipht 
expect from the mild habits, simple dict, and unexcitable 
constitutions of the Hindoos, with attention to regimen, 
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there is a long list of what are transfated asstiaging and 
dopuratory medicines. Rut as we should likewise expect 
from the observers of natuie, in a country where the 
accession of disease is as sudden as is the rapid accumu- 
lation of fearfully fatal symptoms; which are to be arrested 
only by prompiness of decision, and vigour of practice; 
so for such cases the IIindoo sages have observed the 
efficacy of blood-letting, cupping and leeches, with drastic 
and mild purgatives, emetics, diaphoretics, baths, and 
aspersions of water. Somer of the acrid poisons even, were 
used at this carly period, with, as we have scen, arsenic 
and mercurial preparations, ag well as stimulants, sedatives, 
and narcotics, With respect to their preseriptions and 
works, Professor Wilson makes the valuable remark, that 
in proportion as the work is more modern, the com: 
pounds become more extravagant, and assume a more 
important place in the practice, But India, gentlemen, is 
‘not the only country where the simplicity and elenynuss of 
observers has been displaced by the obscurity and miysti- 
fication of compilors. 

The arrangement of Materia Medica, in the Susruta,* 
is one which I do not recollect to have elséwhere seen, but 
onc portion of which plainly betrays its origin, ATL 
medicines ave divided. into locomotive and non-locomotive: 
—among the former are included all animals, whether 
viviparous, oviparous, or produced in moist places. On 
«the banks of the Ganges, as on those of the Nile, we see 
the phenomena resulting from moisture and, heat in the 
swarming of animal forms, gave rise to thg doctrines of 


* My attention was lately more purticntaly called to tho Matorta Medien 
of Sustute by Dr. do Glehn, from St. Petashuigh, who did me the avon 
of a visit to inquiie Into the stato of medicine in Indin; ns he had, wlth 7 
the assistance of Dx, Rosch, obtained some insight into the contents of 
that Sansait author, 
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equivocal generation, Among the non-lecomotive medicines, 
plants are plaved, pnd are followed by mineral medicines ; 
among which, gold, silver, arsenic, mercury, diamonds, 
pearls, and carths, are enumerated. Heat and cold, light 
and darkness, the increase and deerease of the moon's age, 
are mentioned as means to be employed in the cure of 
diseases. ‘Chus we sed sol-lunar influence very early 
attracted the attention of physicians in tropical countries, 
In the Kalpastanum also, we are told, that “ as patients 
are apt to grow worse in the night, double doses of nhedi- 
cine should be given them in the evening. ‘These nighlly 
exacerbations are owing to the influence of the moon, and 
especially of its beams, which produce injurious effects even 
on healthy persons.” So us 

In the last-mentioned work, medicinal drugs and plants 
are artanged under the following ‘heads; Tuberous and 
Bulbous Roots; Roots; Bark of Roots; Bark of large 
Tiees; Trees possessing a peculiar smell; Leaves; 
Flowers; Fruits; Seeds; Acrid and Astringent Vege- 
tables; Milky Plants; Gums and Resins, 'I'his work is 
also extremely interesting, as giving probably the carliost 
notices respecting Bgtanical’ Geography; tho sites and 
climates wheré different kinds of plants grow; the soils 
and seasons whence, and when medicinal planta should be 
collected; mores of ‘keeping medicines and their prepava- 
tion; time during which they remain good; with the 
weights and measures to be used. Among the rules oft 
Pharmacy, we have directions for making Rasaha, or the 
expressed juice of fresh vegetables; Kalkaha, the powder 
of well-dried plants; Sitaha, cold infusions; Srutaha, 
Kashaim and Pandaha, decoctions. Ingredients that are 
added to the decoction after the boiling is over, as syrup, 
honey, pippaly, salts, &. ave called Brativapam by the 
Sastrums. Decoetions made with oil are called Tailon. 
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Some authors, it is said, preseribe decoctions made of meat. 
The Leham or electuary, is composed of a strong decoction 
of diy powdered ingredients, aud some oil, or ghee (clarified 
butter), and stigar or honey. Dr, THeyne also pives, from 
the Treatise on Medicine, the dircetions for making 
Blowers of Zinc,” also of they “ Jion Cendurams,” 
which ave so many modes of preparing martial ethiops,” 
informing us that they “ consider the colour of medicines 
prepared from metals, as the greatest criterion of their 
excellence.” There are also several preparations of copper, 
which the Hindoos have long uscd both internally and 
externally, In the midst of the gootl sense displayed in 
many of their practical instructions, we may in these 
days smile at the ceremonies with which these ave directed 
to be accompanied. Thus it is explained, that by 
the prayers and reading of the Veda by the Biamina, 
Brahma and Vishnu will be pleased; by the light we 
conciliate the favour of. Bhagavatadu, or the snprema 
being; by the heaps of the different kinds of grain we 
please the nine heavenly bodics; by the painted ground 
in particular we gratify the sun; by the ,painted goblet, 
Aswiry, the god of physic ; and by the pearls and precious 
stones we conciliate the favourwf Latchmy Davie, the 
goddess of riches.”—(p. 147.) 

And it is further recommended for his good, (hat 
* Before the patient takes the medicine, the god of physic 
is to be worshipped, in the person of his deputy, the phy- 
siclan, who must be paid well for his serviecs.” 

In the abstract of the Tibetan work, all medicines ara 
subdivided as remedial agents, into thirty-seven different, 
classes, and consist of (715) different substances. With 
respect to such as I am acquainted with, in all these dll 
works, it appears to me, that with the exception of Assa- 
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foctida, mentioned in the Amera-Cosha, I can sce none 
but what are indigenous in India, 
The foregoing extracts, together with those in the sub. 


As the work (Ofiental Magazine, Calcutta, Felirunry and Maveh 1823) 
in which ‘the notlees respecting carly Ilindoo medicines were ano. 
nymously published’ by Professor Wilson ia not ensily to be procured, 
oxeept at Messrs, Allen and Co.’s, Leadenjull-stvect, it will not, IT 
conceive, be out of place, to insort some extracts from these notices aud 
translations, 

Professor Wilson commences with a fow preliminary observations, in 
which he states, “ that there is reason to conclude, fiom the iniporteet 
opportunities of investigation we possess, that in medicina, as hy astronomy, 
an metaphysics, the Hindus once kept pice with the most antightenod 
mations of,the world; and that they attained as thorough & profletency tn 
meflicine and surgery, as any people, Whose nequisitions are recorded, and 
as indeed was practicable, hofore anatomy was mitda \nown ,to us, by tho 
digkoveries of modern inqutirers. 

“Te might ensily be supposed, that their patient attention, and natural 
shrewdness, would render the Findus excellent observers; whilst tho 
extént, nnd fertility of their native country would furnish thom with many 
yaluable drugs and medicaments, ‘Their Nidan, or Dingttosis, aveordingly 
{Appears to define and distinguish symptoms with grent accurney, and their 
“Druvyabhidhana, or Mateiin Medica, is suficiently valuminous, ‘They 
have alsq puid great nttention to regimen and diet, aud havo a number of 
woiks on the food and general heatment, suitod to the gomp)aint, or lavour. 
able to the operation of tho medicino administered. ‘Chis braneh they 
entitle Pathapathya, To theso subjects ara.to he nddol,, tha Chikited, or 
medial treatment of diseases—on whigh subject they’ havo 0 variety of 
compositions, containing much ghsurdity, with much Unt is of valu and 
the Regavidya, or Pharmacy, in which thoy ave must defeleut,” 

* Tho dyur Veda,as tho medical writings of highest antiquity and 
authority aro collectively called, is considered to bo a portion of tho fourth 
or Atharva Veda, and is consequently ‘the work'of Baasaa—hy him it wna 
communicated to Dacira, the Prajapati and by,him, the two Aywixs, or 
sons of Surya, the Sun, wero instiueted in ‘it, and they then berama the 
medical attendants of the goils—a genealogy, that cannot fail xecnlling to te 
the two sons of Lsculapius, and thelr descent from Apollo, Now what 
were the duties of the Aswrxs, aceadlng to Hindu aiithorities ?—the gods, 
enjoying eternal youth and health, stood In no need of physicians, mud conse. 
quently these held no such sinccure station, ‘Ihe wars between the Boda 
and demons, however, and the conflicts amongst the gods themaelycs, in 


"which wounds migitt be suffered, a although, doath was not inflicted, required 


chirurgical aid-and it was this, accordingly, which the two Aswins iot- 
dered. 
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joined notes from Iindoo works, viewed in connexion with 
the apparent antiquity and independent origin of their 
Medicine, display, I conceive, considerable merit, not only 


dered, They performed many extraordinary eures, a4 might have beon 
expected, from their superhuman chatacter, 

“The meaning of these legendary absurdities is clear onongh, and is 

conformable to the tenor of all history, Man, in the semi-barbaious stale, 
if not more subject to external injuries, than internal disonse, wes at least 
more likely to seek vemedios for the former, which wore obyious to his 
senses, than to imagine the meaus of relioving the Intter, whose nature he 
could so little comprehend, 

“ Surgical, therefore, preceded medicinal skill; ns Celsus hos asserted, 
when commenting on Tlomer’s account of Podalitius and Machnon, who 
wero not consulted, he says, dming the plagne in tho Geel camp, 
although regularly employed, to oxtract dats and heal wounds, ‘The sume 
position is maintained, as we shall hereafter soe, by tho Ttindu writers, in 
plain, as well as in legendary language, 

* According to some authorities, the Aawins instructed Ivnna, and Inpna 
was the preceptor of Ditanwanrant; but others make Avrxya, Biranav- 
wasa, ond Craraxa, prior to the latter. Cranaxa's work, which govs 
by his name, ts extant—Dnanwanranr is also atyled Kasirgja, prince of 
Kasi or Benares. Tis disciple was Svanura, the son of Viswamrenay wid 
consequently a contemporary of Rasta: his work also oxists, and js our 
chief guide at presont. It ig unquestionably of somo antiquity, but il te not 
enay to form any conjecture of its real date, except tlint it cannot haye the 
prodigious age, which Ilindu fable assigus it—it is aufietont to know, thut 
it is porliaps tho oldest work on the subject, exeopting that of Cuanara, 
which the IIindua possess. One commentary on the text, mate by 
Unrarea, a Cashmirian, is probably as old as the velfth or thirteenth 
century, and his comment, it is believed, was preeeded by othea, The 
work is divided into six portians—tho Sutra Sf'hana, or Chirurgie) 
Definitions; the Widana Sthana, or section on Symptoms, or Jingnosis s 
Sarira Sthana, anatomy; Chihitsa Shana, the internal application of 
Medicines; Kalpa Sthana, Autidotes; Udara Sthqua, ov a supplemen- 
tary soction on various local diseases, or affections of the eye, ear, &e,—In 
all these divisions, however, surgery, and not general medicine, ig the 
object of the Susruta, 

v" The Ayur Veda, which originally consisted of one hundred sections, of 
a thousand stanzas each, was adapted to the limited facutttes ond jity of 
man, by its distribution into cight subdivisions, the onumeration of whieh 
conveys to us nn accurate ikea, of the objents of the Ars medsndi nmongal 
the Ilindus, The divisions aro thus enumerated—1. ewe 2. Salahya ; 
3, Kaya chititsas 4, BDhutavidya; 6. Kawnarabhritya; 6. Agada; % Rus 
sayuna ; and 8, Bajikarana——'hey are explained us follows: 

T 1" Salya 
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as shewing that they had at an carly period paid attention 
to what now constitute the several branches of medicine, but 
also that they had discovered the various kinds of remedies, 


1. “ Satya ig the art of extracting extrancons eubstances, whether of 
grass, wood, earth, metal, bono, Xe. violently or accidentally Introduced 
into the human body ; with the treatment of the iniammation and suppu- 
ration thereby induced; and by analogy, the cure of all phlegmonoid 
tumours and ubseesses, ‘Ihe word Selya means a dat or arrow, and points 
clearly to the origin of this branch of Hindu seience, In lito manner the 
Nargés, ot physician of the Grecks, was derived, necording to Seatus 
Empiricus, fiom ‘Us, an asrow or dart, 

2. * Salakya is the treatment of eaternat oiganic affections, or tiseasca 
of the eyes, ears, nose, &e.; it is derived trom Salaka, which menna any 
thin and shaip instrument; and is either applicable in the same manner ag 
Salya, to the active causes of (te morbid state, or it is borrowed from the 
generic name of the slender probes and necdtes, used in operations on the 
paits affected, . 

3. “ Kaya Chikitsa is, as the name implics, the application of the Ars 
medendi ( Chikitsa) to the body in general (Kaya), and forma what we men 
hy the Science of Medicino—the two preceding divisions constitute the 
Surgery of modern schools. 

4,  Blnitavidya is the restoration of tho freultics from a disorgonined 
state, induced by Demoniacal possession. ‘This art has vanished before 
the diffusion of knowledge, but it formed a vory important braneh of medical 
practice, through all the schools, Greek, Arabic, or ‘Buropean, unt dee 
scended to days vory near our own, n3 0 reftrcneo to Burton's Anatomy of 
Molancholy may prove to goueral readers, 

5. “ Kanmara dhritya means, the caro of infiney, comprehending not 
only the management of children from their birth, bus the teatment of 
irregular lactic seciction, and puerperal disorde:s in mothers and nursed 
this holds with us alo the place, that its importance claims, 

6.  Agada ia the administration of antidotes—a subject which, os fur as 
it rests upon scientifie principles, iy blended with ovr medieino and aurgary. 

%. “ Rasayana is chemistry, or more correetly alehemy, as tho chief end 
of tho chemical combinations it describes, and which are mostly metalturgio, 
is the discovery of the universal medivine—tho elixir, that was to render 
health permanent, and fifo perpetual, 

8, “ The last branch, Zajikarana, professes to promote the inerease of 
the human race—an illusoy research, which, as well ng tho preeuding, is 
Not without its parallel in ancient, and modern times, 

* Wa have, therefore, included in these branches, all the real and fanciful 
pursuits of physicians of every tima and place, Susnura, however, con~ 
fines his own work to the classes, Salya and Salahya, or Surgery; nthough, 
by an arrangement not uncommon with om own writers, he introduces 
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as well as the modes of applying them. ‘That many of 
these are of a valuable nature, we may readily be assured 
by looking at their Materia Medica, or our own obli- 


occasionally the treatment of general diseases, and tho management of 
women and children, when discussing those topics, to which thoy bear 
relation.” 

— The practical part of the subject of Surgery is precetled hy a fow gone. 
ial remarks, ‘ Living bodios are composed,’ it is snid, * of the five clementa, 
with action or life superadded: they me produced fiom vapour, vegatation, 
incubation, and parturition, as insects, plants, birds, fishes, reptiles, und 
animals, AR the Hindu systems consider vegetable Lodics, as endowed 
with life. Of animals, man is the chief, and in proportion to his compli- 
cated structuro is his liability to diaenso, ‘I'he disorders of the human fanie 
ae of four kinds; aceldental, organic, intellectual, and natural. ‘Sho 
injuries arising from external causes form Ue fist cliss; the avcond com. 
prehends the effects of the vitinted huthours, or derangements of the blood, 
bile, wind, and phlegm ; tho third elass is occasioned by the operation of 
the passions, or the eifects on the constitution of sage, fear, sorrow, joy, 
and others; and tho last is referable to tho necessary, and innnte condition 
of our being, as thist, hunger, sleep, old aga, and decay,” 

— The instruniontal part of niedica! trentment was, necording to tho best 
authorities, of eight kinds—Chhedana, cutting or scission; Bhedana, diy 
sion or excision; ZLehiana, which means drawing lined, appears to bo 
applied to scarification and inoculation; Vyadhana, punctintng ; Lshkyan, 
probing, or sounding; Ahaya, oxtraction of solid bodies; Visravana, 
extraction of fluids, including yenescetion ; and Scvana, ov sowing: and the 
mechanical means, by which these operations were performed, scom to 
havo been suficiently numerous, Of those, the principal ara the following t 

* Yantras, properly machines, in the present case instruments; but to 
distinguish them from the next elass, lo whieh that tile more purtlenlarly 
applies, we may call them implements; Sastras, wenpons, or inatranionts 5 
Kshara, alkaline solutions, or caustics; Agni, fre, tho actunt cautery ; 
Salaka, pins, or tents; Sringa, hoyns, the horns of animals opon at tho 
extremities, and, as well us dlabu or gourds, used as our cupping glasses ; 
the removal of tho atmospheric pressure through the fist boing affected by 
suction, and in the second by raritying tho atv by the application of alamp, 
‘Lhe next subsidiary means ave Jadauka, ov leeches, 

* Besides these, wa hive tinead, leaves, bancages; pledgets, heated 
metallic plates for erubescents, and a variety of astringent or emolliont 
applications,” 

— Tho detailed desoriptions of the vory numerous IIindu instruments 
not. boing very minute or precise, Professor Wilson says, we can only 
eonjecture what thoy may have been, fiom a consideration of the pu port 

of 
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gations to it; as well as by remembering how recently some 
} among them of old date, have been introduced into Huro- 
pean practice; as the smoking of Datura leaves in asthma ; 


of their names, and the objects to which they were applied, in conjunction 
with the imperfect deseription given, 

“The Sastras, or cutting instiuments, were of metal, and should be 
always bight, handsome, polished, and shup, sufliviently go, indeed, to 
divide a hair longitudinally.” 

— “ The means by which the young practitioner is lo obtain dexterity in 
the use of his instiuntents are of a mixed character; and whilst soma ave 
shiking specimens of thé lame contrivances to which the want of the only 
effective yehicle of instiuction, human dissection, compelled the Ilindus to 
lave recouse, others surpiise us by their supposed incompatibihty with 
what we have been hitherto disposed to copsider as insmmountable preji- 
dices. Thus the diferent kinds of scission, longitudinal, transverse, 
invertbd, and cieular, are directed to be practised on fuwers, bulls, and 
gourds. Tneision, on skins, ot bladders, filled with paste und mires 
searification, on the fresh hides of animals, fiom which the hair has not been 
removed; —pinctuning, or lancing, on the hollow stalks of plants, or fhe 
vessels of dead animals ;-—extraction on the cantios of the same, or finits 
with many lage seeds, as the Jack and Bel ;—sutures, on kin and leather, 
und ligatures and bandages on well-mado modols of the human limbs, ‘Lhe 
employment of leather, skin, and oven of dend cnreases, thus enjolued, 
proves an exemption from notions of Impwuity wo were tittle to expect, when 
advoiting to their actunl provilenee, Of course, thelr uso implies the 
absence of nny objecttoris to the similar employment of huni subjects ; 
and although thoy 1a not-specified, they mny possibly be implicated, in tho 
general direction which tho nuthor of the Susruta gives, Uint the teacher 
shall sack to perfect his pupil by the application of ail expedionts, which he 
may think calculated to effect his proficioncy,” 

— “ Ofthe supplementary mttclos of Wndu surgery, the fist ia Kahare, 
alkatine or alknlescent salts, ‘This is obtained by burning diferent vegotnbla 
substances, ant hoiting the asies with Ave or al thnes thelr mensad of 
water. In some cases the concentiated solution is used after straining, 
and is administered internally, as well as applicd oxternally.” 

~— “Care is enjoined in their use, and emollient applications ae to be 
applied, if the caustic occasions very grant pain, At tho samo timo these 
and the othe: substitutes for instrumental agents ate only to bo had reeauise 
to, where it is necesam'y to humour the weakness of the patient. ‘hey 
are especially found setyiceable, where the sugeon hns to deal with princes 
and persona of rank, old men, Women and childien, and individunis of 6 
timid and effeminate character,” 

—- “The cautery is applied by hot seeds, combustible substances inflamed, 
boiling fluids of a gelatinons or mucous ronsivichee, and heated motutlic 

bare, 
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the prescribing of Nux yomica in paralysis and dyspepsia, 
and the revival of the use of Croton Tiglium. Fron the 
mixture, however, of much ignorance and absurdity with 
what is valuable, many will be apt to despise altogether 
the Medicine of the Eust. But if it he recolleated how 
long in Europe prevailed the influence of Galen; as well 
as how many absurd formule still figure in somo conti- 
nental Pharmacopeeias, ay also how comparatively recent is 
the time since our own was so greatly improved ; some 
feeling of humiliation will control the pride with which we 
now view the medical sciences. As records of carly civi- 
lisation, and as elucidating the history of medicine, a more 


bais, plates, and probes. The application is usoful in many enses, as to 
the temples and forehead, for hend-nches ; to the oye-lids, for diseases of 
the eyes; to the prit affected, for induiations in the skins to tho sides, for 
apleen and liver; and to the abdomen, for mesentoric enlargements, Aa 
amongst the Gieeks, however, the chicf use of tha cuntery was in the ense 
of hemorthages, bleeding belng stopped by seming the wounded vessels,” 

— Tfleeches, when applied, are slow aud sluggish, a little btood may be 
diawn from the pat bys lancet, to excite thelr vivacity ; when they fall of, 
the bleeding may be mutntahied by the use of the horna and gowds, or (ho 
shbatitutes alieady mentioned, for the cupping glasses of our own practice,” 

— “Tho operations aie rude, and very huporfectly deseribed. They wore 
evidently bold, and must have been hazadous:—tholr boing attempted at 
all is however most extuaoidinay, unless their obliteration fiom the know- 
ledge, not to say the pructica, of inter times, bo cousiduied ns a still moro 
sematkable eifeumstance. Itwould be an inquiry of some interest, to 
tiace the period and causes of tho disappemauce of Smgery fom wmongst 
the Iindus—it ia ovidently of comparatively modern ocemence, ay ope- 
1ntive and instrumental piacticg forms so principal n part of those wiitings, 
whieh are undeniably most ancient; and which, being regaided as the com. 
position of inspired wiitora, no held of the highest authority,” 

Bestdes these sacred writings, there avo many valuublo professional tracts 
which cotrespond with, and ic, In facts commentaries on them, ‘hese 
ara saidl to ave been composed by prophets and holy mon (Magha Reeshees), 
to whom is generally given a diving oilgin..” 

The different nafions of India have thelr respective madival authors, In 
the Peninsula and the South of India, in Vamul; those of the ‘Telingna 
in Teloogoo; in Bengal and the Nosthein Provinces, the works in uso 
among tho Hindoos aic in Sanserit; white among tie Mahomedin popu» 
lation, Persian works and tianslations fiom the Arabie ae ebiedly in usc. 
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intimate knowledge of the contents of these Hindoo works 
-would be highly interesting; and I hope that thee fs 
sufficient zeal in the profession here, as well as in India, 
to command the translation of at least the two oldest 
works, (those of Charak and Susruta,) as well as of one 
on each of the different departments, to give Muropean 
renders a complete view of Iindoo Medicine, and enable 
ust’ weigh its claims to originality, 

Ilindoo works on Medicine having been proved to have 
existed prior to the Arabs, little doubt can be entertained, 
I conceive, respecting their originality; as we know of no 
source from which they could have been borrowed, execpt 
from the Greeks; and there is little probability of the 
Tlindoos having had access to any original or translated 
works at so early a period, as must have been the ease 
from their containing vio traces of the Galenical doctrines 
so conspicuous in the writings of the Arabs, Some coin- 
cidences would appear rather to be that of observers of 
the same facts, than of borrowers from the same books, 
‘The desciiption of some discases which scom to have been 
fist known in India, as well as the internal adininistration 
of metals, they could not have borrowed from the Greeks, 
That thae must have been independent observers in 
India, at 2 very early age of the world, we have proofs 
in the commerce of their manufactures and of their medi- 
cines, Many of the latter may be found deseribed in the 
works of the Greeks, but we see no trace of uropeat 
medicines in those of the Iindoos; and though know- 
ledge may travel from north to south, tropical products 
can in our hemispheie only travel from south to north. 
Their employment, therefore, in the latter, proves their 
previous investigation by a people resident in the countries 
of their growth. On such grounds, therefore, I conceive, 
we may infer the antiquity of Ilindoo medicine; and while 
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mable to get any positive dates for their works, we may 
yel, by circumstantial evidence, obtain an approximation 
which will, I think, prove its independent origin, We 
may, however, conceive it to be the remains of a still inore 
ancient system, of which we have no records, but of the 
existence of which there can be no doubt, as Tlerodotus 
relates, that in his time, in Egypt, there were distinet 
physicians for different discases, which were classed 
according to their seat in the human body; and from 
Diodorus Siculus we learn, that every physician was 
obliged to follow a wiitten code, Ience it is more than 
probable that there was carly in Nigypt a distinct system of 
medlicine, and we have notices also in the works of the 
ancients of its being a subject much attended to by the Per. 
sian magi, Notwithstanding that the Greeks travelled to the 
East and to Egypt in quest of knowledge, it haa been 
said, that Egyptian medicine consisted chiefly in incan- 
tation; but this explanation is as likely to have been 
owing to the ignorance of the nariators as of the physicians; 
for even in our own day we seldom sce even well-informed 
writers able to explain or to describe correctly frets of a 
scientific nature. In the same mamner, those who were 
unable to deeypher their hieroglyphics, pronounced all 
the knowledge of the Egyptian priesthood to consist in 
magic. 

‘The only direct testimony we have with 1espect to the 
date of the works of Charak and of Susruta, is that of 
Professor Wilson, who states that from their being men- 
tioned in the Puranas, the ninth or tenth century js the 
most modern limit of our conjecture; while the style of the 
authors, as well as their having become the heroes of fable, 
indicate a long anterior date. The Arabs inust have hecome 
acquainted with the translations in the eighth, or curly in 
the ninth century, as [arun-al-Rashid and Al-Manoon 
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succeeded respectively in the years 786 and 818 to the 
Caliphate, when it stretched to the Indus: the latter sur- 
vived only twenty years. Geber is supposed to have lived 
in the seventh or eighth century, and we have shown the 
probability of his having had access to the chemical 
knowledge of ‘the Hindoos, But for their merits to have 
been sufficiently established for their works to be translated 
at the same time with those of the principal Greck authors, 
theseLJindoo physicians must ‘certainly have lived and written 
long before; to allow theit fame to: extend into foreign coun- 
tries, in an age when the communication of liternture must 
have been at Jeast as slow as it now is in the Mast. 


* Having mentioned to Professor Wilson the discovery I hnd made, of 
the Arabs having been indebted to the Ilindoos fo. some of tho infor. 
mation for which they have hitherto icceived credit, ho informed mo that he 
had seen a notice in the Foeign Quarterly Review, of a German physician 
having made the same discovery. I looked though every number of that 
periodical, but was unable to find the notice alluded to It is only pinee 
the foegoing pat has been in type, that Profeasor Wilsou has informed 
me, that the notice was contained in the Jounal of Education, On applying 
to Mesais, Taylor and Walter, booksollois to University Callege, they 
weie good enough to look out tha passage for mo, where may be seen, 
in volume vill, ps 176, that “ Dietz, one of the medleal professors nt the 
University of KUnigaberg, who has spent five years of his lifo in visiting the 
principal limies of Germany, Italy, Switzerland, Spain, Franeo, and 
England, In seach of manuscripts of ancient Greck, Roman, and Oilental 
writers on Medicine, is now edgaged in publishing his ‘ Annlocta Motien! 
The work contains several interesting papois on tho subject of Physical 
Science among the Indians and Arabians, aud communicntes geveral intioe 
ductory notices and illustiations from native Easton wiltora, Diety proves 
that the late Greek physicians wae acquainted with tho medical worka of 
the Hindus, and availed themselves of their medicaments; but he more 
particularly shews, that the Arabians wero familiar with them, and extolled 
the healing art, as practised by the Indians, quite as much as that in use 
among the Greeks. It appems fiom Ibn Osnibo's testimony (irom whose 
biographical work Dietz has given a jong abstract on the Lives of Indian 
Physicians), that a varicty of tueatises on Medionl Science wero translated 
from the Sanserlt into Persian and A1abie, particulaly the moro impoitant 
compilations of Chatake and Susinta, which are still held in estimation in 
India; and that Manka and Saleh, the former of whom tanglated 4 special 
treatise on Porson into Peisian, even held appolniments as hody-physicians 
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If we n & eonsider the period when translations were 
first mad F drom these works into other laiguages, 
though indieating vather the age when neighbouring 


at the Coure of Ifarun-al-Rashid.” ‘Cho fact of tho tranglation of numerous 
Woks ow medicine from the Sansertt into Arable we haye long known, 
from the list of thoss works given by Sir W. Ainallo at the end of hia 
Materia Indica; but the age when these translations wee made we were 
unacquainted with, The natme of the woiks of Charaka and Suaiute we 
had a glimpge of from Professor Wilson's translations; but tha fuct of 
Manto and Saleh being at the Comt of TMatun-nl-Rashid is extremely 
curions, as well as that of the later Greek physicians having lad access to 
some Hirdoo woiks, Actuarius and Myiepsus are unimportant, as both 
were subsequent to the Arabs; but oyen previous to them, as I have 
more then once mentioned to Professor Wilson, the oveunienee of lony 
presetiptions, composed of tropical products, appenied to ma to ho taken 
from Windoo woike, , ’ 4 

‘The wail of Susruta, it may bo useftt to romark, fs now ensily proces 
inble, as it was one of those oidered to be plated by the Indian Govern 
ment for the use of its mnlive subjeuts; but stiange to say, the printing 
was stopped, of this as well as of many athea, when moxtwee newly 
completed: the fast volume and thee-fomths of the svcond of the 
Sustuta having been pringed. Fortunately the Asiatic Society of Calcutta, 
with the spirit and zaul which hos ever distinguished it, and with a tins 
knowledge of what was for the benefit of the government itself, under tovle, 
at thelr own risk, to complete the abaudoried works, If the oerurrence 
had not been ag ievent, it might, liko the burning of the Alexandrim 
library, fiom its ineiedibllity, bave afforded disputanta or defenders an 
Opportunity of denying, or, nt least, doubting the fact. ‘Tho Asie 
Society has been energetieally supported jn its sepesuntations by the 
Royal Asiatic Society; and itis gratifying to stato, ulna by tho “ Suciétd 
Astatique” of Paris, and by’ Getman litem, In promoting tho sale of 
these works on tho Contineyt, ‘What choir efforts, coupled with the 
neeession of Lord Auckland to thé Indian Government have eon in some 
degree successful, we have the assurance, in comparing the statement at 
the end of 1835 with that at the concluslon of the yeur 1896, uf the 
Taditor of the Journal of the Asiatic Saciety of Calcutta, 

“ Without venturing to impugn in uny degree the wisdom or policy of u 
mensure, which ha in the face of all Indin withdrawn the countenance of 
government from tha loninod natives of the conntry, and prouounved 1 
vorilict of condemnation and abandonment on its litoture, it may le 
allowable in this place ta prophecy, that the conduat of the Asiatic Suciety, 
in stepping forward to roscue the half-pinted volumes of Sansevit, Aibie, 
and Porsian, ‘will be approved and applanded hy every learned Society and 
‘very acholdt in Europo, Lett tn their unfinished stute, they would luve 
indeed meiited the opprobious tusignation of an ‘accumulation of wanlo 
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nations were able to appreciate the value of such works 
than the time when they were written, we still get a 
confirmation of the previous testimony, ‘Thus they were 
translated into Tamul by the Maha Rishi Aghastioy, 
(v. p. 48), who appears to have introduced tho religion, as 
well as the science of the Iindoos, into the Peninsula before 
the Christian era, That the Hindoos of the north had com- 
tmunication anterior to that date with the inhabitants of the 
south, has been proved by Mr. Turnour, who has been 
able to shew, from Pali annals, the connexion between Cey. 
lon and Ancient Behar, from the period of the riso in the 
latter of Buddhism (548 B.C.) nearly six centuries before 
the Christian era, This connexion is attested, according 
to the Rev, Dr. Mill, by the very language in which 
these annals ave written: the Pali being no other 
than the classical form of a peculiar modification of 
Sanserit speech in Ancient Behar. The general correct- 
ness of these annals has, among other facts, been further 
confirmed by their containing the-names of six sovereigns, 
whose existence had becn indicated by coins only recently 
found in India, (ourn, As. Soc, Caleulta, v, pp. 820). 
Sanscrit Medical Literature, we have seen, (p. 48) was 
introduced into Tibet tin the cighth century; whence it 
probably spread further eastward, though we have no 
means of ascertaining the fact; but I think it likely that 


paper,’ applied to them by tha government which had originally ordered, 
and had expended vast sums upon, thelr publication.” (Dee, 1898), 

“Tf, in our last volume, we could not refrain from noticing, ne the moat 
prominent object of interest in its contents, the sugpension of oriental 
publications by the British Indian Gavernment, aud the general discournge. 
ment under which oriental studics were doomed to languish, we mst not, 
on the present aceasion, omit to make honowable mention of (he patronage 
and favour which Ins onee more dawned upon solonco and liteiatnra in 
India under the present administration, ‘Tho proceedings of tho Aalatie 
Society, Inst year so full of painful discussion and unsneeessfut appeal, this 
yea shine forth with tokens of distinguished consideration,” (Dec, 1886). 
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some connexion will be found to have existed between the 
medicine of the Hindoos and that of the Chinese. 

On the subject of Chinese Medicine, we have a short 
notice, and another on the Chinese Treatment of Paralysis, 
in the Calcutta Medical ‘T'vansactions, Vol. I., (p. 146), where 
it is stated that the Science of Medicine inay be sid to 
have commenced with Chang-ke (about A.D, 229); for 
all works before that (said to be dated 189 and 1105 yedrs 
B.C.) treat of medicine, without giving prescriptions. As 
this is extracted from a new compilation made by order of 
the Emperor in 1789, it is difficult, from the necessary 
changes in arrangement and the heading of chnpters, 


to be able to trace the sources whence they may have been _ 


derived, or where they communicated information, But 
it may be remarked as important, that gmall-pox is 
noticed, both in this and the Tibetan work, in conjunc- 
tion with infectious diseases in general, Moro recently, 
Mr, Gutzlaff, Missionary in China, has in the Proceed. 
ings of the Asiatic Society, part vii. p. 154, given a short 
view of a celebrated work, in forly volumes, on Chinese 
Medicine, which is called “ Ching che chim ching,” de. 
“Approved marking line of Medicnl Practice.” Of this, 
seven,volumes consist of Nosoldgy, Z'sa-ching; cight of 
Pharmacology, Luy-fang; five of Pathology, Shang-hans 
six of Surgery, Wae-ka; and the remaining volumes treat 
of the diseases of Women and Children, ‘Ihe Chinese 
Pharmacopoeia is deseribed as being very extensive; almost 
every shrub, leaf or root, being adopted as an article of 
Materia Medica. Among many indigenous products, of 
which we may get a pretty adcurate idea from the drawings 


which have been published, as well as from the collection , 


of Chinese Materia Medica, in the possession of the 
College of Physicians; there: are others, whieh they 


import from foreign countries, Among the former may be 
: 
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mentioned musk, rhubarb, ginseng, the Imve of the 
silk-worm, &c.; while among the exotic articles are opium, 
assafostida, and many aromatics, as nutmegs, cloves, cinna- 
mon, and pepper, It is curious to observe the number of 
animal products which they employ as medicinal articles; 
as the bones of tigers and elephants, the horns of animals, 

_ and the fins of fishes, with reptiles, snails, and scorpions. 
It is interesting-to find among them also, the employment 
internally of cinnabar and the oxide of mereury, as well 
as of the oxide and sulphuret of arsenic. I may: briefly 
remark, that many articles are common to the Hindoo and 
Chinese lists of Materia Medica, T'rom the translation 
of a Chinese account of India, published in the Asiatic 
Journal, July 1836, it will be seen that there was constant 
intercourse between these countries even before the Christian 
era, by means of travellers and ainbassadors; and that 
Buddhist pricsts in visiting China, took with them as 
presents classical Indian books. It is also worthy of 
notice, in connexion with the chapter on this subject in 
Susruta, that in A.D. 648, the Emperor of China having 
sent an ambassador to India, this officer met wilh a 
doctor, who told him that he was 200 years old, and that 
he possessed the recipe of immortality, Upon heaving 
which, a second embassy was dispatched in search of the 
philosophical stone. 

If we now revert to the north, we may readily concede 
that from the position and history of Persia, there must 
always have been considerable intercourse between it and 
India. But independent of this, we have positive testi- 
mony on the subject, as the Baron de Sacy, in his account 
of the now well-known Sanscrit origin of the ables of Pilpny, 
states that these were first translated into Pchlevi during 
the reign of the Persian King Nooshiwwyan, who ascended 
the throne in 581, and died in 879; and who ig reported 


69 
by historians to have encouraged learning, and to have 
introduced Grecian philosophy at his court. The trans- 
lations were made by the Physician Barzouych who hed 
brought the original from India with other books, and 
who by more than one previous journcy to that country, 
had acquired a knowledge of Sanscrit. Ile is stated parti- 
cularly, to have made two journeys, one for the purpose of 
procuring medicaments and herbs, and the other for 
obtaining specimens of the literature of the Hindoos, 

That commercial intercourse subsisted between India 
and the Babyloniaus and Assyrians, is goncrally achnitted 5 
that in this the Persians subsequently participated, is 
well known, as well as that they invaded India, and held 
sovereignty over some of the north-western provinees, But 
that the Persians obtained any knowledge of the medicine 
of the Efindoos, when they first became acquainted with 
their literature, we are not informed, vom a physician, 
however, visiting Hindoosthan to procure medicaments and 
books, we are assured that the former were then in high 
repute, and that their virtues had been deserifed by the 
authors, or at least ascertained by the practitioners of 
medicine in India, Some therefore may have formed a 
portion of the trade which always subsisted between 
these counivics, and of which .Assafootida, and perhaps 
some of the other footid gum-resina, formed a part of the 
return which Persia made for the spices and aromatics of 
the East, 

That some of these did form articles of commerce in 
very ancient times, we know from the accounts of Greek 
and Roman. writers; that they were employed not only 
as condiments, but algo as medicines, we likewise know 
from their being included in the most ancient lists of 
Materia Medica, with some, as Lycium indicum, which 
could only have becn employed as medicines, ‘Chese might 
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certainly have all become known to the nations af’ the West, 
through the medium of Egypt, which was enrly visited 
by Grecian Philosophers; and to which, from remote 
antiquity, an active commerce was carried on along the 
Red Sea, by the Arabs of Yemen. ‘hey, as well as the 
Pheenicians, may have been enabled to visit India even 
in the infancy of navigation, either by consting or by the 
aid of the monsoons, But this commerce, long as it 
had been established, and extensive as it no doubt was, 
cannot be compared, in the opinion’ of Ieeren, with that 
which had, from probably eavlicr times, always taken place 
by land. 3 

As'the Persian Court and kingdom were for nearly 
twelve centuries in the most flourishing condition, they 
necessarily became the resort of travellers and meychants 
from all parts of the world, Tere, therefore, the products 
of the East must at an early time have been in great 
demand: and, here, as well as in Egypt, they may have 
become known to the philosophers and physicians of Greece, 
That these resorted to, and were held in high estimation 
at, the Court of Persia, when this held sway over some of 
the north-western provinces of India, is easily proved. 
Even as early, as 490 B.C., or during the plague of’ 
Athens, with which the inhabitants‘of Persia wore algo. 
afflicted, Artaxerxes ig said to have invited ITippocrates to 
his Court: and though néither the proposal, nor the answer 
of the latter refusing to leave his countrymen at such a 
juncture, is credited, there can be no doubt of the high 
estimation in which Greek physicians were then held, ag 
only thirty yenrs later, Ctesias was Physician tg the Persian 
sovercign, and remained in that capacity for seventeen 
years, during which he wrote a history of the Persian 
Empire, and an account of India, the latter of which has 
been shewn by Profesyor Wilson, in a paper read to the 
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Ashmolean Soeicty of Oxford, to contain notices of the 
natural productions of the country, which, though often 
extravagant and absurd, are nevertheles founded on 
truth, Besides, there were always Grecian mercenarics 
in Persian pay; and the Grecian prisoners taken at 
Evetria wore settled in Persia, within a day's journey of 
Susa, In the year 830 B.C., Darius Codomanus was 
killed, and on end put to the Kaianion dynasty of the 
Persian empire by Alexander, who carricd his arms to the 
shorés of the Indus, and there, as we learn from his histo- 
rians, held intercourse with Indian sages. On his death, 
Persia fell to the shave of Seleucus, (807 B.C.) who svon alter- 
wards penetrated even to the Ganges: but being threatened 
by Antigonus, he entered into an alliance with the Indian 
Sovereign, Sandracottus (Chundragupta) which was main- 
tained for many years; he even, it is related, gave his 
daughter in marriage to the Indian sovereign, as well as 
sent him Grecian auxiliaries to assist in repelling his 
enemies. Megasthenes and Quesicratus were also sent as > 
an embassy, and the former having resided for some years 
at Palibothva (Patna), gave the Greeks some of the most 
correct accounts they had of India, . During the reign of 
the Seleucide, and their successors, who held possession of 
all the countries between the Tuphrates, the Indus, and 
the Oxus, the commerce of India with the North is described 
as having been very considerable. ‘Ihe recent discovery in 
the north-western part of ancient India, and in Caubul, of 
innumerable coins, commencing with the third of the 
Seleucidee, and his known successors, and continuing for 
many centuries, has revealed a series of unrecorded Bactrian 
princes, who, at fist‘independent, afterwards held sway 
under the Persian King of Kings over the countries between 
Persia and India, including some of the north-western pro- 
vinees of the latter. It is extremely interesting, in this long 
series of coins, .to observe the purely Greek ones suececdled 
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by those having a Greck inscription on one side, and a 
Pehlevi on the reverse ; Native designations, even in Greek 
characters, becoming substituted for the purely Grock 
titles; whence the Greek characters are found to have 
continued in use even until the fourth century, in the 
provinces of Caubul and the Punjab. From the later Indo- 
Seythic coins, themselves the continuation of the purely 
Greek, the Hindoo coinage of Canouge has been clearly 
proved to have originated by Mz, Prinsep, in his invaluable 
Jowmnal of the Asiatic Society, vol, 8,4, ands. The 
Parthians, who swayed these Bactrian princes, and who so 
long and so successfully opposed the Roman arms, made 
their first attempts 250 B.C. on, and held the Persian 
sceptre to AD, 223, when Artaxerxes overthrow thoir 
power, and established the Sassanion dynasty, which 
reigned in Persia from this time to A.D, 682, when the Arabs 
invaded Persia. During this dynasty, the connexion of 
Greek physicians with Persia was coutinued, as some 
followed the Emperor Valerian, when he was taken 
prisoner in the year 262 A.D., by Sapor I, Greek phy- 
sicians were also sent with the daughter of the Jmperor 
Aurelian, when given in marriage to Sapor Il,, who is 
said to havo built the city of Jondisubour or Nisabur, in 
honour of his queen. It is, related by Dr. Freind, that 
during the reign of Chosroes, and previous to the embassy 
from the Romans to Persia of Archindus, who was accom. 
,panied by the pseudo-philosopher Uyaniua,  Damascius 
the Syrian, Simplicius of Cilicia, Diogenes of Phoonicia, 
and Isidorus of Gaza, &e., the greatest and most leaned 
philosophers of the age, having an aversion {to the 
establislied religion, retired into Persia.” (1. p.138), It is 
thought by some authors, that it was in consequence of 
the settling of the above Greek physicians at Jondisabour, 
that this became celebrated as a medical school, and that 
so many of the more celebrated Avabiay physicians, as 
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Rhazes, Waly Abbas, and Avicenna, were educated in 
the more eastern parts of Asia. 

Fyom this historical review, it is evident that continued 
communication was maintained between the Greeks and 
Persians from the time of Clesias, or the fourth century 
before, to the sixth century after our Saviour, But this 
‘brings the connexion tven beyond the time of Oribasius 
and Altius, who ave noted for having preserved whatever 
was valuable in what has been called the Egyptian, but 
which to me looks very like Indian Polypharmacy. ‘These 
authors having lived in the fourth and fifth centurics, are 
not much, if at all, anterior to-the time of Nooshirwan, 
when Barzouych was sent from Persia into India for 
medicaments. Previous even to this (A.D. 880), we hear 
of the Persian king Bahram visiting, in disguise, the 
Court of Basdeo, sovereign of Canouge, to study tho 
laws, religion, and manners of the Ilindoos, ‘To this inter» 
communication has usually been ascribed the coincidences 
which have been gobserved between the science of the 
Greeks and that of the Ilindoos; and it has, Uncrefore, been 
inferred, that the latter must have borrowed from the 
former; though the facts, I conceive, are as well caleu- 
lated to prove the reverse, 

As Plants, from their fixedness to the soil, and subjection 
to the atmosphere, indicate to geologists the climates in 
which they lived in former ages of the world, even better 
than animals, which from changes of covering frequently 
adapt themselves to new situations; so shall we find plants, 
or such of their products as are applied to medical purposes, 
well suited to indicate the antiquity of the cultivation of 
medicine, in the countries where alone we know they can 
grow. Taking, therefore, the articles of Materia Medicn 
as they were handed to us by the Arabs, we shall find in 
their names and the countries whence they must ever have 
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been introduced, indications of the different schools of 
medicine, which have flourished at different timos; and 
allof whicli find a place in history, except the Indian. Thus 
the plants and medicines of European climates, of Asin 
Minor and of Syria, we can account for, from the conti- 
nued existence of Greck physicians, from the time of 
Hippocrates’ to that of Paulus Aigineta; those of Egypt 
and Africa, from the Alexandrian School, which subsisted 
from B.C. $00 to A.D, ‘700, or to the period of the destruc- 
tion of its institutions by the Arabians, ‘I'he occurrence 
of Jewish names may also be accounted forf from many 
physicians having been of the Jewish nation for a series of 
ages. ‘The properties of medicinal articles must, in very 
ancient times, have been investigated in Porsia, as their 
fetid gum-resins early make their appearance in’ the 
records of medicine; and in Dioscorides, we have numerous 
names of plants as given them by the Magi (cnpopuraat). 
Jondisabour, also, was a celebrated medical school, previous 
to the Arabians, as G. Bactishua was educated there, and 
celebrated as well for’ his skill in medicine, as for his 
proficiency in the Persian and Arabian languages; whenve 
he was sent for to attend Almanzor, the second Caliph of 
the Abbasides, and being detained, ianslated, at his request, 
several books of medicine. But even previous to him, an 
impulse had been given to translations from other languages, 
as the work called Pandects of Medicine, of Aaron the 
Presbyter, who lived at Alexandria subsequently to the 
era of the ILegira, was translated in 683 into Arabic by 
Masarjawaihas. The Old ‘Testament, moreover, was first 
translated by Warka, the son of Nacefel, who is mentioned 
in the Koran, and who died in A.D.-612, * 
Considerable as appears to have been Iindoo medicine, 
and extensive as no doubt has beon the influence of its 
Materia Medica, the absence of all record of the former 
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in the annals of medicine, can only be accounted for from 
the geographical position of India with respect to Zuvope, 
and the total unacquaintance with the refined language of 
the former, which prevailed in the latter even to our own 
day, For when the name of even the most eclebrated 
Hindoo writer presented itself before 4 modern author 
writing expressly on the subject, it is passed over without 
comment or examination Scharak Indus, a Rhazco 
citatus plane ignotus.” (Sprengel. list. Rei. Ilerb. 1. p. 284.) 
That a Hindoo system of medicine does exist, we know’ 
from their numerous books on all branches of that science ; 
that some of these were written prior to the Arabs, we have 
shewn by their being quoted in the works of the latter. 
How much earlier than the eighth century the principal of 
them were composed, we may only hope to ascertain by 
the progress now making in settling Indian Chronology. 
But in absence of this it ia practicable, as 1 have stated, 
to get a conviction of the cultivation of medicine among the 
Hindoos at still earlier periods, from occasional notices 
by writers of the West ; and we cannot but allow thom an 
early knowledge of the properties of many of the valu- 
able drugs which their country afforded them, when we 
see the necessarily subsequent employment of the same by 
the Greeks and Romans. 

For this purpose it is not again necossaty to notice the 
Hindoo drugs mentioned in the works of the Arabs, and 
still less to vefer to such of the Greek authors as Actuarius 
and Myrepsus, who were subsequent to them. But it is 
advisable to keep in mind, thit the Argbs, from their 
position and communication with the East, must necessarily 
have had a ‘practical knowledge’ of the articles imported 
from India, ,and described in their works; while the 
Christian physicians employed as translators in the City of 
the Caliphs,being equally acquainted with both the Greck 
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and Arabic languages, must have. correctly applied the 
synonymous terms, to such drugs as had Leen long in use; 
while those which then began to be first employed, must 
‘have been introduced cither by new or by their- Indian 
names, In this view the continued chain of authors ia 
very valuable, as cach is likely to have been well acquainted 
with the drugs described by at least his immediate pre- 
decessor : “Myrepsus, therefore, is useful in forming the 
connexion with the Arab authors, as well as with Paulus 
Aigineta, whom they so closely succeeded ; while he com. 
pletes the reference to Altius and Oribasius, 

These authors, however, being chiefly copyists of their 
predecessors, as well as having for the most part prac- 
tised as far West as Rome, eqntain little information 
which is not found in older works, and few new medicines; 
though their prescriptions are often almost entirely composed 
of Indian drugs. Paulus of Algina, who lived in the 
seventh century, and was a great traveller, treats par. 
cularly, as remarked by Dr. T'reind, of the diseases of 
Women, and in his sixth book gives us, even if we compare 
him with Celsus, the most perfect account of Surgery, as 
it stood in the time of the ancients. “The chapter concern- 
ing the extraction of Darts and Arrows, &¢, contains many 
excellent rules; and the description he gives of that sort of 
weapon, then in use among’ the ancients, particularly the 
Egyptians, is very curious, and clear, as well as concise.” 
(1. p. 163), He notices few new medicines, but, among 
the Plasters, there is an “ Mmplastrum indicum;”-—— ho 
is probably the first to nfention the internal use of Stecl, 
as he speaks much of its virlues in scirrhus of the splecn, 
and recommends it both in infusion and in substance ;” he 
seems alse to have been the first to take notice of Cloves, 
and of Rhubarb, by the name of “rheum barbaricum,” which 

_ Actuarius,.and after him Myvepsus, called “ veon indioon,” 
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Fr. 1. p.82-115. He has also a “ Collyrium mitigntorium 
Trypherum,” (p. 169); and a “ Smegma aut pulvis epre- 

ius: yocant autem quidam ipsum Indwn, alii Ascle- 
pium ;” and of which the prescription is given, as “Descriptio 
pulveris Indici;” respecting which he observes, “ ITic 
pulvig preestantiasimus est ct efficax.” (Med. artis prineip. 
p 805. ed. Steph.) 

/@tius, a native of Amida, in Mesopotamia, who lived 
at the end of the fifth century, and studied at Alexandria, 
must, from his connexions, have had means for obtaining 
more correct information on eastern subjects, Ho is most full 
and original'on surgical subjects ; much so on both the actual 
and potential cautery, describing the several ways of maging 
the latter, as well as issues. “ [fe employs nearly a 
whole book upon plasters, including all those known to 
the Persians, Egyptians, and Grecks;” and appears to 
have had some acquaintance with the medicines, diseases, 
and practice of the Hast, as he has a “ Collyrium Indinvum,” 
mentions Sandaracha (Sulphuret of Arsenic) by its Pérsian 
name Zarnach; states that  Prosbyteri Indi” prepare 
* pharmacum ad calculos, quod itidem: externum lapidem 
in grumos resolver¢ posse quidam aiunt.” Naoes Indioce, 
Cocoa-nuts, Zador,* (Zudwar} andGalanga (Saunse. Kolin- 
jana), Zedoary and Galangal roots, Santalum, Saudal- 
wood, all Indian tropical products are mentioned, for the 
first time; as well as the fruit of Semecarpus Anacar- 


* As this prescription is as well calculated as any to give a notice of 
their nature, and the number of Indian artleles usually introduced, it is 
here tianscribed— Zador id est zedonrin, galunge, ligusticl, sesolis, car- 
damomi, piperis longi, piperis albi, cinamoml, zingiberls, seminis Smyrnii, 
caryophylli, phylll, stachyos, myrobalani, ph, costi, scordll, silphil sive 
Jaserpitli, rhei barbaici, peontm, alii etiam arboria nueis viseum ot poliwi 
semen, itemquo snxifagum ac casinm addunt ; ox his singulls stateros duos 
commisecto, Datur cum condito aut vino vetere ad balnoum itiis, ot 
site balneo vespere, similiteaque mane.” In tho “ Sufumigii moschati 
pPtepparatio,” there ave also numerous, il not all Indinn products. 
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dium, in the “ Antidotus Theodorctos ex Anacariiis ;” 


though the introduction of these, as well as of musk and 
of ambergris,- is usually referred to the Arabs. It is 
remarkable, that he states, “ Qui nune ab omnibus Lobi 
nominantur apud omnes veteres dolichi ct pheseoli appel- 
lantur.” In India, at the present day, one of the most 
common of the pulses, a species of Dolichos, is cntled. 
lobia, which, in all dictionaries, is marked as a Persian 
word, There is also-an “ Antidotus ex duobus piperis 
generibus,” from Archigenes, who scems also to have had 
considerable knowledge of the East. Te was a Syvian, 
practised at Rome, wrote much on medicine, and is alluded 
to byJuvenal more than once, A well-known Indian disease, 
“ Elephantiasis a quibusdam leontiasis, ab aliis satyriasis 
appellatur,” is described in Altius from Arehigenes. 
* Regio vero hijus mali inductrix est, tum que valde 
calida est, tum que vehementer frigida.” Among the 
yemedies, we have “ Eboris ctian et corm cervini 
ramenta;” and we have it stated that “ In regione Indorun 
elephantiasi Affectos, assidue per sedem eluere per urine 
asininw infusionem hemine mensura calefacte consueverint 
Crocodilium item terrestrem accipiunt, et magnum sine 
testimonium de hoc remedio pracbent,” Among the remerlics 
we have also “Myrobalanus item eum acclo preestat : probe 
auxiliatur et alumen cum sale ct sandaracha sequis partibus 
in vino ct oleo, maxime lentiscino, aut si non adsit, rosncco 


“tritis? Altius quotes Leonides, for another complaint 


common in India, that is, the Dracunculi, or guinca-worns, 
which he says, * Nascuntur “autem hi in Aithiopia ac 
India,” 

Oribasius, though born at Perganms, is usually styled a 
Sardian, from having studied probably at Sardes, in the 
school of Zeno the Cyprian, who afterwards removed to 
Alexandria. Ile was not only the countryman, but also 
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the copyist, of Galen, of whose Mataia Medica, as well as 
of that of Dioscorides, he has given an alphabetical epitome, 
arranged under the heads of plants, minerals, and animals. 
Among these I do not perceive any articles not known, to 
his predecessors. Galen himself, though s0 volimninous a 
writer, takes his Materia Medica almost entirely from 
Dioscorides; and though sufficiently interested in the 
suljject to have visited Ccelo-Syria to see the Balsam-tree, 
I find no drugs which are not contained in the work of the 
former. .Indian medicines are, however, abundantly pre- 
scribed in the compounds which he enumerates, and among’ 
them, some which are called Indian, as Indigun harsci 
chirm gi emplastrum.—Ceree, resinee frictec, picis avide, 
bituminis liquidi Zacynthii, singulorum lib. ij. cerussie, 
eeruginis, chalictedis, misyos percgrini, melanterte, aluminis 
et scissilis et rotundi, galle oniphacitidi’, malicorii, rhei, 
thuris, singulorum silibram, aceti quantum sullicil ;” also, 
 Collyrium Indicum serianum inseriptum ;* and “ Indicum 
basilicon inscriptum indicus lapis:"—that Indian medi- 
cines were much used in Rome, even prior to his time, we 
know from Pliny, wha inveighs against their introduction: 
“ Arabia atque India in medio mstimantur, uleerique parvo 
medicina a Rubro Mave imputatur.” 

From Pliny we might adduce numerous instances of the 
knowledge which*the ancients possessed of the natural 
productions of India, but as his information is chiefly 
derived from earlier goutees, it will bo better introduced 
when we have to notice these. But in his account of the 
country and climate, the names of towns and. rivers, as 
well as in his description of the animals and plants of India, 
we fitid much correct information intermixed with monstrous 
fables, This naturally diminishes our faith in the other 
parts of his statement: but as a natural historian, he 
seems to have thought it necessary to repeat what he found 
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related, even when he shiews that he docs not himself’ 
believe the statements. In his accounts of the plants and 
articles of Materia Medica, he chiefly followa 'Theophyas- 
tus and Dioscorides; those not described by tliem are 
almost entirely European plants. Tt is interesting, for our 
purpose of investigating the origin and connexions of 
ancient medicine, to find him mentfoning many*Mayptinn 
medicines, and giving the opinions respecting others of 
the Persian Magi. The art of magic, ho says, * Natam 
primum e medicina nemo dubital;” and “ pariter utrasque 
artes eflloruisse wnedicinam, dico, magicenque, eae ectate 
illam Hippocrate “hane Demoerito desmtlne ciren 
Peloponnesiacum Greeim sbellum:” lib. 80, ¢ 1, and 8 
In proceeding to the, description and uses of precious 
stones, he further say3, «Nune gemmarum confessa genera 
dicemus, a laudatissimis orsi, Nee vero id solum agemus, 
sed ad majorem utilitatem vite: obiter coarguetur Magorum 
infanda vanitas, quando illi vel plurima prodidere do 
gemmis, medicine ex his blanda specie prodigia trans- 
gressi.” 84. c, xiv, Gems and precious stoncs we have 
seen (p, 4, and 54) were also employed by the Hindons as 
medicines; inany of those dilated on even by Persians, 
must then, as now, have been procured from India, ‘This 
must also have been the case with those described by Pliny; 
as indeed he has mentioned in munerous places, besides 
saying,  Gemmiferm amnes simt Acesiucs et Ganges; 
terrarum autem omnium maxime India.” lib. 8%, ¢. 76, 
Galen and Pliny ‘having both borrowed much from 
Dioscorides, the most celebrated, as well as the most 
copious author on the Materia Mcdica of the Ancients, 
it is necessary for our purpose to consider more “fully 
‘the parts of his work having reference to India, since, 
from his eastern connexions, he was able to procure more 
full and mora correct information, especially after the 
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increased. thade which took place with India dy the Rel 
Sea, subsequent to the foundation of Alexandria. “ The 
numerous copper coins of Egyptian fabrication, found in 
India, confirms what is known from history of that counjry 
having been the frincipal cliannel of commerce between 
India and the Roman empire.” (JA.8.) , To these causes 
must be chiefly ascribed the, information we find in Dios- 
eorides, who was a native of, Anazarbus, in Cilicia, and 
probably studied at ‘Tarsus, the capital of that province, as 
well as visjted’Alexandria and the North of Africa, and also 
Spain, France, and Italy. He must have lived in the 
early part of the first century, as in his preface he men- 
tions Tficinins Bassus, who, was consul in A.D. 68. Tle 
was probably contemporary with, as he is sé frequently 
quoted, though never named by Pliny; but appears to 
be alluded to in the passage, where, after transoribing 
thd ageount of Schfstus by the former, Pliny’ adds, “hane 
esse sententiam coruin qui nuperrime scripsorint.” 
Dioscorides is, besides, the most ancient author who has 
written expressly, at the same time that he has done so most 
fully, on Materia Medica, a subject to which he was so much 
attached, as to have travelled in many countries, and’ to 
have followed the Roman armies for its investigation, Tis 
work, therefore, is the best @lculated to shew how much 
the ancients were indebted to India and the Mast for their 
medicines; ospecially as ho assists us in identifying them 
by introducing some degree of arrangement, as well as by 
describing their physical propertics with their medigal uses. 
We is particular also in giving many synonymes, as well as 
in specifying the countries where they were severally pro- 
duced, Taking, therefore, those which. ave stated to be 
of Indian origin, we are struck by finding some of them 
also mentioned as being the produce of Syria and Media; 
but this is easily explained by our knowing that the pro- 


ducts of the East reached the West both by the Red” 
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Sea, Arabiag and Tgypt, a8 by the Muphrates, end through 
the desert-surrounded Palmyra to, Syria, Tfenee the last 
place of export, as is the ease even in the present day, came 
to he considered as the country actually producing the drug, 

The majovity of Indian articles areGuxanged. by Dios- 
coxides in his first book, among aromatics, for which India 
has always been, and still is famed, Among these are 
the substances already mentioned at p. 33, a5 Nardos, 
which is no doubt Nardostachys (Patrinia, Don) Jata- 
mansi,D.C., which I have procured from the very mountains, 
where it is described by Dioscorides as growing—“ Quie 
Gangitis appellatur, a fluvio quodani, cui Ganges nomen, 
montem prvtereurrente in qua nascitur.” The Syfion and 
Mountain kinds, the latter galled also sampharetion, nave 
thought by Sprengel in Diose. cd. Kuhn TT, p. 846, to he, 
the first—Patrinia scabioscefolia Visch,, found in Dahurias 
and the second—Valeriana Hastdwiehth. The roots of the 
latter ave still used in medicine in Nepal and N, India, being 
imported into the latter from the TTimalayan mountains. 
Dxowos (sometimes writtar Xxiwes, but which is the mastie- 
twee) very distinct from the Zygowog ernie of the fourth biok, 
¢. 52, is usually translated Juncus odoratus, and in wni- 
versally allowed to he dadrapagan Schernanthus, av Lemon- 
grass. Calamus Aromatidts (v. p88) is, I conevive, 
Andropogon Calamus Aromatious, nob., which covers the 
extensive arid plains of Central India, a country inter 
spersed: with large and numerous Inkes, and therefore 
resembling that described by Lheophrastus, as the country 
where this “ sweet Calamus”. grows. Some authors, as 
Sprengel, &¢., suppose that this is the plang now called 
wuj in Arabic; the deorus Calamus of botanists; but of 
this Arabian authors give aloron, as the Grevk name, 
and apply to it the deseription by Dioscorides of aopor, 
which this plant no doubt is. We is itself derived from 
the Sanserit vacka, as is the common Ilindee mame, 
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buch, by which, in Indian bazars, I obtained the roots of 
Acorus Calamus; one of the Arvideer, and very different 
from the most fragrant of grasses, as is that of Namur. 

The other species of garauos, Diose. L. 14, is translated 
avundo, and by the Arabs /usb, under which they arrange 
the different kinds of bamboo, which wore probably included 
under the general denomination by Dioscorides. ‘Chis we may 
infer, from solid or male and female kinds being mentioned, 
as well as their uses for pipes, arrows, and for writing 3 
for which these, with speciés of Areendo and Staccharum, 
ave now employed ih India. Allied to these in a botanical 
point of view, is Saccharum officinarum, which has need 
lessly been-*supposed not to have yielded suceharum, or 
the Substance known by this name to the ancients; the 
same authors conjecturing this to be Labashecr, now so 
well known as found within the bambog. Considering 
that this substance is phe silew, it is not likely to have 
been arranged with the honeys, and described under the 
head of sep: Danxerpov yerirds, The Arabic name, moicover, 
of sugar, is seeker, devived from the Sanserit sarkura, ov 
Tamul sakkara. , 

+ Under xvmeipos, Cyperus votundus, T., a'second kind is 
desorbed as the produce of India (Cyperzs indicus, Auct.), 
Tha Arabs give sid ds the synonyme of Cyperus; and, in 
India, motha, Sans. moostha, is given us the synonyme of 
sad; and we obtain, under that name, the roots of Cyperus 
Aewastychus, Rotth., a species which, was considered by 
Dr. Roxburgh to be identical with C. rotendus. The 
irregular-formed tubers, about the size of _ acorns, which 
constitute the root, are eaten by cattle in India, and uscd 
as a perfume at the weddings of the natives. : 

In noticing the various productions of India, supposed 
to have been known to the ancicnis, it is interesting: to 
observe how many of these ave the produce of the Penin- 
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sula, and of the neighbouring island of Ceylon; for it is 
to these parts historians have shewn that the carliest trade 
was directed from Arabia, Egypt, and the Red Sea. Among 
the principal of these producta is Ciynamon, xveapoy, often 
written xwayoy, corrupted into akimona, in Persian works, 
of which the Cingalese cacyn-nama, (dulee lignum), or 
ithe Malayan aimants, appear to have been the original ; 
as Ierodotug says, “ quos nos petentes a Pheonicibus 
oinnamomon vocamus.” The Arabic name is dar-seeni, 
evidently derived from the Hindce dar-chinee, of which 
darodsita is said to be the Sanserit, Cinnamon is pro- 
dyced by Cinnamomum seylanicum. . But if we infor 
from the name, tliat the Hindoos first became* acquainted 
with Cinnamon from China, C. aromatiowm of Cochin. 
China and the southern provinees of" that’ country, yields 
a Cinnanion, by some considered nearly equal to that of 
Ceylon. The Cassia of the anciehts it is not easy to deter- 
ritine: thaf of commerce, My. Marshall says consists of 
only the inferior kinds of Cinngmon, Some consider 
Cassia to be distinguished from Cimamoh, by the outer’ 
cellular covering of the bark being scraped off’ the latter, 
but allowed to remain on the former, (‘Mhomsori Dispen.) 
This is, however, the characteristic of the bark of the 
fbove-named C. aromatioum; as we are informed by 
Ma. Crawford, that it js not cured like that of Ceylon, 
by freeing it from the epidermis (Mmub. to Siam. p, 470), 
~The Arabians consider Cassia to be thor sulifche, 
probably the selackeal ot sindoe bark of Amboyna, pro. 
duced by Cinnamomum’ Culitlawan,, or by C. Sintoe 
of Blume, if this be distinct from the former. C. nididum, 
the kobdlit-manis of Sumatra, has bark with the taste and 
smell of Cinnamon. Some species ave peculiar to the 
Peninsula of India; and one, Di, Tahilton fnforms us, 
yields a kind of Cassia in Canara, Considering that besides 
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these, there ave other specics of this gonus with aromatic 
bark, and ‘that ten varicties are described of hoth | the 
Ceylon and China Cinnamon, it will net appear surprising 
that we are unable to distinguish accurately the Cenedla, 
Cassia'tigneay ond Cassia fistula, ox achy, sigir, mosylites, 
aphysemon, Ieitto, dacar, as the vavictics of Cassia, nor 
mosylon, sylocinnamomuns sylodes, &e. as those of 
Cinnamon. It is not an accidental coincidence, that both 
ancients and moderns mention 2 greatvaricty of cach; but none 
as growing elsewhere than in southern latitudes, Another 
produce of the same family is the Malabathrwm leaf of the 
ancients (y. p. $2), which appears to be a corrupted form of 
writing T'amala-patra (‘Tamala leaf) This, in Arabic 
works, is described under the name saduj, with malat‘oon as 
the Greek, and #uf and ¢ej-pat as the Iliidee synonymes, 
By the latter names may be obtainedevery where in the bazars 
of India, the leaves of Cinnamomum Tamala and of 
C. albiftorum; being as commonly used there as bay-leaves 
ave id Europe. Their being brought out of the foresis 
stvipt from the branches, or picked up after they have 
fallen, may have given origin to the fables with which their 
carly accounts were accompanied. 7 
These leaves having frequently been described simply as 
: Folium or Fofium indicum; some authors have heon‘led (v. 
Bodeeus in Theophr. p. 1085) to suppose, that they might 
be the betel-lenf or pan of the FHindoos, Pers, ambol, 
Ay, tuprbol, Sans. tumbolee,’ the produce, of Piper Betle, 
which is extensively cultivated in all the southern parts of 
India. The plant has probably been introduced from some 
of the Tropical Islands (India aquosa of-old writers), as no 
botanist has ‘yet found it in a wild state in Continental 
India, Being uscd by the natives in its fresh state, it is not 
likely to have been an article of commerce to the West. 
So, Cubebs, Iuhabeh of the Arabs, and hubab-ehind of the 
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Ilindoos, produced by Piper Cubeba, also a native of the 
Indian Archipelago, has been thought to be the Carpesiam 
of the Greeks, because it was so of the Arabs; but the 
description does not apply, and the geographical distribution 
of the plant is beyond the range of those which sccf alone 
to have béch known to the Greeks. The knowledge of 
the others may have'been introduced into India in an 
age subsequent to that when the Gvecks were best 
acquainted with that country. This is probable, from 
their having been so well acquainted with the indi- 
genous species of Pepper; as Piper nigrum must then, 
as now, have yielded both black and white pepper, as 
P. longum does long pepper. The root of the lattor also, so 
extensively used in India as o stimulant medicine, and 
called pippula-mool, is, no doubt, the serepeys pgey though 
Sprengel says, * Quid .radicom piperis yveteres Vocavint, 
non liquet.” The Sanscrit pippulee, (Ilindeo pippel, Pers, 
pilpil, Ax. filfil,) is, no doubt, the, origin of the Greek 
meep. In all the above Innguages, the adjuncts, black or 
round, white and long, are added, to distinguish the 
different kinds ; but the natives of India alone have distinet 
names, mireh, (Sanse. mireha), for P. nigrum, and ane 
for P. longui. 

After the Peppers, and described by Pliny as spore 
simile,” is mentioned an equally well-known Indian plant; 
this is Ziyyigegis, or Zingiber, of which the name, like the 
Arab. Zinjabil, Pers, Shungvees, is derived fron the 
Sanse Shringuverum, as has been shewn by Mx. Colebrooke. 
Zingiber officinale, the plant, is cultivated in the plains of 
Bengal, as well ag at clevations of from 3,000 to 4,000 
fect in 30° N, latitude. As its crop depends upon the root, 
which is protected by the carth from great vicissitudes of 
temperature, this may, with irrigation, be cultivated further 
north than is practicable. with other tropical plouts; and 
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it is deseribed as having been so in Egypt. In the 
same family with the Ginger, is the Cardanom plant, 
Eletiaria ov Alpinia Cardamomum, found only in the 
mountains of the Malabar coast. It has heen doubted 
whether our Cardamoms are those which were known to 
the ancients, and of which several kinds ave mentioned by 
Pliny by this name, They have been considered such 
from the time of the Arabs, who deseribe them under the 
names of Joakleh and khyrboa,* and distinguish the large 
from the small kind. They also kecp distinct their trans- 
Jation of kirdamgna, the cardaminen or Sisymbrium 
allerum of Dioscorides, which has been confounded with 
Cavdamoms by some of the older commentators, 

There is a produce of this family phlch one is 
surprised was not known to the Greeks. Thijs is Turmeric, 
or the tubers of Curewma longa, so universally empléyed, 
and apparently from the highest aptiquily, both as a 
medicine and as a condiment, in every part of India. 
The Latin name is evidently dovived from «Jere, the 
Persian name for saffron, Ar. safran. Some authors; 
indeed, suppose that the ancient saffron was turmeric. 
This, by the Arabs, is called avook-cl-safy, ov yellow roots 
The French formerly called it Z'erra-merita (Cureuma, 
hee Gallis Terra bigear’ male digitur), and the Portuguese 
Safran da Terra, as’ well as Cracus indicus. Same 
have supposed Turmeric to be the Cyperus indicus of 
Dioscorides, and his description in some measure warrants 
the inference, as Pliny, apparently copying the passage, 
says, “ Test ct per so Indien herba, quee eyperis vecatur, 
,2ingiberis effigic ; commanducata croci vino reddit.” From 
the colour and form, this reot would appear to have been 
known to the ancients, as, indeed, must have been inferred 
by the Arabians, who give, as its Greek synonyme, 
khaldoonion tomagha, evidently a coriuption of jeadovoy 
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co weve, but the colour of the juice alone agrecs with ihe 
description of the plant by Dioscorides. 

Costus, of which three kinds are. described, Arabian, 
Syrian, and Indian, thy produce of these several countries; 
is called feusé by the Arabs, with hoostes assigned as the 
Greek, koshéa as Syriac, and hoofh as the Tindee name. 
By the latter I obtained two kinds in the bazars of N. 
India, one called koost-tulkh and keost-hindee, Indian or 
bittet Costs, and the other konstsheeren, also Teoosé- 
buhree and Avabee, that is, Arabian or éweet Costus, this 
haying a fragrant odour, resembling that of iris root ; but I 
was unable to trace out either the.country or the plant 
which produced it, though it was said to be’brovyht into 
India from Caubul and Cashmere, On compaving this 
swect Costus with the specimens of Materia Medica I col- 
lected in Calcutta, I cannot distinguish it from a root well 
known in the market there by the name of Puchaule. "This 
identity was long ago ascertained by Gareias ab Tforto, as he 
says, “ Est ergo Costus dictus Arabibus Cost aut Casts 
in Guzerate Vplot, in Malaca ubi ojus plurimus est usus, 
Pucho, et inde vehitur in Sinarum regionem.”—“ Nascitur 
circa Guzavrate, inter‘ Bengalen, Delli; et Cambaya, in 
Mandou et Chitor.” Clus, Uxot. lib. 1, ¢ 85. On referring 
to Maculloch’s Com. Dict. and Milburn’s Orient, Com., 
I find Putchook described as the “ root of a plant growing 
in Sinde, and imported in considerable quantities from the 
north-west coast of India inte Chita. When burned it 
yields a fine smell. The Chinese beat it into a fine powder, 
which they burn as inconse in the temples of their gods.” 

Another product of India known to the ancients, and 
still employed by the Chinese as an incense, is Agallochum, 
Lign-aloe, or eagle-wood, pqo-d’agila, and pao-@aquila 
of the Portuguese, names, no doubt, derived fiom the 
Malayan agila, which in Sanserit ip agara, indee aggur, 
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but which the Arabs know by the name aod hindlee, 
Of this, there ake two kinds; the Indian is the produce” 
of Aquilarta Agallocha, Roxb, (Royle Iustr, Ilim. Bot. 
Tab.86, £1.) abundant in the forests of ‘Silhet and Chit- 
“tagong, and probably extending into the Burmese terri- 
tories. Calambac, or the Cochin-Chinese kind of Agallo- 
chum, is that produced by <Alocwylum <Agallochum of 
Loureiro. Nothing can be more inapplicable to the 
descriptions of Lign-aloc, than any part of the genus 
Aldt, which is often referred to as yielding this fragrant 
wood. The misthke Sprengel stipposes may have arisen 
from one of the Arahic names, allowat or allieh, having 
been converted into aaron. Aloes is probably derived from 
elwa, the common Tlindee name for alos (Ax. sib), which 
is produced by Aloe vedgaris, and other species, in Aliicn, 
India, and Arabia, It would be easier to contend, as has 
sometimes been done, that the Lign-aloe of the ancients is 
the Sandal-wood of India (Pers. sendul, Wind, chendun, 
Sans, chandana, Tamul, shandana). The tree Suntalum 
albumvis a native of the Malabar coast,witere the best is pro- 
Guced ; and it is possible, from the ‘fragrant nature of the 
wood, that it may have been thought a kind of Agallochums 
or Lign-aloc; but Arab authors keep distinet its deseription. 

Ebony is 9 product of the Malabar coast, which has been 
know from the earliest imes,and its name appears of caster 
origin, as, in India it is called abroos. It was also, md no 
doubt still is, produced in Abyssinia, though we have no 
recent botanical testimony on the subject; but’ both Maillot 
and Burkhardt mention it as one of the arti¢les brought 
by the caravans into Egypt. Diospyros Ebene yiolds the 
best kind in the Mauritius, perhaps, also, in Mpdagasear: 
but D, Ebenaster and D. melunoaylon, the ebony-trees of 
the Coromandel coast, yicld it in the Peninsyla, of very 
good quality, as other species do in othe? parts of India. 

N 
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Bdellium is nnother Indian product described. hy Dios. 
corides, who’ gives madeleon and bolehon’ as other names. 
This the Persian authors describe under modi, giving 
budlecon and madikon ov its Greek, and googul as its, 

‘,Hindee synonymes, stating it to be produced by the 
Doom Palm (Cueifera thebaica), The googut obtatuedsin 
N. India I was told was the product* of a tree, which, 
from its birchlike bark and other characters, I know 
to be the Amyris (now Balsamodendron) Ayalloeha of 

* Dr. Roxburgh 3" which he, almost at the other oxtranily 
of India, Kad also been informed" was, called googula. 
This he described to be a native of the districts of Silhet 
and Assam, diffusing, when bruised, a grateful fragrance, 
like that of the finest myrrh, ‘This googud must be a 
vory different substance from the gogrud ‘described as a 
species of Bitumen, used at Bombay, Bengal, &e., for 
painting the bottoms of ships (Milb. Or. Com. p, 102). 
The African Bdellium, probably the moht-al-mukhkee, 
Bdellium mechium of Avicenna, is produced by Heudelotia 
africana (Arch. dé Bot. 1. p. 421), another of the Zerebin. 
thacece ; Avicouna deseribes one of the kinds, ns mortal 
gahaodee, ot Bdellium judatoum. 

Olibanaim, from aBavog- (Arab, looban), the thas of the 
ancients, is another fragrant resin, of which both an Ava- 
bian and an Indian variety are described: two kinds 
continue to be known ip modern as in anciont commerce, 
The tree producing the first kind has not yet been ascer. 
tained, but it may be a native both of Afriéa and Arabia 
(v. Spr. in Diose. 11. p:876). The Indian kind, which is 
called foonder, and under which name. Olbanum is 
described by the Arabs, has been shewn by Mr. Colebrooke 
to be the praduce of Boswellia serrata v. thurifera, I 
have takerlgsome off the tree, which closely, thongh fot 
exactly, resembles’ that of -commeree, burning with a, 
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highly grateful perfume, The only other Indian product 
certainly made out is Lyciwm indicum, v. p.32, Garelas 
supposed this to be the Cate or Catechze of the present day, 
but there is no proof of its haying been such. It tx, 
however, remarkable, that Catechw is not noticed among 
the substances known to the ancients ; but it mily have been 
confounded with some other agtringent, as Acacia; or 
having so long been called Zerva Japonict, it may be 
elsewhere described; as Indigo is among mineral sub- 
stances. (Diose. v. c. 10%.) 

Two substances ‘alone of those stated to be Indian pro- 
ducts, have not yet been ascertained. ‘Of these, Mar 
caphihon, or Nascaphthon, has heen supposed to be Maco; 
as Cancamum, described “as the exudation of an Arabian 
tree, has becn conjectured to be the lac (ii) dye and resin 
of India. Macer, a bark from the Barbaric region, has been 
thought to be Wrightia antidysenterica, supposing this 
to be the macré, described by Crist. d’Acosta, of :the 
Brahmans on the Malabar coast, (Clus, Fxot, p. 266). 
“Though Macer is always described as a bark, I had given 
me as such the highly aromatic leaves of Rhododendron Tepi- 
dotum, under the name of talisfur, Mafur dnd mafiartoox 
(the ji is easily changed into & v. p. 82) ave, in Persian 
works, assigned asthe Greek names of talisafer, under 
which name, -the’ Macer of Dioscorides is alluded to by 
Avicenna, Amomum is another substance, which still 
yermains unknown, but for which the Asiatics give a sub- 
stitute, if it be not the original substance. It is remavk- 
able, that under the name hemama, I obtained the same 
plant, composed entirely of a cluster of small leaves, which 
Clusins has figured Exot. lib. 1. 6 81. p. 199. as Awmame 
sent him from Ormuz; and which Sprengel has supposed 
to be Forstera magellaniea, brought by Sir I". Drake. 

Fyvom the foregoing enumeration, in which I have cone 
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fined myself to those‘ substances expressly mentioned as 
being procured from India, we perecive how largely the 
Greeks were indebted to that cointry for their Materia 
Medica, From the tropical latitudes and climates in whi¢h 
alone theso substances can flourish, we may infer the carly 
populousness and civilisation of these countries, as well as 
the extent to which ancient commerce reached, independent 
of historical teatimpny on the subject. That the Greeks 
were still more indebted to castern nations, might also be 
shewn by numerous articles, which are, and from the 
dependence of vegetation on climate, must ever have been 
thé produce of the East. Of mayy of these the original 
oriental names have, with slight alterations, passed into the 
Greek, and been the source alsd of the Kuropean names 
of these substances. 

Without dwelling on the early employment of Galbanam, 
Assufatida, Ammoniacum, Sagapenwm, and Opoponaa, 
the products of Pevsia, and therefore, indicating the antiquity 
of their investigation in that’ country, aa well as of the 
nations by whom their use was adopted, there are others 
of which the names prove their oriental origin; as 
Kewmoon, Crinum; kinnubd, Cunnabis;* tbbut, Cap. 
paris; loorkum, Crocus; Icoortwm, Carthamus 3 semsom, 
Sesamum; yasmin, Jasminum; sosun, Susinum, Viose. 1. 
0.62; nurgus, Narcissus; hooymel, ILarmala; molee, Moly ; 
belessan, Balsamum; moor, Myrrha; mun, Manna; suhe 
moonia, Seammonia; pista, Pistacia; hurseea, nEpavoog, 
Cerasus ; burkook, Pracocia; the last is also called mala 
armeniaca ; but this; and the names of some of the other 
fruits, as mala medica and persica, point out at once the 
countries whence they becanie known to the ancients, 

* Besides these, thefe are many others, which we know 
were early ‘employed as medicinal agents, as the Pome. 
granate (Arabic réman, Greek gous), of which the bark of 
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the root, the rind of the fyuil, and both the single and 
double flowers are employed in oriental, as in Greek 
medicine, I do not know whether it be an gecidental 
circumstance, that the purgative root of Pidyesa has 
turpet assigned as a synonyme, as this is remarkable for its 
xesemblance to tabud, the root of Convolvulus Liarpethum. 
Many also of the Cucurbitaceee, Umbelliferc, andl Labigiea, 
ave common to the Materia Medien of tha Nasty), a8 wall fs 
to that of the Wests but tor dwell further on these is 
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unnecessary. - ' 
In examining the list of articles entunerated, as imported 


*by the Greeks from India, there gre some substances now 

extremely common and extensively uscd theres which one 
would expect to find among those first known to slranpersy 
as Turmeric and Catechu, already mentioned ; #6 filsa, 
Turbith, Galangal, Zedoary, and Zerumbet, as well as 
Sondal-wood and Arcca-nut. Some of these may have 
been known by other names, or confounded with other 
substances, Such poisons as bish, Aconitum farow, and 
Strychnos Nua vomica, the ancients seom to have been 
unacquainted with ; but sore trace of Them may bo found 
when the works of the TYindoos on poisons and their 
antidotes, are compared with the oldest works on such 
subjects in the literature of the West, as that of the Poet 
Nicander ; for both Egypt and India were celebrated for 
their poisons, as carly even as the time of ‘Mheophrastns 
(lib. ix. e, 18). : 

If it’excite surprise that some of these were unknown to 
the ancients, there are others, of which the absence’is signi- 
ficant of the extent to which commerce and navigation had 
advanced, at the times when the ether articles were well 
known; as, for instance, Camphor, Cloves, Nutineg, 
Mace, Benzoin, Betel-leaf, Cubelss, Croton ‘Tiglium, Guan 
boge, &e, all of which are so remarkable in netine, that 
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we could hardly fail in ‘recognising them, if they were 
deseribed at all like those which haye been enumerated as 
the produce of India or its islands, The others, being 
produced only in more southern tropical islands, were 
probably in those days but imperfcetly, if at all known 
in India: or the supply might not, in addition to thelr 
own demands, be suffident for cxport; ov this might not 
be deaivable, whgn they had go many indigenous products, 
suited to the wants of those who visited or traded with 
the Peninsula of India, 

The’ animals mentioned by ‘pisorldie not being 
exclusively ysconfined to India, do not afford the same 
kind of argument that we have dovived from plants ; 
especially as the want of precision jn the jdentity of the species 
descfibed, and those existing in India, as well as the 
extent of distribution of the Jatter have not yet been 
ascertained ; yet we may obtain some coroboration of the 
inferences deduced from plants. Thus, though the African 
Elephant may have yielded its spoils to form the ivory 
of the ancients, Peacocks could have been procured from 
India only, The Cantharides, described by Dioscorides, 
ave species of Mylabris, and M. Ciohoret is that naw most 
commonly employed in India. 'The Seineus, slated to be 
a native of both Egypt arid India, is considered to be 
Seinous officinalis ; a similar specics is employed, in medi- 
cine in the north of India in the pytsent day, Y'vom the 
descriptions of Ex:dvys, viperce, it may be inferred that some 
of those of southern latitudes were known ‘to the ahcients. 
The Asiatic kind, mentioned .by Nicander and Galen, is 
supposed to be Coluber egyptiue (Spreng.) Castor, the 
Joondbeduster of the Arabs, Being called xaeropes by the 
Greeks, it is cuvfous to find the name /estooree npplicd 
to the musk animal in ‘tho Himalayas, where this is 
abundant, and constanUly hunted for its valuable muske 
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bog. Ovdé, usually Wwanslateds Vaguie odoratus, and Rlattu 
Biaantia, (the operculum of Strombus letiginosus, but 
which is less fragrant than that of Plewrotoma Babylonia 
or Pl, Trapesit), is described’ as being brought from the 
nard-produving lakes. This may evéry where be obtained 
in Northern India by the Arabic name asfar-al-tceb, though 
I was unable to ascertain whenge it was brought. 1 
am informed by Professor Wilson, that nilehi, literally 
nail, is enumerated. amongst perfumes in the Amera Cosha, 
gud: that it is common in the bazars, and procurable by 
that name in* Bengal. Pearls are well known to have 
been procured in ancient’ times, as tow, from the Petsian 
Gulf and the western coast of Coylon. Corals, sponges, 
and cuttle-fish bone, may be found in the bazars af India, 
as articles of Materi ria Medica; as well as lapis judaious 
(hajr-tl- yahoodec) the calearcous olive-shaped spine of a 
fossil, Eehinus... Among these we should expect to find 
some notice of the Lac insect, ang its valuable dyo md 
useful resin, It was certainly known to tho* Arabian 
authors by the name 46), lit or lech. By the translators 
of Avicenna, it was considered identienl with the ,Cun- 
camum of Dioscorides: but ,if so, it is yemarkable that,” 
acquainted as the Arabians wore with Chermes (from diem, a 
worm), no mention should be made of the yemarkable 
colouring property of this substance, difficult though this 
may be of extraction. Dr. Bancroft states, it “ was pro- 
bably unknown in Europe, until after the “Portuguese 
hac visited India, ,by sailing vound the.Cape of Good 
Cope.” Phil, of Porm. Colours. v. ii, pod, 

TE we atlopt with minerala the same method as with 
vegetables and animals, that i is, shew fyom their being the 
products of the country, that they were likely to have been 
mown to its inhabitants, and to be identical with the 
substances described in their works, however anelent these 
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may:be: it is necessary t to premise, tliat we :canndt: alivays 
draw. the sare ’ inferences, from, their being , néedl in other, 
latitudes, as we may. do with: substances produced : by the 
organic kingdom, ' becduse thtir distribution i is uninflienced 
by climate, ~ it ia. well known, that under the, eq{uator, .ns 
in polar regions, ¥ wwe-may have rocks identical in.coiposition, ' 
asin theiy minéral ‘and metallic trensures. But still some 
‘Awferences niay be,deduced even from’ them, and it is 
incumbent, in: conténdiig for the original investigation 
of the properties of such substances, to shel, at least, that 
the Hindoos had .the sheans within themselves, or by 
* eortinimication. pith stheir immediate neighbours, of 
heconting acquainted ‘vith sucli ‘substqnecs, independent’ 
of the éivilisntion, or even existence, of distant nations. ' ; 

, Owing to the peculiarity of, the soil in many places, and 
the dryness of the’ cliniate in some parts of the year, ‘many 
of the salts known.as mineral, substances in other parts of 
the world, are: foind in ‘India effloresced in considerable 
, quantities on tlie surface, or may be washed out of the soil 
with comparatively little labbur or expenid, Most have been, 
already mentioned, as. saltpetre and nitrate of Hime, car- 
bonate of: soda, sulphate of soda, aid. also of magnesil ; 
so also. common ‘salt on the barks of the Tenia and 
on the sliores, of the Samur Jake. Thougly sal-ammonias and 
alum are manufactured, and the latter even imporged from 
China, native sulphate of alumine is: fonid in considerable 
quantities ip Nepal, ag also in Behar; and. sal-ammoniae 
in Persia, near Basman, where it is called koh-nuoshader, 
as well as in Chinese Tprtary and Kloten (J.A.8. iv. p.659,) 
Curbonate of magnesia has been found. in considérable quan- 
tities in the Peninsula, though, it. has probably never ben 
used medicinally. Coxbonate of lime is common’ every (here, 
either in the form of the caleareous conoretion called fensun, 
or as: limestone, both in the mountains of the Peninsula 
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-qnd-inp-those*of the ¢ Hithalayas: _ In the latter, ft’ is~asgo- 
ciated ‘botl .with gypsiim. and with sulphate.of barytes in 
‘the. -eighbomhodd wot Mussooree., ‘Tincana, the Sangerit 
nanie: for borax; ‘is-no doubt the origin of the Persian: 
tinkar, and ofthe Tinglish ‘ineale An artificial compound, 
extensively used, in India as a. medicine, may be men- 
tioned with. ‘the above substances; ‘this .is..the, salt con. 
moitly ‘called, bit-noben or’.Vit-loben, and black ‘salt (ala 
nimeult), which consists of muviate of soda, oxide of iron, 
and ‘some impurities, There is some difficulty i ascot 
taining the identity of all the above substances, with those 
known .to Disscorides ; but it is interesting to remark, 
that all those which are now produced in Egypt, i ave. also 80 
in India, The ancients were no doubt ‘aéquamted with 
argol and potash, “impure Bitartrate and Carbonate of 
Potass., as rout seu Frex vini,- Diose, v. ¢. 18. must have 
afforded the former, and reppa xdsuecrimns, or Sarmentorum 
- cinis, Diosc. v. ¢, 194, the latter,.; The Sad indus of old 
- authors, ‘has, by.some commentators, been thought to bé + 
sugar, and by’ others.to be Tabasheer; laut it has not, yet 
been definitively determined, 

Many earthy minerals * were employed by the Goakis : 
and aré described in the works of the Arabs; none are, 
however, stated to be the produce of India; most, indoed, ' 
ware obtained in the Mediterrancan region. ‘Some are 
found in Indian’ bazavs, no. doubt introduced. in. conse 
quence of the prevalent use of ‘Persian trenslations of Arab © 
Medical works; but the different ochres and clays do not 
afford distinctive enough characters ti enable us always to 
recognise them by the ‘short descriptions appended to their 
names, The substance in the present day known as Red 
Earth, o Indian Red, is obtained from the islands of. the, 
Persian Gulf. Zale, introduced by this nating into meilichye ‘ 
by the Arabiats, i is supposed to be the Terra Samia of'the 
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ancients; Mica, in'plates, is given as Tale in Indias it is 
mentioned in the oldest THindoo works by the name abril, 
aud is found in abundance in Central India, 

+ Of combustible minerals, the Dinmoud, procured from 
the mines of Panna and of Golconda, may be considered 
as almost peculiar to India. Sulphur, found in Cutch, in 
the Peninsula, and in Nepal, is imported also from the Mast 
India islands, as well as from those of the Persian Gull. 
Plumbago is formd both in Ceylon and the Himalayas. 
Amber, (which the Avabs call kahroba, grass attractor) 
4s dug up in Cutch, and in the Hukong valley on the SE. 
‘of Assam, Ambergrise is found on the custern seas and 
the coast of Madagascar, The Sanserit Ambara is no doubt 
the origin of both terms, though the first was carly known 
in Europe by other names. Asphaltum is found near the 
Dead Sea: it is called by the Avabs hufr-al-yayoodee, 
the translation of bitumen judateum. Jet is procured 
both in Ceylon and China, Of ‘mineral oils, naphtha, is 
found in large quantities, both in Persia and ucar Rangoon, 
in Burma. Petroleum is said to be found in Silhet. 

Of metallic minerals, the abundance is great in different 
parts of India, and must always have afforded the Ejndooa 
the means pf procuring the several metals i in a pure sinte, 
Gold has been long washed out of sand, both in the Penin- 

* sula of Tridia and along the foot of the Iimalaya. Silwor 
oecurs in the Malayan Peninsula, but the great portion of 
hoth in India must have consisted of the tribute paid by all 
nations, as well for its natural riches as nummnfacturing skill. 
The ores -of iron, copper, aud lead, are abundant, both 
in Southern and Central, India; also in the, Iimalayan 
mountains, Indian JVoots has Jong been colebrated, and 
Mr. Wilkinson, has ingeniously shewn’ that the figuring of 

‘the gonuine Damascus blades depends upon the peculiar 
crystallization of the Woote of Western India with which 
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they were manufactured (Journ. Royal As, Soe. No. VIT), 
and which would not be seen were they made with any other 
kind of stcel. ‘This proves that a trade must have existed 
between Damascus and Cutch; of which, indeed, there is 
other testimony. The best steel, in Pliny’s time,’ came 
from China, that is, most probably from India. Steal was 
used in Egypt long before the Trojan war, wlien the 
Greeks, like the Pernvians at the time of the discovery of 
Aimerica, hardened their copper with an alloy of tit, A 
native sulphate of iron is found in th¢ hills of Behar, 
Copper being Abundant in India, enabled the Tindaos to 
become acqitainted ‘with its ores, and maké use of its pro- 
pavations, both internally and externally. Lead is procurable 
in. the form of tgalena in different paris of India, and has 
been obtained from Ava in the state of a natural litharge, 
The Molybdeena of the ancients is supposed by Dr, ‘Thomson 
to be litharge, as it is deseribed to have been in scales. Lin 
is one of the metals ‘carliest known ; it was employed by 
the Bgyptians before the tite of Moses, and, is mentioned 
by the name Bedel, as procured, with iron and lead, from 
Larshish. (Ezekiel, xxvii, 12). The Greeks and Romans 
Obtained tin (eagsidaros) frora the Tnsula: Cassitertdes, or tin 
islands, lying off the north coast of Spain; hence it has 
heen inferred that the Scilly Isles arc intended, and that tin‘ 
mist always have heen’ abtained from Spain or Cornwall, 
But: the Hindoos, like the Ngyptians; have employed tin 
for various purposes from yery ancient times ; and though 
there is no proof of its being found in the present day in 
the Peninsula of India, yet it is abundant on the opposite 
cost of the Bay of Bengal, as in Burma, ‘Tenasscrim, 
Junkscylon, and Malacea, ‘Chere must in very ancient 
times have been a trade between India and these places. 
It is also found in the islands of Madagascar, of Banca, 
and Sumatra, Antimony, in the form of its sulphuret, 
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was employed in Yemote antiquity, as in the present 
day by sAsiatic females for painting the eyebrows and 
eyelids, ‘It is the stémshé and estibium of the ancients, 
timud and tsmud of the Arabs, commonly Imown in India 
By the name soorma. With it, ] beliove, is {requently 
confounded the sulphuret of lead, which, in Northern 
India, is called soormee (ee is the feminino termination in 
Tiindec) and used as a substitute-for the former; a mistake, 
not of recent oc¢urrence only, as Sprengel says, “ Distin~ 
guit vero Plinius marem a femina” The sulphuret of 
antimony is produced in abundance in the island of Bornco; 
also, at Moulmein and in Pegu, in Persia, and in Caubul. 
The ores of Zine, caldmine and blende, are produced in 
the province of Yunan in China, and it is said also in the 
: Peninsula of India, and in Nepal. Unitil very recent times, 
zine or spelter, was extensively imported from China into 
India. The name ¢utenague, by which Chinese zine was 
known in commerce, is évidently derived from the Tamul, 
tatanagum. The common namo, teéty, of impure oxide 
of zinc, is appirently.also’ of castern origin as éidia, 
(‘Tamul ¢ootwm) is in common as’ in India and Peusia, 
being applied to an ore of zine inyported from the laltor, 
The sulphate of zine is called sifed' (white) dedia ; sul- 
" phate of copper, neela (blue) dutia ; and sulphate of iron, 
hura (green) dutia ; so, in Avicerina, different kinds ave 
deseribed under this name, which.oceurs also in Geba 
Of Arsenie, the Iindoos have been Jong acquainted with 
the white oxidb, and the sulphurets. “Of these, the first, or 
avsenious acid, called sanchya in Sanserit, with ‘Tamu, 
Windee, and Malayan names, has been’known in India 
fiom high antiquity, and intported from China; but itis 
probable, that it was also obtaincd arlif cially by the 
Hindoos, Realpar, or the red sulphuet, their mansil 
(Sans. manahsila), the Sandaracha of the ancients, is a 
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product both of Burma and China, while the yellow sul- 
phuret or orpiment (Awripigmentum) is so much a product 
of eastern countries, as to be imported into England even 
in the present day by its Iindce name hartad (Sans. hartala), 
being brought there from China and Symatra; it is found 
also in Caubul and in Persia, The ores of arsenic and of 
mercury are, as far as hitherto ascertained, more abundantly 
found in China than in India, but as both are employed. 
in medicine by the Iindoos, as well as by the Chincse, 
the fact, I think, indicates carly communication between 
these nations. . Chinese vermilion has long been fantous ; 
and, like native cimabar from Japan, used to be imported 
into Envope. ‘Ihe Iindoos give processes for its manu-: 
facture, but it is also found in Tibet and i in Nepal, and, 

according to Dr. Tamilton, occasionally ‘also in Guzerat.. 
Some other metals might be mentioned, ds found within 
'the limits we have been examining; as platina in Burma, 
manganese near Ajmere in Central India, and titanium 
in the Peninsula; but these not having been known as 
distinct substances to the Iindoos, it is necdless to dwell 
longer orf the subject. ‘ 

As almost all the substances we have enumerated ave 
also found in Europe, we might, as drawing inferences 
from the native countries of different substances, find it 
difficult, pexhaps, to prove that their properties had not first 
been investigated in the West, and thence been communicated 
td the East. But the.metals, we have secn were knowy i in 
Lgypt long beforg Europe was civilized, perhaps, even 
inhabited, , From the same substances therefore existing 
doth in the East and the West, we do not get any assistance 
from names, as Muropean aythors mention them of course 
only by their European names: yel, a few betray their 
origin, and leave little doubt that some at least, were frst 
imported from the Mast, ‘Chus, misy and sory of Dios- 
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corides, have been shewn by Rossius, as quoted by Sprengel, 
to be gyptian wortls, and both are supposed to be sulphu- 
rets of copper; but it i$ remarkable, that mis is a Persian 
name for copper, and that’ missy is 2 name frequently 
applied in‘India to sulphate of iron, of which the commion 
Indian name, however, i is /oesees. Galen, in the prescription, 
transcribed at p. '79, expressly mentions foréign misy (misyos 
péregvini in the Latin translation). 

Though Dioseorides has judiciously omitted taking any 
notice of the supposed: medical properties of jewels and 
precious stones; yet as the majority of these are obtained 
from India, and were still miore so in ancicnt times, so 
they contoborate the foregoing line of argument. ‘They may 
be briefly enumerated, to complete the list of substances 
anciently used as medicines, and procured from India even 
in timies aswemote as those of the Persian Magi. 

Thus, of siliccous minerals wo Have gveat variety of 
quartz crystals; amethyst, catseye, "and calcedonies, a3 onyx, 
plasma, heliotrope, cornelians, and every coloured agate; 
with jaspers, ih the island of Ceylon, in the rivers and 
mountains, as well of Central ds of Peninsuldr India, 
Common garyots are found’ at great elevations in the 
Himalayas, but the precious variety with pyrope, in 
Ceylon and Pegu., From the former island we also have 
chmamon-stone; with tabular spar ; stilbite and houlandite 
from the Vindyh, ov transverse contral range of Indian 
mountains, and Indianite with corundum from tle Car 
natic. So also, Ceylon ‘and the opposite const of Ava aid 
Pegu, with the Capellch mountains, are equally famous 
for thosé ranked as aluminous minerals. Common corun- 
dum (Ind, Teoorun) has lohg, been imported into Gurope 
from Malabar and the Carnatic, where it occurs in granite 
rocks, Indeetl, Dy, ‘Chomson is of opinion, that the sand 
brought from the isle of Naxos and Ithiopia, which the 
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ancients employed to facilitate the sawing of marble, wes 
emery and eorundum. So, also, in Ceylon and Peyny are 
found the rhombohedral corundum ar aapphire (yahanl)s 
including the several varieties of blue or oriental supphire 
(I. nilam); the red ov oriental ruby (2, mantibe) ; mil 
the yellow or orfental topaz (ZL. polthia)) 5 with the orbental 
emerald. The opalescont sapphire, with pearly reflections, 
is called ayn-af-hireh, ov cal’s-cye, in some Arabian worl 
(Journ, As, Soc. Cale, 1. p. 858); but this must he distine 
guished from the common cat’s-cye, the chatoyant variety 
of quartz, It is remarkable that the Belinuedies, mention 
by Pliny, lib. 87. 6.88, is considered in the anuatations 
by Ilardouin, to be equivalent to ailcde-ohad, aud that 
this should be named in India bili-ke-ankh, or cateoye. 
In the above Arabic works, zarmali (fram which prabably 
is detived our tourmaline (Singalese dornameal. Rees Gyel.)y 
though applied by us to a different mineral vy. Princep. le.) 
apparently embraces bath the zirgon and tourmaline families, 
as turmalt is described gx of a tgreenish yellow tinge, 
oftgn called sabanjad or beryl; and specimens obtained in 
Caleutia proved to be the « jargoou of Ceylon,” ar precious 
aiveon, which, whon colourlery, is, cut and wold ay a faba 
diamond in the bazars of Tndia, Tore ja alao found the 
hyacinth zireon, with the topaz, ehrysoberyl, aud spinel 
ruby: the variety Balas ruby of the Iattor, oceurs only 
near Balkh, in Badakshan. he enierald, it ix Rappoxed, 
was anciently procured from Upper Mgypt only: lew 
distinct: varicties me now got from Cauganjnn, tn the 
Peninsular district of Coimbatore. ‘The turquoiwy iv pra- 
duced only in the mines of Ansar, near Nishapore, in 
Khorasan; and, “in Badakhan, on the dilwn (Osu) 
river, near whero the Samarkand road eroyses it, is 
the mine of Lapis lawull.” (J. A.S.1. p. 862.) ‘Phe other 
more common mineral substances found in thy lacuna 
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of India, as Serpentine, Soapstone, &e., and many 
others, which are often mere varieties of one another, but 
have peculiar medieal properties ascribed to cach, are 
produced in various parts of the Primary and Trap forma- 
tions of Central and Peninsular India. They will affprd 
ample employment to those who, acquainted with the 
mineralogy of the countr. ny, and the names of the different 
substatices in the various languages of ‘the Fast, will 
endeavour to identify thoge snid to be procured from India, 
of'several of which native names ave given in Pliny, lib. 37; 
as sacal, sundaracus, sangenon, sacon, &e. Lt would be 
interesting to ascertain, whether Z'abosheer was kuown to 
the ancients, as if has from early times been employed in 
medicine by the Hindoos, The Arabic name is derived 
from Sans, Twak-kshira. Che latter, part of this com- 
pound is evidently the same as that mentioned iu p. 36, as 
sy’-diudar, which Professor Wilson informs me is Sans. 
ihir, shir or ohty, and means milk, milk y Juice or oxtract.# 

Tn investigating the’history of any subjeot among ancient 
nations, it is to be ‘expected that the materials-for, jn- 
quiry will become fewer, and more obscure, the higher we 
ascend, ‘I'o this, as is well known, there isan exception 
in the accounts of India in the works of the ancients, 
for we fing the references frequent, aud the information both 
more original and correct, if we consult the works of the 
Greoks who wrote priot even to the time of Pliny and Galen, 


* To do justice to tho above subject of identifying the ininoral, vegotabla, 
and animal products, which wora known to the Greoke and Romans, 
would require much more time and means thn I nt present possesa; but 
it is hoped that othors may he induced to pursue the ehiject, I regret 
that, while these sheets me passing through the press, I have not had 
aeeess to my own MSS, which nay, peibaps, form the foundation of a 
fate work on the Materia Meillca of tho Enst. In tho, mean tine, 1 
hve been ehioay indebted for the vations oriental namag to the worke of 
Carey, Roxbeugh, gud Ainslle, except where the abtigatlons Are Boparntoly 
acknowledged. 
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This is easily accounted for as a consequence of the inerensed 
communication of the Greeks with Persia and India, subse- 
quent to the expedition of Alexander, the voyage of Nearchus, 
the reign of the Seleucide, and the embassy of Megnsthenes 
and’ Onesieritus. In ascendig, therefore, at once from 
Dioseorides to Theophrastus, or at least B00 years, it 
might be supposed, if we omitted inking the above facts 
into consideration, that the separation between these authors, 
was too great to justify us ‘in concluding that the same 
names always indicated the same substances, in these 
different times, To ‘this, it may be replicd, that though 
there weye no celebrated authors during "this period who 
trented expressly of the same subjects, yet there was 
throughout a series of writers on medicine, as well as of 
practitioners, wha must have employed the same medicines 5 
anong which, those from the East always held a conspi- 
ctous place, Thus, Celsus, Archigenes, Andromachus, 
Avetmus, Coclius Aurelianus, Soranus, Themison, Asele- 
piades, | Tleraclides, Serapion, Nicander, and many others 
lived during this time, and the seets of the Methodies, 
Pneumatics, and Eeleetics, principally, flourished. Teneo 
il ig most probable, that the knowledge of the names 
and drugs was correctly transmitted downwards, We 
may therefore safely infor, that the few drugs deseribed 
eyon by’‘Cheophrnstus, ave the same as’ those which we 
find under the same names in Dioscorides : as, for instance, 
the. two kinds of pepper, cinnamon, cassia, cardamons, 
ebony, olibanum, costus, calamus avomaticus (xarcpos 
wogyos), schoouatthus, amomum, spikenard, and some 
othors; with myrrh, crocus, carthamus, cariandor, sessmum, 
&e. Ibis interesting to find that most of the above aro. 
matic substances kre described by ‘Theophrastua (lib. ix. 
«. vii), as being brought from fndia, with some from Arabia. 
Cimadmon and Cassia, 1 may mention, are deseribed with 
r 
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Comaonm, which has not, I believe, been hitherto ascer- 
tained; but two kinds of it are described, one a fruit, and 
the other employed for mixing with the most precious 
ointments, This seema to me to be the substance of which 
we haye only in recent times acquired any correct know: 
ledge, and that is, the fruit of the cinnamon plant; and 
the fatty oil exprdssed from it, of which there are 
specimens in the College Muscum of Materia Medica, 

As Theophrastus treats of plants as a philosopher, and 
not with respect to their medical properties, many are 
necessarily omitted which must in his time have beet well 
known. But fol this very reason, several are pryticularly 
noticed, which a8" entirely overlooked, by Dioscorides, 
‘These are frequently: grouped according to general view 
as those which grow in mountains or in plains, wild o 
cultivated, &c., as well as such as are found in Africa, 
especially in Egypt ; and with yeference to our purpose it 
is interesting to find those chumerated which are peculipy 
to India. 

Among these we find Ficus indiea ; and the plant, with 
leaves like those of* the mulbotry or vine (Gossypium), 
from which cloth is made, more pniticularly described as 
a produce of the island of T'ylos, now, Bahrein,-in the 
Persian Gulf. Avtong the fruits also, is one remarkable 
for sweeties, serving as food for the ‘Sapientes Tndi, and 
of which one is qnough for four men; the plant having’ 
long leaves, similar to ostrich feathers. Pliny, evidently 
describing the same plant, informs us, that its name is 
pala, ‘though Anvian calls it tala, This there is’ little 
doubt must be the plantain (Afusa sapientm), of which 
one bunch of the fruit frequently weighs many pounds; 
the long leaves also with their parallel veins at sight 
angles to the midrib, becoming when blown about by 
the winds, divided into innumerable narrow shreds, 
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justify the comparison to the feathers of the ostrich ; and 
which, according to Garcias, “ Nascitur ctiam in Malavar, 
ubi Palan dicitur” (Clus, Exot, p, 229). "The mangoe 
and tamarind are, perhaps, the other fruits, alluded to i 
the same chapter, ‘he knowledge which had been atlained 
is also observable in‘ the accounts of the several grains 
cultivated in India ¢ as rice, sorghum, the different kinds 
of millet, as of the use of some of the Leguminosee and 
Cucurbitagece, for food. « 

Myrobalans having been so froquently referred to, it is 
necessary to obieeve, that the sullstances first known by 
this name, are not the same as those noticed at p. $6. ‘The 
arcvos or Barges pvpedinn of Dinscorides, translated Glans 
unguentaria, celebrated in making the most precious 
ointments, is the ban of the Arabians, whence the ben- 
nuts of old writers, from which oif of ben was expressed. 
The seeds ave those of Moringa pterygosperma, a native of 
India, as also of M. aptera, which is confined to Arabia 
and Egypt: the oil expressed from the seeds of both 
species is described as not becoming rancid s and being 
inodorous, is still employed in the Bast, especially for 
retaining the aroma of. delicate flowers, Of the neenracy 
and minuteness of the information, obtained in those early 
times, we have an instahee in the passage of Pliny, lib, 12, 
6.18. © Onesicritus teadit in Hyreanie convallibus ficis 
stmiles esse arbores, quae vocentur ocoi, ex quibus defluat 
mel horis matutinis duabus.” This plant has been supposed 
by Sprengel to be Hedysavum Alhagi, now Alhagt mau- 
yorum, from Which the manna galled dovrenpbean exudes; 
but from the form of the leaf it is ntuelt move likely to 
have been Calotropis procera, called ashe, or some nearly 
allied species; as on these also a kind of mania is secreted 
or deposited. Miny other trees are mentioned, as being 
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produced’ in India different from those in Greece, hut 
which are stated to be without names. 

The attention which was paid to the identification of 
plants, and the country in which they were produced, may 
bo seen from the account givon of the Ivy, which, though 
refusing to grow in some parts of Syria, was found flowish. 
ing in India or Mount Mora, the birth-place, according to 
some accounts, of Bacchus; this Tarpalus attempted, but 
unsuccessfully, to cultivate in the gardens of Babylon, 
Bacchus is said also to have been the discoveror of the 
apple, and some other finits, which ave now found to be 
indigenous in the ramifications of’ TIindoo Khoosh," where the 
holy Meru of the Iindoas is by the best authorities placed. 

, Considering, therefoe, the minutencss and nature of 
the information obtained in those times, respecting even so 
remote a country, as India; it is not assuming too much, 
or placing too great a reliance on our inferences, to con- 
clude that a great portion of the substances mentioned as 
the produce of that country, are exactly the same ag those, 
to which we, now apply the names found in the carly 
Greck authors, But this, according to the views we have 
taken, proves the still earlier investigation of thei! pro 
perties, and therefore the cultivation of medieine ia the 
countries where alone these substanecs are found to grow. 
This will equally follow, even if it be denied that the 
several substances mentioned as Indian products, have 
been correctly ascertained; for there is no doubt that 
many such, whether correctly or only approximately aseer 
tained, formed articles of commerce to, and were usec 
as medicines in, the West, even in times prior, to those of 
‘Theophrastus. 

Admitting the above degree of knowledge of Indian 
plants and products at the timé of the last-named philo- 
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sppher, as subsequent to the Anabasis into Asia of Alex- 
ander ; it might be contended that it afforded no proof of 
their having been’ known at any earlicr period, as at 
that of Ilippocrates, though he was anterior jo Theo- 
phrastus only 150 years. The Father of Medicine is 
supposed to have lived 450 years before the Christian era; 
but so little is known of his history, that among his works 
are thought to be included many of those of his pupils and 
successors, Sprengel was ef opinion, that they embraced. 
altogether a period of 260 years, and that some were there- 
fore subsequent to the time of Alexandci, which he scems 
to assign as a veason for the knowledge displayed of Indian 
drtigs; but anterior even to the time of Ilippocrates, some 
of these were known in Egypt, through which channel it 
is probable they first became known to the Greeks, 
Tiippocrates is stated to have studied medicine under 
Terodicus, and to have embaced the philosophical hypo- 
thesis of Ieraclitus; he is therefore classed among the’ 
followers of Pythagoras; and, like this philosopher, ig 
deseribed as having spent a considaable portion of his life in 
travelling in foreign countries, as Scythia, Colchis, Asia 
Minor, and perhaps Egypt, chiefly for the purpose of acqui- 
ring information, and studying the diversitics of climate, 
Adopting the excellent abstract of Dy, Bostock, it appears 
that the philosophical tenets of Hippocrates were those of 
Heraclitus, * whose leading doctrine was, that fire is tho 
prime origin of all, matter, and that by the collision and peeu- 
liar cofibinalion of its particles, which are in perpetual 
motion, the four olements are produced. From this doctrine 
Tlippoerates derived his leading ptinciples of pathology, it 
lies at the foundation of all his medical hypotheses, and is 
brought forward in various parts of his works ;” as * the 
body itself is supposed to consist of the four elements, com- 
bined in different proportions in different individuals: and 
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the combination of the four clements into the four states ar 
qualities with which they were affected, of hot, cold, moist mid 
dry, gave rise to the four fluids or humours of the body; 
blood, phlegm, bile, and black bile, which originally tended 
to produce the four temperaments, and which, in their tin, 
contributed to the excess or defovt of each of' the humours.” 
Mence avose the pathological dogtrines, which, under the 
denomination of the ILumoral Pathology, became the prea 
vailing opinion of all sects and of all theorists, whtil the 
commencement of the eighteenth century. (Cycl, of Pract. 
Med. L. p. xi), Dr. Bostock has, however, justly observed, 
that Hippocrates “ appears to have had the sagacity to, 
discover the great and fundamental trath, that in medicine, 
probably even more than in any other science, the basia of 
all our knowledge is the accurate obscrvation of actual 
phenomena, and that the correct generalization of these 
phenomenashould be the sole foundation of all our reasoning.” 
* In examining the modes of applying remedies by Tippo- 
vrates ag stated by Le Clere, and the list of his Materia 
Medica, as given in the Index of Iesius, the works of 
Sprengel and Dierbach, we find that he was indebted for 
it to the same sources as his successors, of whom, adopting 
the‘ascending series, we have aleady treated. ‘hus, with 
a great majority of Luropean plants, we find the products 
of the Persian region, with chugs from Egypt, and spies 
and aromatics from India, Since mineral and metallic 
substances are mentioned chiefly for external exhibition, 
his Mateiia Medica consisted glmost entirely of vegetable 
substances, ‘These, it has been observed, from their being 
simply named in prescription, it is more difeult to deter- 
Jnine, than where we have had their nature deseribed; or 
find them arranged with similar products, as in the works 
of Theophrastus and Dioscorides, But as there is no reason 
to suppose that these authors applied the names found in 
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Hippocrates differently to himself, so do these, (as"there is 
nothing contradictory in the medical properties aseribed 
to the several substances), indicate, with sufficient precision, 
the nature of the articles, as well as the countries whence 
they were procured. 

"As forming parts of a general system, which was probably 
more widely diffused than is generally supposed, it may be 
useful to enumerate the nature of the remedies, and the 
modes of applying them, which were adopted by Hippo- 
erates. Like others of his contemporaries, the Mather of 
Medicine appears td have'been tinacquainted with anatomy, 
and negessarily with physiology ; but, like the IZindoos, he 
was remarkable for simplicity in prescription, Ile “ was 
particular in watching the effect of external agents upon 
the system,.such as temperature, the* influence of the 
atmosphere, the’effect of particular situations, the scasons, 
and other gnalogous circumstances;” and paid particular 
attention to diet, as well as to exercise, and prescribed 
baths, both general and local, as well as fumigations. IIe 
employed evacuations of various kinds as purgatives and 
emetics—“ he preseribed diuretics and, sudorifics ; he drew 
blood both hy the lancet and the scavificator ; he applied 
the eupping-glasses ; he administeredinjections and inserted 
issues; he made very frequent use of external applications, 
auch as ointments, plaisters, liniments, &c.” (vy. Le Clere 
and Bostock). 

Of the articles of Materia Medica, for which Hippocrates 
was indebted to the Oriental or Persian region of botanists, 
we have Galbonum, Ammoniacumn, Sagapenum and Assa. 
teetida (if commentators are correct in considering Silphium 
to be this substance), Cummin, Coriander, SaMfower, Saffron, 
and Scammony, with Sesamum. The pomegranate, and Pitew 
Agnus Castus, with some of the Cucurbitacee, and the 
oils called Sesinem and Narcissinum, are all originally 
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produels of the same region, though it may be dificult to 
trace the course by which they were introduced into Europe, 
Ricinus communis was no doubt, well known in Egypt; 
whence several other medicinal articles were procured, as 
we find them severally named Egyptian ; as the so-called 
thorn and nut (probably Hyperanthara aptera) ; Ethiopian 
cummin (Ptychotis copticum, D.C., P. ajowan is given in 
India as this kind of eummin) 3 3 so Egyptian salt, alum, 
earth, oil, and ointment, are all “mentioned, as also a salt of 
Thebes. , 

Among the strictly Indian prodtets, we have ‘the two kinds 
of Pepper (long and round), Cardamoms and Ginger ? (as 
thig is probably what is called Ivdwov papuaxov, v. Spreng. 
Tlist, Rei. Herb. 1. p.87) ; Cinnamon, Cassia, and Olibanum, 
Ebony is aleo mentioned, but this, and Olibanum, may like- 
wise have been procured with Myrrh from Aftica, momen 
not having yet been ascertained, necd only bg mentioned, 
The Dolichos, montioned by Ilippocrates and “Lheophrastis, 
‘as well as by later autliors, is considered to be Phaseolus vul« 
geris, and to have been introduced from India in the time 
of Alexander. It is not found in the plains of that county, 
but is cultivated in Cashmere, whonge I obtained sceds 
which vegetated in the Saharunpore Botanie Carden. 
Nardos, proscribed with Cinnamon and Myrrh, is probably 
the same substance as that described by Dioscorides, and 
therefore Nardostachys Jatamunsi (v. p. 38) 5, so Cyperus, 
Schanus (oxovos), and Calamus (narapos), are also cnt 
merated with myrrh. The first may be the Indian varioty 
of Cyperus, as we have shown, p. 8'7, that it is still used 
there as a perfume. Zoos, (1lippoer. ed, Teos, sect. vy. 
p. 5'74), mentioned also as oxewov aves, sect. v. p. C65, and 
oxoivos evoguos, p. 673, with avomalics, is translated Jzmnous 
odoy‘ntus : this is considered by Sprengel to be Andropagon 
Nardus, but probably, more correctly by Dierbach Amdro- 
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pogon Schamanthas. She sxarcuos enumerated with the 
above, sect. v. p. 574, mentioned as xaacos pupebinog at 
p- G51, and translated Calamus aromaticus, is thought: by 
Sprengel to be Acorus Galamus, v. p. 82, but is more likely 
to be Andropogon Calamus Aromaticus nob., v. p. 38, or 
some neatly allied species, as in later authors, 

Among the saline, earthy, and metallic substances, we 
likewise find a number, which we have alxeady noticed, 
as forming parts of Indian Materia Medica; but these 
it is sufficient merely to’ mention, Sulphur and bitn- 
men, several carths and salts, as the loadstone, lime, 
nitre, and ved nitro, with alum of different kinds, may 
have been obtained from Egypt and other parts of the 
world; together with lead, litharge, and cerusse, as 
well as copper, and its oxide {n the form af sealer 
Iron with its oxides was also employed, as well as misy, 
y. p, 102; together with sulphuvet of arsenie, both in the 
form of orpiment and of realgay. 

Great as was the genius of Hippocrates, and admirably as 
it was suited, from the conjunction of powers of observation 
with those of generalisation, for investigating and advancing 
so complicated a science as medicine; there is no doubt 
that the full development of his mental faendtics was 
owing in some measure to the impulse which had been 
given to philosophy and science during the preceeding 
century, or from tho time of Thales and Pythagoras. 
Previous to them, medicine is described by its historians 
(v. Le Clerc) as having been only an empirical art. 
But after reasoning had been introduced by these philo- 
sophers into the investigations respecting the phenomena 
of life, the powers and functions of the human body, 
and the eauses and nature of disease; medicine began to 
assume the semblance of a science, ‘These philosophers appenr 
themselves only to have participated in the intelleetual excite- 
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ment which in those times pervaded all the civilized nations 
of the Bast. Jor the Persian Zoroaster is thought to 
have been born in the sixth century before the Christian 
cra, and to have flourished in the reign of DariusTLystaspes. 
Confucits Aourished in China in the same age, having 
been born, according to the best authorities, 550 B.C, 
While Buddhism, briefly characterised by Max. Brian 
Todgson as “ monastic asceticism in morals, philosophical 
scepticism in religion,” arose from the midst of Brahmanism 
in the plains of N.W. India (BC. 685), “ in an age and 
country celebrated for its literature,” where its doctrine 
and discipline hecame fixed by means of Sanscrit, one of 
the most perfect languages in the world, (Hodgson. 
T.RA.S.2 p,.288), about the period when Nechao 
and the Pharaoh Hophra of Scripture reigned in 
Egypt. ‘This was half a century previous to the very 
flourishing period of the Egyptian annals, or the reign of 
Amasis, who favoured the Grecks and allowed their traders 
to settle at Naueratis, It was during his reign, and about 
a century anterior to IIerodotus, that Pythagoras is consi- 
dered to have visited Egypt: but both were perhaps 1,000 
yems posterior to the most brilliant era of the rule 
of the Pharaohs, Subsequent to the tine of Aniasis, 
Greeian meveenaries were employed in the civil wars of 
Egypt: these afterwards settling in the country, it neces 
sarily became inundated with Greeks, . 
Medicine is stated, by some authors, to have originated 
with the useful arts in Assyria, and by others in Egypt. 
In the latter, it appears to have been carried to the greater 
perfection, as may be inferred from its different branches 
having been practised by separate individuals, as well as 
from practitioners having been obliged to adhere to # 
written code, ‘That the Greeks were originally indebted to 
this country is well known; but on this subject I prefer 
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quoting the words of Dr. Bostock, who says, * Ut is gene- 
rally admitted, that though Greece cultivated the arts and 
sciences with so much success, yet, in the first instance, 
she borrowed them from the neighbouring nations; princi- 
pally, as i¢ would appear, from Egypt, and, iu some 
. cases, from Phoenicia. To certain individuals, who mi- 
grated from these countries, the Grecks themselves were 
in the habit of referring the introduction of many of the 
most useftil inventions; and during a considerable space of 
tite, all those who were desirous of acquiring a larger share 
of knowledge, either theoretical or practical, than was 
possessed by their countrymen, visited Egypt, as the 
great storehouse of science and Iearning;” “so that in 
medicine, in the Orus and ‘Thoth of the Ngyptians, we 
may recognise the prototypes of the Apollo and Hermes of 
the Greeks,” 

Thales and Pythagoras are the Grecian philosophers 
who first visited Egypt. The latter, indeed, is described 
from his thirst for information to have travelled for a period 
of twenty-two years in Egypt, probably also Chaldea, 
and some parts of Eastern Asin, Democritus is stated 
to have expended his patrimony in travelling, and to 
have beon attached to medicine, as well as to other sciences. 
It is said, he visiled Mgypt, Persin, Babylonia, and India, 
where; according to Le Clere, he had « des eytretions avec 
les philosophes, les géomdtres, les mécdecins, les sacri- 
ficateurs, les magiciens, ct les gymuo-sophistes.” (Hist. 
de Méd, p.97). He is further deseribod as having written 
on the nature of man; on pestilential diseases ; on pro- 
gnostics; on diet; on the causes of discase; on seeds, 
trees, fruits, and animals; and is mentioned by Pliny as 
also writing on the magical properties of plants; but 
among these, is an account of the “ herbam seschynomonen, 
quoniam approprinquante manu folia contrabunt.” ‘Chis 
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is no doubt the sensitive plant, whieh he could only have 
seen in southern latitudes, 

Earlior than these times it is needless for om purpose to 
trace the history of medicine ; but it presents a perfeot 
blank from the Peloponnesian war to that of ‘Troy, or for 
a period of about 700 years, Tt is interesting only to, 
observe, that Podalirins and Machson were sprung from 
ARsculapius, the god of physic, who is described as being 
the son of Apollo: in him we recognise not only the Orus 
of the Egyptians, but alsg the Surya of the Tindoos, as has 
been long ago (v. p. 57), remarked by Professor Wilson, 

‘What “Baypt was a highly civilized country, where 
philosophy and the, sciences had, at an early period, 
made some progiess, we’ might safely assume from its 
haying been frequented hy the Grecks for the purposes 
of study and information. That Lower Egypt was at a 
still carlier date a populous and flourishing kingdom; we 
know from the notice of it in Scripture, when visited 
by Abraham, about 1920 years before the Christian ora, 
Memphis had at this time nequired great importance, 
The “hundred gated Thebes” is the constant theme of 
Tomer’s praise, and must have been founded centuries 
bofott’ his time (8 or 900 B.C). ven this muse be long 
posterior to the peopling and civilisation of Nubia, whence 
the tide of civilisation is concluded, on good gronnds, to 
have descended along the banks of the Nilo, Jor Ithi- 
opia’s blameless race,” who founded the ancient Meroe, 
and construgtcd the monuments of Nubia; must have 
flourished at‘a Jong anterior period. Beeause their temples, 
though, similar to, are simpler than those, whieh, as the 
result of descending and improving ages, ave, and ever 
have been, the wonder of ages. They were ancient also in 
the fimes, of what we new call thase of ancient history. 
To have raised so many and such ‘extensive structures, 
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Kgypt must have been for many ages a thiekly-peapled’ 


country; necessarily also, a richly-cultivated one. ‘This 
indeed we know from history, where we often find it called 
the pranary of the world.” ' 

During much of this period, commercial intercourse, 
sno doubt, existed between India and Lgypt. But it is diffi. 
cult to prove this, to the satisfaction of those, who do not 
allow the existence of castcra products in weaterm markets 
to bo sufficient cvidence of the fact; or who deny that the 
substances mentioned in ancient writings, are identical 
with those to which we now apply the same names. ‘The 
subject, however, has heen so fully investigated and amply 
proved in the pages of Robertson and Vincent, as well as in 
those of the philosophical [Iecren ; that we have only to 
refer to their works, or make use of the materials which 


they have collected; to be assed that many of the sub+ 


stances we have found described in the oldest works on Ma- 
tevia Medica, cohstituted objects of a still, more ancient 
commerce, 

In examining the articles of this conmicrce, and the 
routes by which they reached the nations most distant from. 
the eountrics where they were produced; it is dificult to 
determine where it is prefornble to commence, But as sone 
portion df the Persian empire, is generally supposed to 
have been the earliest peopled; and as the Uindoos poiut 
to the north as the direction wheneg they entered , their 
present country, it will be preferable to trace the connexion 
between India and Persia, and between these and Buhylon : 
the city of which there is the carlicst historical and com 
niereial record. . 

The carly communications with India, as bas been 
clearly shown by [eeren, were, as in the present day, both 
hy land and by sea. The former is conceived to haye 
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taken place by Attock. We may picture to ourselves, 
caravans loaded with its natural and manufactured trea. 
sures, as proceeding fram N.W. India, crossing the Indus at 
Attock, and proceeding along Caubul where thoy wore joined 
by the merchants from the mouths and from along’ the west- 
em bank of that ‘river. From beyond Caubul, a branch, 
turned, as in the modern day, towards the flourishing 
Bokhara, Samareand, and Balkh, the nothor of cities.” 
The main route continued west, though sometimes 
faking a circuitous direction to avoid deserts, or for the 
purpose of visiting flourishing districts; ‘and passed neax 
the modern Candahar, Herat, and through the Caspim 
Straits (Pyle Caspite) to Uchataua, the modern Tlamadan. 
From this the caravans might either diverge southwards to 
Susa; or, crossing the long but direct communication, 
between this the capital, and the distant Sardis in Asia 
Minor, reach Babylon by continuing a nearly western 
course. , ‘ 

Babylon, even in the carliest times of which we have 
any notice, is mentioned as a populous and civilized city. 
Heeren has shown how admirably its position, at the head 
of the Persian Gulf, suited it, like so many other succeeding 
cities, for benefiting by the Indian trade. Communicating 
on the south by the Indian ocean with Arabia and Indin; 
aud having the Huphrates extending to the vartls by 
which it might hold intercourse with the nations between 
the Black md Caspian Seas on the one hand; and on 
the other with those on the shores of the Mediterranean. 
From Babylon, the merchant might thus pfocced up the 
Euphrates or along its banks, into Avmenia, or only as 
far as Circesium or ‘Thapsacus; diverging from the latter 
into Syrias ov from the former to tho Phoenician colonics, 
by Palmyra in the Desert and Balbee in Coolosyria, 
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These were -citiea said to have been founded, by Soloman 
for the encouragement of this very traffic, of which the 
former extent is attested by their present ruins, 

From Ceclosyria, the road led through Palestine into 
Lower Ngypt. But both Palestine and Lower Lgypt were 
probably more easily reached, by the caravans, led by 
nomad Arabian and Syrian tribes, from Gerria (a colony of 
Babylonians on the Persian Gulf) across the desert to the 
ancient Petra. Or,by that, which departing from Hadramaut 
aud Saba, in Yemen, proceeded along the eastern coast of 
the Red Sea through Old Mecca and Leucocome, to the 
same Petra in Edom, ‘Ihiswas one of the sites of commerce’ 
jn the time of Alexander, probably also long before; its 
lately visited magnificent ruins, attest its former riches and 
flourishing state. ‘Yo complete the course of the land 
communication, it may be stated, according to IIceren, that 
there was constant intercourse from Memphis to Thebes 
in UpperEgypt, and from that toMcroi in Ethiopia. These 
wore all great marts and entrepdts for qucient commerce, 
and indebted to it alone, for their splendourand magnificence, 
Mero’ communicated on the east through Axum with Saba 
and Adule on the western coast of the Arabian Gulf; 
while through Thebes, the earavans passed much further to 
the westward, as through Ammonium and Cyrene, even to 
Carthage and the interior of Africa. 

‘Though it might be thought diMcult, to bring proofs of 
all these routes, having been frequented in ancient times ; 
nothing can be more satisfactory than the ingenuity with 
which Heeren has adduced passages from ancient authors, 
to explain the course of this commerce: which he 
considers also as a reason for the founding of so many 
flourishing cities in the midst of deserts. These we know 
have gone to ruin, chiefly since the Indian trade has 
taken flight from the Red Sea and Euphrates, to round 
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the Cape of Good Tope. One quotation will he sult. 
cient to prove that the produvis of the Nast reached 
Egypt by Innd-cartiage i very remote antiquity. “ Tn 
the 87th chapter of Genesis, it is related that the 
brethren of Joseph, when about to leave him to perish, 
saw a company of Ishmaclites, or Midianite merchants 
approach, to whom they resolyed to sell their brother as” 
a slave, Uere Dr. Vincent well remarks: * upon opening 
the oldest history in the world, we find the Ishmaclites 
from Gilead conducting a caravan of camels loaded with 
the spices of India, the balsam and myrrh of Tladramaut; 
and in the regular course of their traflic, proceeding 
to Egypt for a market. The date of this transaction 
is more than seventeen centuries prior to the Christian 
era; and notwithstanding its antiquity, it has all the 
genuine features of a caravan crossing the desert at the 
present hour, (Prelim. Disq, to Transl. of Arrian’s Periplus 
of the Erythrean Sea). 

Some of the above routes terminating on the sca-const, 
and at plices formerly considered to produce articles, which 
we now know could only be obtained from India; clearly indi- 
cate that they must themselves have had communication by 
sea with that country, Of this, we have, untortimately, 
but few accounts in carly times; but how little da we know 
even now of what is very extensive; that isy the commercial 
relations of the Atabidns with Africa and India, It has 
been observed by Dr. Vincent, that though there was 
extensive communication between Egypt and India, yet 
that neither the Hindoos nor the Neyptians were navigators 
enough to Ieave, though they made much use of, their own 
magnificent rivers, ‘Che Chinese seem to have been confined 
to their own seas and the Fast-India islands, and the 
Malays to between these and the coasts of the Continent of 
India; so that the earrying trade between India and Tgypt 
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Pheenicians; and, according to the testimony of authors, 
appears to have been participated in by both. But it is 
not improbable that the Indians of Sindo may also have 
been among the early navigators, particularly as India not 
only afforded timber for the construction of ships; but its 
* most ancient laws indicate ‘an increased vate of interest for 
commercial adventures at sea. 

The Phoenicians, however, are known to history as the 
great navigators of antiquity; who spread their colonics 
alohg the coasts of the Mediterranean, avid canied thetr 
trade even to the shores of England and the north of 
Europe. Sidon is one of the most ancient cities of ‘which 
we have any record, and it is supposed may have been 
founded as carly as 2740 B.C. Sidon and Tyre were 
leagued together in the time of Moses. ‘Their most brilliant 
period was from the time of David to that ‘of Cyrus, or 
from 1000 to 650 B.C. The Phoenicians, though they had 
an establishment at Memphis, do not seem to have traded 
directly by sea with Egypt until the time of Amasis, when 
the ports were opened to, strangers. But they were such 
skilful seamen, that thoy were employed in the reign of 
Necho in ‘circumnayigating Africa. ‘They were not freely 
admitted to the Red Ser, for the ports there wore in the 


hands of the Edomites, But when the ‘limits of Judea’ 


were extended thus far by King David; the Mebrews 
engaged in a maritime commerce with the Phoinicians; 
and their ships proceeded with those of Ilivam, King 
of Tyre, from Teth and Tziongaber, ‘at the head of 
the eastern gulf of the Red Sea, to Ophir and Tarshish, 

As this participation in the Indian trade of the Red 
Sea, could not be continued after the Edomitces had yecon- 
quered Elath and Eziongaber; the Phonicians might be 
stipposed to have enjoyed its advantages by scg for a cou 
paratively short time. But Tleeven has clearly shown, that 
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long before the Persians had made themselves masters of 
Babylon, that.is, B.C. $61; the Phoenicians had establish- 
iments for the pearl fishery and the India trade, on the isles 
of Tylos and:Aradus, the modern Bahrein in the Porsian 
gulf. The former existence of these is attested by the 
remains of their temples, and the prevalenee of so many, 
Phosnician names of places in the Persian gulf; as Aradua, 
Sidodona, and Saur or Lur near Cape Macate, inentioned 
by Nearchus as on entrepdt for Indian produce, rom 
these Phoonician colonies, the Gerians, (whose city is 
described as rich and populous), probably obtained Indian 
produce to despatch by caravans across‘the desert to Petra, 
or by water to Babylon. The vessels of the Persian gulf 
are considered by IIeeren to have proceeded to Crocala, 
now Curachee at the mouth of the Indus, and Barygaza, 
now Baroach in the gulf of Cambay, and fiom thence even 
to the coast of Malabar and the island of Ceylon. As the 
Bahrein islands are supposed to be the Dedan of Scripture, 
so the passages in Kackicl, xxvii. 19, 24, and xxxviii. 18, 
and of Isaiah, xi, 18, 15, .ust be considered ag applying 
to these voyages. (v. ILeeren, Qu the Commerce of the 
Phoenicians and Babylonians). 

Rut the Phoenicians did not enjoy the exclusive advan- 
tages of the maritime trade with India, Tor the Arabs also 
were great navigators ; and always carried on an active com~ 
merce with the opposite const of the Red Sea, Mr, Wilkinson 
considers that Old Kosayar was built as early as B.C. 1686 
for the trade with Arabia; the other Egyptian ports along 
the same coast, a’ the Old Berenice, Adule, and Saba, were 
also frequented by the Arabs. ‘Che commerce between Mero’ 
in Ethiopia, and Uadramaut and Yemen, espeoiglly from 
Adule to Aden, was, even, seven and ejght centuries before 
the Christian cra, in+ (hq most flourishing state, The 
communication from these to India, was much ensies than 
can be conceived by thost, accustomed only to the storms 
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and uncertainties of northern seas; for there the monsoons 
blow with steadiness and regularity frbm autumn to spring 
from India to Aftion, and from spring to autumn from 
Africa towards India, ‘Chus wafted to its shores, there 
would be no difficulty in sailing along the pepper-yielding 
coast of Malabar, or to the cinnamon-producing Ceylon, 
* which we know was the centre of an extensive commerce 
in later times. Even so carly as the commencement of 
the Christian eva, Pliny velates that an embassy was sent 
to the Emperor Claudius, who stated that the Cingalese 
traded as far as Serica; the Greeks had obtained very 
accurate accounts wespecting this island in the time of the 
Seleudidw; and cxtensive ruins of Lindoo-built temples 
remain in Java to attest its former connexion with India, 
This active and extensive communication, both by land 
and sea in ancient times, indicates a great demand for the 
products of the country, which seems always to have 
een its ultimate object. But these wera not to be 
obtained, without bringing materials for exchange, or gold 
and silver for purchase: since these valuable metals, though 
not wanting, were probably, ab all times, more deficient 
than other substances, within the limits of the Indian terri- 
tory, Thos the caravans obtained, in exchange for the 
products of India, those which were peculiar to the cou 
tries they visited; aud which were of value, if not in India, 
at least in some part of the widely-spread regions, through 
which they passed. Thus, in Bactria and the Northern 
India of Merodotus and Ctesias, the modern Taxtary and 
Tibet, they obtained gold and goltl dust, probably also 
copper, lead, cinnaliar, and tincal; still found in those 
regions, I’urs may have been obtained from Siberia. 
Cattle appear to have betn ag numerous, and their wool as 
valuable, in ancient as in modern times. The woollen 
cloths, mentioned as so highly esteemed, were probably 
shawls from the wool of thé ‘I'ibetan goat. ‘I'he climate, 
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though bleak, is abundantly supplied with grasses and 
legumingus plants, in the seasons when alone the country 
was visited by nomad tribes, The Si/phiwm also is found 
in these regions; this may be either the Assafostida plant, 
or the Prangos of Mr, Moorcroft, both belonging to the 
- natural family of Umbelliferee, and both fed on by 
cattle even in the present day. ‘The country continues ' 
to be celebrated for its large dogs, which were formerly 
esteemed in Persia. Ctesias also mentions,. that these 
Indians possess an insect, which affords a red colour found 
with “electrum (resin ®) on trees. From this it would 
appear, that the lac insect and resin were known, even in 
those early times. But there seems to be some confusion 
as to the country whence they were procured ; for we cannot 
suppose that the same insect is found in the hottest. parts of 
India, and tho cold arid table land of ‘Lartary. 'Lhis 
mistake has perhaps arisen from their behig, as we learn 
from Lieut. Burnes’s ‘I'vavels, a species of cochinenl, found 
(like the scarlet-grain of Poland) on the roots of a plant, 
which flourishes in the marshes of TLerat. . 
Persia, taken in the most extended sense, is celebrated 
both for salt deserts and fertile vales, hol plains and cool’ 
mountains, ITence it is possessed of a variety of praing, 
as well as of excellent fruits, with highly-valued gum- 
resins. The vine is well suited to the climate, aa is the 
mulberry for the silk-worm, and the plains of Media for 
the Medica herha (clover), found also in Caubul. Tt was 
rich in metallic treasures, and sill yiolds a great variety of 
useful products, ‘Thus; its horses have long been celebrated ; 
its long-tailed sheep yield a wool useful for’some of their 
inanufeetures, as, ‘for the carpets called Turkey, from 
their place of export to Murope; the goats of Kerman also 
yield a valuable wool. Copper is abundant in many parts 
of Persia, as in Muzanderan and Kerman. ‘There were also 
mines of iron and of silver, which are now neglected, Still 
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further north the metals were and. are abundant in Cau- 
casus, whence silver used to be obtained, as well as some 
gold. Maden, in the heart ‘of Taurus, is celebrated for 
its mines; and is said to yicld excellent copper, as well as 
some jron, silver, and gold. Copper and iron were known 
to the Masagetm in the time of Ilerodotus. Xenophon 
“mentions the numerous copper utensils among the Cadusii; 
and the Chalybi were early celebrated for their iron and 
steel. The saphire, found in Rersia, is probably Lapis 
lazuli, which, as well as the turquoise, we have scen (p.103), 
is abundant in Persia. The Vasa merrhina, said to have 
been made in Caramania, are considered by Dr. Thomson 
to have been formed of fluor spar, 

Babylon, which, though long anterior to, may be consi- 
dered as a portion of this empire; it owed its riches chiefly 
to its boing an entrepét for this extensive commerce. 
Without any trees but the cypress and the date, of which 
the fruit afforded food and its sap might be fermented 
into wines the country was fertile only from the attention 
paid to invigation in this warm climate, Its soil afforded clay 
for bricks, and calcareous coneretions, as well as gree for 
mortar, Cotton was cultivated in the island of Tylos, 
probably also in the neighbourhood of the capital; 
where it was no doubt weaved into cloth, and dyed of 
variety of colours, constituting, according to some, the 
sindon of the ancients, Silk is likewise thought to have 
bean weaved into cloth, and dyed of different colours. 
The Babylonians were likewise celebrated for the manufac 
ture of scents, carved ornaments, ‘and seal stones. Tylos 
furnished them also with timber and"pearls. 

‘The Phoonicians were indebted for their riches, to their 
commerce, which consisted chiefly of exchanges, and but little 
to the variety or extent of the products of their small terri- 
tory. Manufacturing skill, however, enabled them to produce 
some articles, which were in the highest estimation; as the 
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cloth of Sidon, and the purple of Tyre: with this were 
dyed both cotton, linen, and woollen cloths, as well as 
those of silk, according to some authorities. I addition 
to these, they manufactured gloss, and made ornaments of 
various kinds. Irom Syria and Palestine they drew their 
corn, oil, and wine, as well as tho wool of the desert, 
Their colonies along the Mediterranean yielded them the" 
products of Africa, and of the south of Europe. Matta is 
said, to have grown and manufactured cottons: Elba 
afforded them iron; Spain contaitied their most distant, and 
at the same time most valuable settlements; itself yielding 
almost every thing that was peculiar to the others. Its 
warm climate in southern, and its cool in northern latitudes, 
enabled it to grow the grains and fruits of both tropical 
and Turopenn regions, and for these it has always been 
celebrated ; also for its riches in oil and wine, and like all 
dry cool countries, for the fineness of its wool, Its nvines * 
yielded both tin and Jead, also some gold and especially 
silver; the mines of the latter in the Sierra Morena were 
formerly rich and highly celebrated. Thé Phooician com- 
merce, however, extended beyond Spain: it reached even 
the Scilly Isles for tin and also lead, as well as the coast 
of Samland, in Prussia, for amber. 

The foregoing enumeration, following only the course 
of what may be called the northern route, it remains to 
notice that, which embraced the more southern countries 
of the ancient world, ‘This includes Figypt and India, with 
Arabia placed between them and forming a real entrepét, 
both by position and by the Arabs having been the carriers 
of the produce of the far-fumed East: as their countrymen 
in later times, served to transmit the sciences both of the 
West andof the Hast from ancient to modern times. Their, 
country carly acquired credit for abounding in spices, 
aromatics, and the most fragrant essences. Though Arabia 
possesses the horse, and the camel, emphiatically called « the 
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ship of the desert,” enabling the Arabs to form caravans 
across their deserts; the country, examined by modern 
naturalists, as Niebuhr and ‘Forskal, yields few products 
to justify the ancient commendations. Balsemodendron 
gileadense, the Balsam of Gilead-tree, like the Date Palm, 
was indigenous, Coffce was probably unknown, and Senna, 
as for as we know, unnoticdd. Olibanum (looban, near 
Hadramaut, Niebuhr), Myrrh; and Alocs, may have beoy 
produced within its limits; but the largest quantities of both 
are now imported, chiefly into Aden, from the opposite coast 
of Africa, The Saumalces bringing down to the coast, from 
Cape Gardafui to near Bab-al-Mandel, Gum, Olibanum, 
and Myrrh, with other drugs, as well as Gold and, Ivory, 
like the Macrobians of old. (Hecren.) Asnong the culti- 
vated and wild, useful and ornamental plants, in the lists 
furnished by Forskal, we sce no others which could have 
called forth encomiums, or become articles of commerce. 
Among them, we even find some American plants, as ‘T'o- 
bacco, the Papaya, Anona, and others, Many of the fruits 
belonging to the family of Rosacece were probably intro- 
duced from Persia ; and others, no doubt, from India, as the 
Tamarind (¢umr-hindee, Indian date), Orange and Lemon, 
Mangoe (erroneously translated Mangostien in many works); 
the Plantain, Cocoa-Betel-nut and Jan Palms. Among the 
Odores, we have even Rue and Wormwood; with them also the 
Keura, which is, indeed, noted as affording one of the most 
fragiant essenecs. But this is the Pandanus odoratissimus, a 
truly Indian plant, often alluded to by Mindoo poets,* and 
having Indian names (Sans. Ketulee, Ilind. Kelgt and 
Keura), the evident originals of that by which slone it is 


* Through the air, 
Tho slowly rising breezca spiead around 
‘Tho grateful fiagiance of the Ketaki, 
Wilson, Hindoo ‘Thentie, TT, p 85. 
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known. The Ginger, Zedoary? (Caureuma rotunda) Riciius, 
Sesamum, Cotton and Sugarcane, are equally Indian. Saj, 
Abnoos, and Shishum, that is, Teak, Ebony, and Sissoo 
(Dalbergia Sissoo), are expressly mentioned as woods 
brought from India. (v. Vorskal. Flora Algypto—Arab, 
p. xevi.) Fiom identity in latitude, and similarity in climate, 
with some parts of India, there is no doubt also a resem. 
blance in the Botany of the coast of Arabia, in the familica 
of Cucurditacece, Leguminosee, and Graminee, as also in 
some others: but there is a total absence of a great pro- 
portion of the substances, which wee thought by the 
ancients to be produced in Arabia, 

Egypt is well known as having always been fruitful in 
corn, and famous for its manufacture of linen cloth; which 
roust have formed its principal mticles of export to Arabia, 
Phomicia, and Abyssinian, It has also been famed for 
its emeralds, sometimes confounded with simplo fluor spar. 
Gold was carly extracted fom its mines, as well as received, 
with ebony and ivory, in tribute fiom Ethiopia. Silver 
was less common, Recently both copper and iron mines 
have been discovered in the hills between Egypt and the 
Red Sea, but load only in the neighbourhood of Mount 
Sinai. Tin has nowhere been found. Besides emeralds, 
the topaz, amethyst, lapis-lazuli, and alabaster, as well as 
sulphur and petroloum, have been found in Egypt or the 
islands of the Red Sea. 

Among the vegetable products of Egypt, we find variety 
as well as abundance for the support of its numerous popu- 
lation; with two annual crops, dependent on irrigation 

* Some of the Poisinn anthors consider Sq to be the Sal, Shorea robusta, 
also a valunblo and much-used timber-trea; but as the ‘Teak is the best 
known, and most lughly valued timbet-uce on the Malabar coast; and aa 
the Saj is desciibed, in the same Porslan woiks tianslated fiom the Arabic, 


ua having large leaves ke elephant’s cars: it ie evident to those requatnted 
with both trees, that this can apply only to those of J'ectona grandis, 
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and on the overflowing of the Nile The sopurate sub. 
stances are almost all the sume as those cultivated inv 
India; of Mr. Wilkinson’s list, the Clover, Lupin, and 
Dyer’s Madde, ave the only plants whieh are not so 
Tho roots and seeds of three kinds of Lotus (Nelean- 
dium speciosum and two Nympheeas) also afforded them 
“food. The Vine extensively ciiltivated, yielded wine; and 
the Olive, oil; the Date-Palm, both food and an article 
of export to the Arabs and Africans, The Peach was 
probably introduced from Persia, ‘The plant enlled Persea, 
has been supposed by different botanists to be either Bala. 
nites egyptiaon, or Cordia Myaa, both of which ave 
Indian plants; the former is also common in the deserts 
of Kgypt: but neither appears to me to agree with the 
doseriptions of the fruit of Persea. ‘The Cotton, though 
introduced in later, does not seem to have been known 
in the early times of Egypt; for it is nevor foand in 
their tombs, the cloths investing mummies having been 
ascertained, by microscopic observation, to be invariably 
linen. But among the substances the produce of Maypts 
as among those of Arabia, we do not find cither spices or 
aromatics, ar even perfumes. The flowers of Rgyptian 
plants are, indeed, expressly mentioned as being without 
seovt. Neither do we find auy of the substances which 
they required for their sacrifices, or for the purposes of 
embalming ; these, therefore, they miust have procured hy 
commerce with a distant, though still the nearest country, 
India and its pendent Ceylon. 

From the absence, therefore, of stich substances from 
the soil of Egypt, and their presence in the arte and reli- 
gious ceremonies af its inhabitants; we might, independent 
of other testinany, deduce a commercial connexion with 
countries however distant, which were alone capable of 
supplying such articles. Lenee we should be led to infer 
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an intercourse between Anciont Egypt and the probably 
equally Ancient India, ‘Lhis is authenticated by the 
presence of Indian plants in the former: thus, the Colton, 
which is truly such, though absent in the earliest, was no 
doubt known in later times, as some of the seeds have Leen 
found by Rosselini in one of the tombs at ‘Thebes. So also, 
Nelwmbium speciosum, the far-funcd Lotus; though it has” 
now disappeared from, was formerly as highly esteemed in 
Egypt, as it has ever been in its native country, Tndia: 
where still prevails the practice of sowing its seeds by 
rolling them up in a ball of clay, as is described to have 
been the usage in Egypt. Its roots, stalks, and sceds, as 
well as those of species of Nympheva, afford articles of dict 
to the ILindoos of the present day, as they did to the 
Egyptians of old. Other plants might be similarly adduced, 
aswell as the absence of those, of which the products appear 
to have been in use in Egypt. ‘ On reconndit meme, i ce 
que nous assure Denon, des bois de P Inde dans les 
sidges ct autres meubles.” Iceren vi. p. 158. Vr. ed. So 
Rossclini informs us, that there i¢ an egyptian harp at 
Florence, of which the wood is what is commonly called. 
East-Indian mahogany. (Atheneum, 82d July, 1887), 
This may he Cedrela Z'oona, or some of the woods men 
tioned at p. 128, as imported even fy ow own day from 
India into Arabia. 

It may, in addition, be useful, to note some other points 
in which there is a similarity between the two untions, 
Thus the arts practised by both, ave very sinslar, not only 
in nature, but also in many of the processcs which they 
adopt. Agviculture, with the modes of irrigation, is one 
of these; but, being dependent in a great measure upon 
climate, may appear less striking. Weaving, Pinbroi- 
dering, Dyeing, Glass-making, and Working in Metals, 
seem to have been commonly practised in both, ax or 
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linen was, no dowbt, a very carly manufacture in Kygypt, 
but the representations on their temples of the transparent 
fabries, emphatically called « woven air,” forcibly reeal to 
mind the finest muslins of India. Dr. Thomson (Hist. of 
Chemistry) has adduced the remarkable passage of 
Pliny, lib. xxxv.e.11, to show that the Mgyptians were 

* gequainted with a process very similar to Calico-printing, 
an art which the Hindoos have practised from time imme- 
morial. 

Architecture, however, is the art which has most gene- 
rally been acknowledged, and naturally so, from its con- 
spicuous nature, to be that in which the resemblance is 
most striking. The peculiar style, and the colossal dimen- 
sions of the eave-built temples of Upper Egypt, bear so 
strong a resemblance to those of Elephanta, Salsette, 
and Elfora, in Western and Peninsular India; as to have 
induced many authors to ascribe a common origin to 
nations, which, in the carlicst ages, and at such distances 
from cach other, produced such similar structures. The 
very same mode of quarrying great blocks of stone by 
means of five, and apparently the same mode of polishing 
the hardest rocks, was practised by the one, as it now is by 
the other, So similar is some of the architecture of the two 
countries, thal the revent work on “ gyptinn Antiquities,” 
has a special chapter on Indian tenrples. This similarity is 
also scen in the peculiar mede of making arches, common to 
the two countries,* and likewise in the varied design and 


* In Ue observations on the old ‘Teinple of Vishveshwur, in Prinsep’s 
‘Views of Benares, it is stuted that the domes of Uindoo temples, built 
after anciont models, ate not formed on the principle of tite arch, but hy 
sucoessive protrusion of the couiser of stone, and by entting off the angles 
laterally, go as to change the squaie into a polygon, and thenve gradually 
into a circle, ‘The same may, I think, be seen in the ancient Hindoo temple 
in the fort of Adjighur, as well a3, I believe, in the fort of Kallinjer, where 
gigantic sculpture und cave-built temples on 2 small scale are also conspicuous. 
So “we find in Egypt, ancient aches of stone, constiurted, not as outs, 

with 
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ornaments of differcnt pillars in the same colonade* The 
resemblance, in the colossal sculpture and general appear- 
ance of the deities in the two countries, has also been 
frequently remarked, So striking was it to the Tlindoo 
soldiers, who accompanied the expedition from India, 
that, scrupulous as they usually are, they did not hositato | 
to perform their devotions in the temples of Meypt, on 
recognising the characteristics of their own places of wor- 
ship. (Heeven. vi. p.186. French edit.) The Sphinx is also 
found in India as in Eeypt. (v. Nig. Antig. 1. p, 125.) 
So also, at Naga, in the desert of Upper Nubia, south of 
Merot, and to the east of the Nile: on one of the most 
aucient monuments, the god Ammon is seen in one place 
with the lion’s head and yam’s horns; and in another, 
with two heads and four arms; which Heeven remarks, 
is the only representation he is acquainted with in Kgypt, 
which reminds us of Indian combinations, (ITecren, y, 188, 
Fg. Antiq, 1. 171.) . 

If we have hitherto drawn an argument from the pre- 
valence in these two countries of similar arts; we may also 
draw an inference from the absenee in beth of others, 


with a key-stone, but by placing the stones in hovizontal layers, ta such 
positions and proportions, Unut the parts which me over a gateway or 
entrance, are in no danger of filling in; the upper and irieguhi stones of 
the dooivay are then chiaelled into a eirealar entve, which hay ull tho 
appenance of an ach without really boing one," (Hy. Autiq. Lp, 209) 
Crude brick arches were, however, in use in Egypt about 1510 8.0. (vy. Wil 
hunison’s Thebes, p. 510.) * But Soubo aud Herodotus agreo in saying, that 
the Indian caycrns or evenvations weit justly presumed to be more aneient 
than the temples of Egypt? (lashings on Architectiue, Eneye. Butt. 
wh Ea.) , 

* "these may he distinetly seen in the ancient Lindoo colonnade, nenr the 
foot of the Kootub Minm, neat Delhi, The Mahomedans, instend of 
toutilating the columns, fortunately only concealed the numerous carved 
figures and rich decorations, with plaster, ‘Chis was earefilly picked out 
by Licut.-Colonel Smith of the Bengal engineers, when employed by the 
Jidun Government in icpaiing the Kootub Minar. 
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especially that of coining money; which seems to have been 
unknows in Beypt, as it was in India until afer the 
reign of the Seleucid. The earliest Hgyptian money is 
described as having been in rings, which were weighed 
when used as instruments of exchange. 

In addition to the arts, we may adduce some of the 

*setences as equally cultivated both by the Jgyptians and 
by the Indians; though the former are not supposed ever 
to have attained the same degree of proficiency as the latter. 
Thus, Geometry, in some degree Astronomy, which after- 
wards degenerated into Astrology, Music, aud Medicine, 
were all cultivated by the Egyptians, ‘heir medicine is 
said by some to have consisted only in the practice of 
magical arts; notwithstanding that the Grecks adopted 
many of their more efficient remedies. ‘Nhe degree of pro- 
ficiency attained by them in each of the above scignees, is 
not easy, if at all possible for ys now to ascertain. 

Besides the above arts and seiences,,and perhaps still 
better calculated to show the resemblance between the 
ancient Egyptians and the present Uindoos; is the physiog- 
nomy, dress, and the representation of the different arts 
as practised by the former, and figured on their monu- 
ments, So great, indeed, is this resemblanee, that it is 
hardly exaggeration to say, that they might be introduced 
into a book af modern travels, as representations of [indeo 
avlisans, As geologists from observation of recent phe- 
nomena, infer what must have occurred in the primeval 
ages of the world, so might we from investigating the 
processes of the arts a» at present practised by the Hindoos; 
better understand the hints and descriptions in ancient 
authors, as well as the representations on ancient. monu- 
ments, of those practised by the Rgyptians, Their division, 
moreover, into castes, especially into the military and priest- 
hood, as well as the similarity in their divinities (v. Sir Win. 
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Jones on the Gods of Italy, Greece, and India), their 
religious belief, and that in the metempsychosis, are all 
points of coincidence, which we camot believe to be acei- 
dental, 

That it was not so, we know from the relations of ancient 
historians; Herodotus and Diodorus Sictus, as ynoted by 
Ueeren, state that the Pharaohs were conquerors, as well” 
in Ethiopia as in Bactria and India, Xenophon, in the 
Cyropedia, mentions alliances betwee the people and 
states, from the banks of the Nile to those of the Oxus, 
Indus, and Ganges. The paintings on the monuments of 
Thebes are considered to refer to wars in Assyria, Bactrin, 
and India: as, Indians, and also Asiatic Mthiopians, ov at 
least some southern Asiatic nation, are depicted on the palace 
of Osymandyas and at Medinet-Abou, . The grent river or 
sca, which is always introduced, is supposed to be the 
Euphvates: it may be the Indus, or the gulf of Persia, 
or perhaps some part of the Indian ocean, as Sesostris is 
described as having conquered some Indian islands (y. 
Tleeven, vi. p, 235-817), That Indinns weie sometimes the 
Ageressors is apparent from a quotation made by ITeoren 
from Syneellus, p. 120, ed Venet, which he translates, 
 ACthiopes, ab Indo fluvio profecti, supra Atayptam 
sedem sibi cligerunt,” stating that as this was during the 
most brilliant portod of Thebes, in the reign of Amenophis 
the Memnon of the 18th dynasty, B.C. 1480, they could 
not have given origin to the people, nor to their civi- 
lization, Sir Win. Jones on the contrary mentions, that 
he is “ strongly inclined to believe that Lgyptian pricats 
hayo actually come from the Nile to the Ganga and Yamuna 
(Ganges and Jumna), which the Brahmans most aysuredly 
would never have left. They might, indeed, have come 
cither to bo instructed or to instruct; but it scems more 
probable that they visited the Sarmans of Tudia, as the 
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sages of Greece visited them, rather to acquire, thay ta 
impart, knowledge: nor is it likely that the self-suflicient 
Brahmans would have received them as their preeeptors.” 
(‘Jones On the Gods of Greece, India, &e.’) 
Considering, that the resemblance between the Indians 
and Iigyptians extends to so many paints, it will he useful to 
indicate a few dates in the history of the latter, for the 
purpose of future comparison. The commercial intercourse 
between the two countries is well known to have been 
most active, subsequent to the reign of the Ptolemies; espe- 
cially afler Alexandria had been founded expressly for its 
encouragement. Previous to this, Mgypt had been 
conquered by the Persia Cambyses, B.C. 525, and by the 
Kings of Meroe about 800 B.C.; from which to about 
700 B.C, is considered the most flourishing period of the 
Ethiopian, but from the former to B.C, 1600, that of 
the Kgyptian kingdom. ‘This was during the reign of 
the 18th to the 28d dynasty of Diospolitans fiom Thebes, 
or that of the Sesostrid, of whom Rameses the Great, 
the Sesostris of Herodotus, was the most distinguished. 
Diwing this period the principal edifices ave supposed 
to have been erected, and the Israelites to have departed 
tvom Egypt B.C. 1491, ov 430 years after the artival of 
Abraham, 'Uhe Hyksos, or Shepherd Kings, who conquered 
and held possession of Lower Egypt from about 1860 to 
1600 B.C., ave supposed, by some authors, to have been 
an Arabian, and by others a still more castern Asiatic 
(the Pali) race. 

(india seeing, in the remotest antiquity, to have been famed 
for the variety and vichness of its peculiar products; nothing, 
indeed, can be so strong a proof of their value, or of the 
great antiquity of the people, than finding even when the 
position of the country was unknown, thatits products were 
faniliar to, and desired by, all the most ancient and civi- 
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lized nations of antiquity. ‘hese must have sought for 
them in their native countries; because we oever hear of 
Ilindeos travelling, either for information or for commerce, 
beyond the precincts of their own territory, ‘Phere was 
little indeed to tempt them beyond, having every thing 
within their own linits; whethyr food, raiment, or the 
means of cultivating the different arts; with a fruitful soil” 
and favourable climate, for the developmeut of the physical 
and mental rerources of a resident people. 

‘Lhe earliest known products of India have been so 
frequently mentioned, that we need not again reeur (o 
those which were known to the Gyecks; excopt to repeat 
that their natie indicates the southern latitudes from 
which thoy were brought, That theso,were the shores of 
the Indian Peninsula, we may infer. fiom their being the 
nearest tropical country where gich products could be 
grown; Aftica being then, as now, equally inaccessible 
both by Jand and by sea, India, therefore, independent 
of all other evidence, was, most probably, the ultimate 
object of the long journeys and voyages of antiquity. The 
vocumyonee of these we might indeed consider proved, by 
findintes the products of the cust and south, well known w 
and estewmed in, the west, even though we swore unable to 
trace the routas by which thoy reached their destination, 

The fertility of the Indian soil, aud the variety of its 
products, afforded not only case and abundance Lo als inhas , 
bitants, but also leisure for other pursuits thay what of 
procuring food, The north-western provinees, or thosy along 
the hanks of the Ganges, were early seats of tho’ igheyt 
civilization, and they enjoy yavticrtlar advantages of climate, 
Fyrom October to March thpy 4 are able to cultivate wheng 
and barley, with the pulse” of Europes and with equal 
sudeess, in the rainy season, or from the middle of hana’, to 
the cid of Septymber, rice, sorghum, and other Lippe 
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grains and pulses, Even in the hottedt season, or fiom 
Apul to dune, the Cucurbilacece, and some vegetables, 
may be cultivated by weans of irrigation. “Mhe great 
variety of fruits also, as the plantain, jack, mangoe, with 
the several fecula-yielding voots, would serve not only as 
qluxuries, but also as food. 

The cotton, an indigenous and peeuliar product, afforded 
clothing for its inhabitants. Silk, there is reason to 
suppose (v. Sir W. Jones), was carly made use of. Several 
species of silk-worms are indigenous in the eastern pig- 
vinees of India, (v. J, Asiat. Soc. vi p. 21). Wool, and its 
valued manufaeture, the shawl, were known at an early 
period, as the Persian name is said to be derived from the 
Sanserit. ‘he woods, nunerals, and metals, afforded inate. 
rials for numerous arts, as did the vatious vegetable colours 
for dyving ; with ligneous fibre, guns, resins, oils, and 
natural varnishes. But many of the above substances, 
excepting, of course, the silk and cotton fabrics, being such 
as ave found, or substitutes for them, in other countries, 
were not likely to have offered to distant nations, sufficient 
inducements to visit India or its shores. 

But India had abundance of products, both peculiar and 
precious, and requiring only to be known to be highly 
valued, Among these ils aromatics, such a5 cinnamon and 
eassin, were conspicuous, The Spices probably included 
pepper and cardamom, perhaps also ginger 5 while, among 
its’ perfumes, we have the sweet calamus, onycha, nard, 
and Hign-aloe. The attr of roses we do not find distinctly 
noticed in the cailiest periods ; but pearls and precious 
stones forined very carly aiticles of commerce; while 
indigo seems to have been detected in the blue stripes of 
some Meyptian mummy-cloths:—we kuow that, in later 
times it is mentioned as an article of export from India to 
Egypt (v. Hgypt. Antiq. it, p. 190). Ivory and chony were 
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always abundant, and other woods may have been articles 
of export in ancicnl, as they are even In madern tines to 
Arabia, ‘Phe metals probably had their properties, as in 
the case of stecl, first investigated in India; and were then 
sought for, and found, in countries which first procured 
them from a distance.* ‘ 
The antiquity of the commerce of Indian preduets is, 
however, incontestably proved from our finding, even in the 
carliest records we possess, mention of the spices and 
aromatics, the precious stones, and probably also the 
cotton, wood, and metals of the Mast; a term in which 
India must be included, as the names of some of the 
substances mentioned appear to be derived from enstern 
sources, and often from the Sanserit language. ‘ 
Though in the carliest chapters of the books of Moses, we 
read of the working in metals, this probably alludes to pold, 
silver, and copper, all common in the ancient world, and 
easily worked, as well as iron, when found in sand or ina 
magnotie state, Butsilver, iron, tin, and lead, ave deseribed in 


* Tho above view of the natural tertility, riehness, and vuricty of the 
products of India, may strike many as contradicted hy the faet of thee 
heing now ehlefly noted Cor their iverfarity, when Chey come tite compe. 
tition with those of other parts of dhe would, where similar products ave 
grown, ‘° ‘This, it strikes moe, was owing to tha curly cultivation of the 
mind, and the advancement of science among the Hindoos, whieh must 
have greatly influenced agriculfiue, as well as all the other ats af lite. 
Since then, it India has not retrogiaded, she fins certainly remained: sla 
tionary, while the rest of the world has been advancing, and applyhig every 
fresh acquisition in seience to the improvement of the varied arts and 
manufactures of civilize tile.” Conceiving it perfectly feasille, hy (he 
application of pliuciples to pinctice, and by the adoption of other menus 
suited to the end in yiew, to give an impulse to the improvement and 
multiplication of the produets, med consequently to the resonrees of Indin, 
Twas induecd, in conjunetion with the Right Ion. Itelt Mackenzie, fore 
merly ‘Leritorial Semetary to the Tidinn Government, and Jately a member 
of the Boatd of Contre), to ofter some suggestions, aud wiite a Peper on 
this subject, which is printed in (he, Proceedings of the Royal Apintic 
Society, 19th March, 1896, 
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Mackiel, xxvii. £2, as being imported from 'Tarshish; and 
this word is by some authors supposed to be a Sanserit 
compound, ¢ar-desa, or silver country. Lead is thought 
hy Bohlen to derive its Greek name porvgos or porvfdes, 
from mehoa, one of the names of lead, from the Tndian 
»provinee Malwa, whence it was procured. (Mgypt. Antiq. 
ij. p. 827.) Tron and steel are so ancient as Indian products, 
that it is difficult to trace them to their highest antiquity. 
Tin, we have shown, is abundant in the Malayan Penin- 
sula, Antimony (cohel and serma) for painting the eyes, was 
ancicntly so employed, but is not peculiarly an Indian 
product. ‘The word ehasmal, translated anber, is thought 
to he a nictallic substance, of which the nature is not well 
understood: Out of the midst thereof as the colow of 
amber, out of the midst of the fire” (Ezek. 1,4); is 
supposed not likely to be the substance now 0 called, also 
a product of India. It may, perhaps, be glass, as this 
was known to the Egyptians and Phovnicians at an earlier 
period, The word chushm, in the Arabic dictionary, is 
applied only to the eye. 

The various precious stones, though frequently mentioned, 
heing so dificult to identify, do not enable us to prove 
that they were procured from Indian; but we may infer 
Crom their abundance, that they were so, with the sub- 
stances which could only have been brought from that 
country. 

The Nitre of Scripture (eb. nether) is probably only 
natron; and the soap (borith) thought hy some to be 
horas, is, perhaps, some alkaline plant used for washing, 
and of which there are several on the coasts of the Red 
Sea: Stuceda (soda) monoica of Forskal, is usually quoted. 
(v. Tlarris.) Sulphur (Teh. gophreth) is keebreet in Arabic, 
but gendake in Tindce ; while pitch, naphtha, and petro- 
leum, are not strictly Tudian products. Copher is by some 
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thought to have reference to camphor, but this substance 
does nol seent to have been known even in later times. Ft is 
probably more correctly translated the cyprus (xumpos) of 
the ancients, which is the henna ov Lawsonia inevniis, 
estensively used by Asiatie women for staining their 
fingers and fect of an orange colour; and by the men 
their beyrds, previous to dycing them black. 

Some substances clearly inticate the trade carriod on in 
ancient times: thus, Galbanum (Webr. chelbenah) was 
probably obtaiued from Persia; s0, the Balsam-tree (Iebr. 
bualshemen) though cultivated in Judea, was no doubt 
originally introduced from Arabia; while Myrrh (na) 
must have been imported partly from Arabia, but also 
from the opposite coast of Africa, Frankincense or Olibanimn 
(Uebr. lebonah, Arab. looban), is found both in Africa 
and India, he Titches (fefsarh), thought to be the 
seed of Nigella sativa, continue, like the Cunmin (Tebr. 
cmmon), with which (hey ate mentioned, to be employed 
as condintents in the Mast. 

The Gopher Wood of Scripture is so differently trans- 
lated by different commentators, that it is dificult to form 
even a conjecture on the subjects besides being used at so 
carly & time, and mentioned only once, Tt need nob have 
heen alluded to, except that the Arabic yersion translates 
it saj, which is the teak, and not likely to have heen 
the wood employed. "Che Ebony (dobnin) nny have been 
the Indian abroos, but it was also obtained from Hthiopia. 

The Shithim-wood is generally supposed to be the black 
Acacia, or ove of those growing in Upper Mgypt, which 
attain considerable size; as deacia vera, nilotica, Seyat, 
and doréilis. But the word (shétdiw) is remarkable for 
its resemblance to the Ganserit shéshea, which is also 
thar of a dark-colotned and most valuable wood, iniported 
from India into Atahia even in the present day (vp. l28). 
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The Algum or Almug-wood of Scripture may be the 
African Thuya artientata; but we have no clue to its 
identification, except that of its coumtry, which is described 
as being Ophir, whence it was brought in plenty, with 
preelows stones, (1 Kings. x. 1L) Z'huya artienlata, ov the 
Arar tvoe of Barbary, yielding Sandarach, attains consi- 
Pe s 

dovable size, and is much used, Dr. Lindley informs me, in 
the construction of mosques. 

Tf there be some uncertainty respecting the country of 
some of the preceding articles, there can be none about 
those which follow, as they are, and ever have been, the 
produce of India. Among these we read frequently of 
spices, certainly an indefinite term, but usually considered 
as referring to the caravan trade, bringing the pepper of 
India, with cardamoms, and perhaps ginger, all found in 
abundance, and of excellent quality, on the Malabar const, 
Cinnamon (UTeby. hianemon) there em be no doubt about, 
ay the name appears derived, like the Greek, from the 
Malayan or Cingalese appellation (v. p. 84.), as it is stated 
hy Terodotus to be so called by the Phevnicians, and said 
to grow in the country where Bacehus was educated. * 
Cassia (febr. Aéddah) is similarly Indian, 

Spihonard (bebe. nard) is most probably the perfume 
which was called mardos by the Grocks, and which we 
have scen, is Nardostachys Jutamansi, stil employed in 

* The quthot of the work, entitled “ The Tindoos, &e.” 1.0. K., in 
stating “ thht some waiters hove been led by the similmity in sound of the 
names Bdyhes und Bacehus, to assume the identity of the Lindoo and the 
Gieek derty so enlled, and haye considered the present worship of Mala- 
devin or Sdghts un these regions, #8 2 continuation of the supposed expe- 
dition of Bacches into Tdi,” adds that “ it should, however, be obseived, 
Unit the srmilmily of the mamed Bacchus and Baghes id but ucvideutal 5 the 
Jatter word is a moter yermarnlar counption of the ancient Vyagha esa, 
which is a compound of Vydghra, a tiges,” and isa, “a master or loud 
But is this not, rather a lithe: confirmation, as Bacehas 1 lepresentcd ag 


drawn in bis ehmiot by a tiger and alo; and that ugers, panthers, and 
lynxes, aie descr tbed as following bun hy Ladin jewney 
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India in making a fragrant ointment, highly valaed by the 
natives of that country. In connexion with this, may be 
mentioned the sweet Calamus, literally sweet cane or reed, 
(Myod. xxx. 23) where it is mentioned as one of the ingre. 
dient» of the holy anointing oil; and in « the Spihenard 
and Saffron, Calamus and Cinmamon,” Cantic. iv, 145 50, 
in Batkicl, xxvii. 19, “bright iron, cassia and calamun, 
were in thy market 3” and “to what parpose cometh there 
to me ineense from Sheba, and the sweet cane from a far 
country,” Jerem, vi. 20. In all these places, the word 
employed in the Ilebrew is Aaneh-bosem, which is trans. 
“Jated sweet cane or calamus, and commonly thought to be 
equivalent to the Calamus aromaticus of the ancients, 
"his, the xarapog and xarcuos evosuos of the Greeks, is 
often stated to be the Acores Calamus of botanists, a plant 
common in ditches and marshy parts of Murope, and in 
moist situations on mountains in Tndia. [t has awarm and 
avomatic taste, with some degree of aroma, Dut certainly 
too little, to have ever been thought worthy of being an 
article of commerce from distant countries 5 particularly as 
it might so much more casily have been found at home. 
The author of the noles on Mxod, xxx. 28, in the Pietorial 
Bible, “apprehends that it was a species of Cyperas, since, 
“we. we know that several members of that genus have 








_ odoriferaus roots, and are used as perfumes by the natives 
of the regions where they grow.” (v.p. 88.) Chis most 
probably is much nearer it than the Acorns Calamus. 

Tlaving shown that the Calamus Aromatieus of Dios. 
corides (p.88) is a species of Andropayon (a conclusion 
which had also been come to by Sprengel and Dicrbach, 
with respect to the, xaaapos evosuos of Wippocrates); Tam 
of opinion that the Calamus of Scripture is the Andro- 
pagow Calamus Avomations, which T have mentioned at 
p. 83 and 113. ‘Chis, for the delightful fragrance of its 
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distilled oil, is more fully entitled to the commendations 
the sweet cane has reevived, gn to have been songht 
for as an article of commerce from distant countries, than 
any other substance with which I am acquainted, the addr 
of roses hardly excepted.’ Of this any one may be con- 
avineed, by examining the specimen of this essehee, which 
I have placed in the Museum of Materia Medica. 1 
know not whether it’ be an accidental circumstance that 
the aromatic species of Andropogon, common in North- 
western India, instead of having a simple name like most 
other substances, is always designated by a compound 
term, mirehia-guad and gund-bel ; so, in Uebrew, haneh- 
bosem; in Greek, rareuog evosuos; which I suppose to be 
Andropogon Calamus, Avomaticus, nob, ‘That a grass 
similar to the fragrant Andropogon, or at least one growing 
in the same kind of soil and climate, was employed by the 
ancients, we have the asswimee, in the Phosniciads who 
accompanied Alexander in his march aerass the arid country 
of Gedrosia, having recognized and loaded their cattle 
with il, as one of the perfumes of commerce, It is in a 
similar country, that is, the arid plains of Central India, 
that the Andropogon Calamus Avomaticns, nob., is found, 
and where the fragrant essential oil is distilled from its 
leaves, culms, aud roots, In consequence of Arrian using the 
word nard, Mr. Uatchett, who also considers this oil to be 
the precious ointment of Seripture, was led to suppose the 
plant to be the zerdos of the Greeks ; bat it is not possible 
that this, so fully described by Dioscorides, can grow in the 
deserts of Kerman; as all the species are found only on 
the mountains of Kurope, or on those of India, round which, 
according to Dioscorides, the Ganges flows. (v. p. 88.) 
The Lign-aloe (Lfebr. ahadim) | believe to be the Agallo- 
cham or Magle-wood, mentioned at p. 88. Sir Wim. Jones 
also supposcs, that * the fragrant wood called Alfa 
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in Ambie, and igre in Sansctit, must have been one of 
the carly articles of commerce to the Western world.” 
Another perfume of the Kast, which seems to have bon 
early known, and is sll employed, is the Ongeha (ebr. 
shecheleth) mentioned with Galbanum and Vianhineense, 
This, by some commentators, 8 supposed to be Gan, 
Ladanum, {tom the Arabic version; but it is much more 
plobably, as its name indicates, the aticdle mentioned 
at p. 95, as Ungiis odoratus, and of which the Sanserit 
name nakhi, is literally the same as the Greek ows This, 
according to Rumphius, who describes tan hinds of the 
odouferous onys, which seive as the basis the prineipal 
perfumes in the Tndhan islands, (Herb, Amb. ii, 6 1%) ts 
the operculum or lid of the shells of Peapara and Mavea, 
This being flat, and something like a nail, explains the org 
of its name: we may easily suppose it was brought with 
the othcr Indian substances tto Kgypt, Palestine, and 
Greece. 

If the term sheheer, so frequently employed in Seripture, 
translated strong diuk, and always coupled with wine, 
be, as Di. Warris suggests, and as is prohable, wine and 
sugar, we have another Lidian manufaeturcd produce, 
caly known in the West, as was also indigo, both noticed 
by Sir Wim, Jones as most ancient products. 

The mateials for clothing next tequire our attention, 
Tgypt was always famed for its cullivation of flay, and 
manufacttre of fine linen. Silk wee probably known, as 
the word serthoth is omployed in Isaiah, six 9, and is 
thought to be the origin of the Tattin serteun, fiom Seres, 
whence the Greeks and Romans first obtained theit silk. 

Cotton, though undoubtedly known at a very euly 
period in the West, has caused considerable debates This 
is owing to seveaal different words being used in the 
Teprew teat, which are all translated fine linen, ‘The word 
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byssus, from Uebr. bats, has sometimes been supposed to 
indicate cotton 5 but as Flevodotus uses the word byssine 
sindow to indicate the mummy-cdoth, and as siadon is 
supposed to be denyed fiom Sindus or Zndits, it has been 
inferred that this was cotton; but microscopical obser- 
vations in every case have shown, that linen alone was used 
*for mummy-cloth (v. Bauer, Ure, and nob, THluste. p. 85), 
notWithstanding that the contrary is stated by Rosselini, 
But that cotton was known in Egypt at a very early 
period, we have the proofs, in Ilerodotus desetibing a coat 
of mail sent as a present by Amasis to the Samians, which 
was made of’ tree-wool: even in the present day, Indians 
wear cottou-padded coats, which are sword-pioof, Nearchus, 
who visited Tucia about a century later than Teradotus, and 
travelled in Npypt, has no one word to express the cotton 
dross of the Tidians. he says that at is made of flax fiom 
trees (avou rov amo tov devdpeor), (igypt. Antiq. in p. 125.) 
But Arria, the author of the Periplus, uses a word 
evidently derived fiom the Sansait sarpasa; Tlindee, 
hupas, "he Latin Carbaszes, used for suls by Virgil and 
Ciceta, fine lathes hy Propertius, fine tent claths hy Pliny, 
pointed out tome by my learned colleague, the Rey, Professor 
Browne, seems also to bo derived fiom this source, So, Car- 
pas, employed in the book of Esther, i. 6, 15 evidently the 
same word, which Seheuzhzer, im his “ Physica *Sacra,” 
conjectured was Goth of Asbestos ot Aimianthus,* but a 


* The passage alluded to an Cother, 1s that of the deserption of the 
Comt of the garden ut the King’s palree, whee were white, gieen, and 
Dlue hangings, fastened with cods of fine Imen and puiple to silver 
dings aud pitas ot marble fb has been vemmiked, Ghat cloth of 
amandius could wesc hive been pot mt sulkerent quantiles for these 
Hangings; while, to Dr ‘Tayloi’s opruon uf its bung cahea, it has boar 
objected, tat ib seems insultcioait to answer the purpose of an awning, 
fiom tle thmmess of its texture ‘Lo dns itmay bose plice, that Cents made 


of at, of seveial folds, withstand all weathers Nanping eu tums ple 
with 
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note to this article by the editor of Harris's Dictionary, 
fully explains the meaning ~—“ #arpasts occurs in the 
Periplus of Artian, and is rendered by Dr. Vincent fine 
meslin, It is derived from the Sanserit: Acatpasi; from 
which probably the Hebrew word is also derived.” Shni- 
larity of name,” Dr.Vineent has elsewhere said, is a 
cumstince, when we are sure of om 





corroborating ¢ 
position ; but till the position be aseortained, it is only a 
presumptive proof, and often fallycious.” 

Having indicated the several routes of ancient commerce, 
as well as the substances which it embraced, we may conchide 
the subject with a few words respecting the places whence 
these soveral articles were brought into Weyptand Palestine, 
The only ones specifically mentioned are, Ophir and 
Tharshish. Both of these, according lo Teeren, indignte 


the rich comitrics of the south, such as the cast coast of 


Afvica, and Ceylon with the Peninsula of India, rather 
than any particular places; though the ships are doseribed 
as returning every three years. ‘Phis has been interpreted 
as meaning every third years the voyage therefore may not 
have occupied so much as two years of time; and (his is 
not more than would be necessary inthe infaney, and 
during the practice, of coasting navigation; inaddition to 
the time consumed in the dilatory modes of parting with 
ithe old,’and taking ina new cargo, as well as that often 
required by the necessity of waiting for the monsoons, 

with calica, usually in stipes of difletent colows, and puided with cotton, 
called purduhs, we employed throughout India, ay a substitute tor deus, 
Phey may be seen used tat the very purposes mentioned in tho test, 
in the comt of the King of Delhi's palace, where on a paved mosniv teuiace, 
tows af slender pillais, support a tight boot, trom which huang by ia 
immense padded nnd stiped eurtains, rolled up or temoyable at please, 
These cither increase light ot veutilation, and torn, in laet, a hand of moveable 
wall to the structing, which 19 ased us one of the halls of audience, and waa 


probably nrtroduced by the Peraian eonqteyors ol India, and theretore exphiing 
the object of the colonnade m front ot the palace tn the ruins of Persepolis. 
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From the passages in which the above places are mentioned, 
we learn that « the King’s (Soloman) shipswent to'Thavshish 
with the servants of Livan: every three years once came 
the ships of ‘harshish, bringing ‘gold and silver, ivory, 
and apes and peacocks.” (2 Chron. ix, 21.) Iv connexion 
with this may be adduced the passage of Baekiel (xxvii. 12): 
«'Tharshish was thy merchant by reason of the nnultitude of 
all kinds of riches; with silver, iron, tin and lead, they 
traded in thy fairs.” Irom the mention of tin and lend as 
merchandize procuved from'Thaishish, ithas been concluded 
that this must be Partessus in Spain, though it is as 
probable that the name was subsequently given to this, when 
found to yield products previously obtained from the Kast ; 
as no doubt some place in the West is intended (Jonah i. 4), 
forwhich Joppa is the port of embarkation. But that another, 
and therefore most, likely the original Tharshish, was in the 
Kast, is rendered at least probable by its being mentioned 
with vastern ports, as in Vek. xxxviii. 18: “ Sheba and 
Dedan, and the merchants of Tharshish :” but of this there 
ean, I conceive, bd no doubt, when we find that the ships 
went to Tharshish from Eziongaber, in dhe eastern gulf of 
the Red Sea, As in 2 Chron. six. 86: “Aud le, Jeho- 
suphat, joiued himself with him (Ahaziah, King of Tsracl), 
to make ships (0 go to Tharshish—and the ships were 
broken, that they were not able to go to Tharshish.” ‘That 
Ophirand Tharshish were in the same direction seems evident, 
fvom reference to the same acgurreuce, int Kings, xxii 48 
“ Jchosaphat made ships of Tharshish to go to Ophir for 
gold: but they went not; for the ships were broken at 
Uviongaber” From Ophir were obtained gold, algum or 
almug trees, and preeious stones. Dr. A. Clarke adduees the 
Arabic version, a» considering Ophir aud ‘Eharshish to refer 
to India; and my friend, Mr. C, Groves, has called my 
attention to Seba and Lavilah, being, considered by the 
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Targum, as referting to Sinde and Uindes and Ophir 
being explained, as the place whence gold, and Havilah 
as that-whence pearls were brought, . 

From these several prodnets, especially ivory, apes, pea- 
cocks, and pearls, it is evident that only southern counties, 
whether Aftiea or India, could have been tho object of 
these voyages. But cinnamon and cassia, nerd, colanius,” 
and onycha, having been shown to be, peculiar Indian 
products, known to ancient commerce; there can, I 
conceive, be no doubt that the west coast of India, and 
probably also “the island of Ceylon, were reached even iv 
those early times, ‘hig is the more probable, as the voyages 
were commenced in the Red Sea, and ocoupied threo years, 
or returned every third year. 

The above details may appear to have little reference to 
Hindoo Medicine, or Materia Medica; but Tlindoo Chro- 
nology has been justly doubted, and in consequence of 
claiming too much, their antiquity as an carly cducated and 
highly civilized nation has been entirely denied. It was 
incumbent therefore to show, on yndoubted and extrinsic 
grounds, that they were well known to, and highly exti+ 
mated by, ancient contemporary nations; that the valued 
natutal praducts of thoiy eaumtry were nol nore the objects 
of constant research than were the highly-prized specimens 
of their manufacturing skill. 

Considering, therefore, these poiuts ws proved we may 
he the less disinclined to consider their clains to literary 
and scicutific originality; without at all- giving credit to 
their own most extravagant dates, which may probably be 
niost correctly, considered, as only multiplications of astro- 
nomical periods, Since the testimony of those favourable to 
their claims, though best avquainted with thelr literature; 
might be received with doubt, as boing opinions formed 
under the influence of a favourable bias: it will be 
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preferable to adduce the admission of one, whose “ mania 
for modernizing renders his testimony of the advaneed 
knowledge of the Tlindoos in astronomy, at s0 remote a 
period as the fifteenth century before Christ, the more 
valuabla” My friend, Mr. Prinsep, moreover’ remarks in 
his Indian Chronological Tables, p. 78, “that there is 
‘great uncertainty and incongruity in many of Bentlcy’s 
determinations of the dates of native princes and of books, 
from the prejudjces he ‘exhibits.”” This is evident, also, 
from his having chosen that for the classic age of Hindoo 
literate, (A.D. 1188, Heeren, vol. iii. p.128,) which is 
known to history as the unsettled poriod of the Mahomedan 
invasion of India, Besides this, we have shown that the 
Azabs translated their works in the eighth, and that the 
Persians did so as carly as the fifth-century of our era, But 
*« he (Bentley) is entitled to every confidence in his ingenious 
mode of calqulating the period at which the vai ious improve: 
ments in astronomy wete introduced, and the Siddhantas 
written or revised; by the time when the positions of the 
_ Planets, as assigned by their tables, accorded best with the 
* more accurate results of European astionomy. From the 
minimum errors, and the precession of the equinoxes (frst 
applied to such a purpose by Siv Isaac Newton), we have 
the following epochs substantially ascertained.” 
Tnventign of the Naeshatias o1 Thnde Lunn Mansions, B, C.1425 Bentley, 
‘The Sola: Zodiac, formed by Parasia (under Yudhistira) B.C 1180 do 
ALanm Cycle, myentod and precession discovercd (Rama?) B.C, 918, do, 
“6 The situation of the etyuinoctial colure in the time of 
._ the astronomer Parasara} who flourished under Yudhistira, 
“is fixed by Davis in 1601 8B. C., by Siv Wm. Jones, ‘Cole- 
brooke, and Bentley, in 1180; which latter closely aggords 
with the epoch of the Cyele of Paraswrama, uscd in’ the 
<Dakhan, and apparently unknown to these authors, B.C. 
1176.” (Prinsop. Le. p. 78.) 
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The two Sanserit epic pocnts, called Ramayana ond 
Mahabharat, of the pocts Valmiki and Vyasa, are believed 
by some to have been revised and corrected by the Poot 
Calidas, in the reign of Vikramaditiya, whose cra commences 
B.C. 8% (Prinsop). The poems therefore were probably 
written some centuries before, but are supposed by Bentley 
to have been composed, the first only in A.D. 291, and? 
the second in A.D. 600, though their mugh greater anti- 
quily is proved by the sculptures in the temples of 
_ Elephanta, &e, . (Heeren, ii, p. 277.) ‘Lhe Puranas are 
‘believed to have been composed as late as from the eighth 
to the tenth centuries of our cra. 

But the above two poms, according to: TIceren, form the 
second, while the age of Vikramaditiya, makes the third 
er, of Hindoo literature, The Vedas axe for more ancient 
than all—suficiently so to contain no notices of Buddhism, 
nor of the different Indiin sects; the worship of Rania 
and Wishna, having succeeded to that of tho Mlements 
and Planets (Colebrooke). The Vedas are thought by Sir 
William Jones to be next in antiquity ( the five books 
of Moses. (Disc, ix.) ‘his most "probnbly is intended to« 

‘apply only to the three first, the fourth being always const- 
dered Jess ancient than the others, It is of this, or the 
Atharva Veda (note, p. 56), that the Ayur Veda, or medical 
writings of highest antiquity and authority ave collectively 
called, ave considered to be a portion, The two most 
ancient authors, Charaka and ‘Susruta, ave made contempo- 
varies of Rama and of the heroes of the time of fable 
(p. 57); while Aghasticr, the translator into Tamul of 
Sanserit meilieal literature, is: named in the Ramayana, 
s thelldest work in the profane literature of the Findoos,” 
and therefore pripr, we may conclude, to the Christian cra, 
Sir W. Tones, 3 iy xeferring to this work, says, that the 
i Aytir Veda, “supposed to be the work of « celestial phy- 
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sician, is almost entirely lost :” « but I have myself } met with 
curious fragments of that primeval work; and in the Veda: 
itself, I found,,with astonishment, au entire Upnonishad on 
the internal parts of the himan body ; 3 with an enumeration 
of the nerves, velns, and arteries 3 a description, of the 
heart, spleen, and liver, and various disquisitions on the 
eformation and growth of the foetus.” (Jones, Disc. x1.) 
“ Physic appears in these regions to have been cultivated 
from time immemorial,” “ as well as chemistr ‘y, on ‘which 
we may. hope to find useful disquisitions in Sanserit, since 
the old Hindoos unquestionably applied themselves to that 
enchanting study.” (Jones, Disc. x.) . 

Besides the discussion of medical subjects in these very 
aucient works, we may infer the antiquity of Medicine 
among the Eindoos, from the high estimation in which 
the profession has been always held there, as is evident 
from “one of the fourteen Retnas, or precious ane 
which their gods are believed to have produced by chu! 
the ocean with the mountain, Mandura was a ested 
physician.” (Tones, Nise. 2) ‘Chat medical substances were 

ually prized, wo Iearn from the Sanserit accoutit of the | 
Deluge, given in the first Purana, evidently from older 
works ov traditions, where, among other directions, we find, 
«Then shalt thou take all medicinal herbs, all the va- 
riety of seeds, and aécompatied by seven saints, encircled 
hy pairs of all brute animals, thou shalt enter the spacious 
ark, and continue ,in it scqure from the flood, on one 
immense ocean, without light, except- *he radiance of 
thy holy companions.” (Jones on Gods of Thdia, &e.) “ He 

* (Satyveata), still meditating on the coraypands of Bhagavat, 
saw tho vessel advancing, and entered it with the chiefs of 
Brahmans, having carried into it the medicinal creepers,” 
&e. (v. Jones, 1c.) 
Considering therefore the high probability, ‘if it be 
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thought short of positive proof, that the works in which 
the carliest medical writings of the [Zindoos are contained, 
ave very ancient; we can hardly deny toathem the early 
gpltivation of medicine; and this so ealy, as, from internal 
evidence, to be second, apparently ta none with whom we 
ave acquainted. This is further confirmed by the Arabs and 
Persians carly translating their works ; so also the Tamuls" 
and Cingalese in the south; the Tibetans and Chinese in 
the East; and Hkewise from our finding, even in the earlicst 
of the Gicek writers, Indian drugs mentioned by corrupted 
Sanscvit nathes. We trace them at still earlier periods: in 
Egypt, anc fing. them alluded to even in the oldest chap- 
ters of the Bible., . 

Tt has been remarked, that improvements in medicine 
have ubually kept pace with those in the other sciences and 
artsof life. Medicine isnot likely, therefore, to have attained 
any great perfection in India, without sone traces of cor. 
iegponding literary and scientific eminence. Nor, indeed, 
does India form any exception to the general observation, 
for in the histories of the sciences, we find constant reference 
to the Tast as having originated, or at least cultivated, and 
made inhprovements 4 in several. ‘Lo investigate so oxtensive f 
a subjects, or attempt to do justice tq even one “of ila sub- 
divisions, would require not only time and space, but that 
which is still Jess at my command, namely, a thorongh 
knowledge of the: history and progress off the sciences in 
question in other paits of the world, as well as af’ the 
language and carly literary and scientific acquivements of 
the IIindoos, But as this ignorance of Sanagrit has no 
doubt deprived me of the power of tracing many words 
and names of material substances to their original sources, 
soit has given my opinions the advantage of being inn great 
measure unbiassed ; because it was uot from an aequaintance 
with, ov fondness for theiv literature, that T° was led to 
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infer fis originality; but, from studying the translations 
in Persian and Latin of the works of the Arabs, I felt, 
from the nature of the information, that much of if must 
have been borrowed from the Indians; and this was con-, 
firmed by their reference by name to the, Tiindoo Charaka, 
‘ (ep Bt)+. 

In this investigation, we get little assistance from the 
TJindoos thémselyes, in consequence of their extravagant 
claims having deprived thety chronology of credit; even on 
the most ‘moderates computations.” But their stationary 
nature affords a peculiar advantage in drawing inferences; 
for in the present day, we find them the.same in manners 
and in custéms ag “in the time of Alexander, though with 
the addition} in those early ‘ages of a high character for 
wisdom ; frot witch, like the modern Greeks, they have 
certainly now Hegenerated. This very stationary nature, 
however, appears to me a result of their carly civilization } 
for frequently conquered as they hava been, and ruled 
over by’ ruder nations, they have usually made these in 
some measure conform tq their own higher notions of civi- 
lization, instead of adopting, or being corrupted, by the 
coarser manners of thelr eaxlicr conquerors, - 

That Indlia early acquired a high character for the 
wisdom of its philosophers,” we ae informed by history ; 
whence we Ieavn, that “it was visited by Pythagorns, 
Anaxarchus, Pyzrho, and dthersy who afterwards became 
eminent philosophers iti Grétce.” (Brucker’s Philosophy 
by Enfield.) Froth Pliny we Idarn, “ Certe Pythagoras; 
Empedosles, Democritus, Plato, ad hane discendam nevi- 
gave, exsilijs verius quam peregrinationibus susceptis, 
(Plin, xxx, ¢, 2.) Thales, Crates, and Eudoxus, aro! others 
who are stated to have travelled in the East; *but we ave 
unable -to ascertain how far these travels extended, and: 
must therefore have recourse to other: evidence, to per= 
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eclva if there be sufficient similarity either in sentiment 
or science to prove’ the likelihood of an early communication 
between the Greeks and Ilindoos, There is, in the Ase 
place, no doubt that thé fame of Indian philosophers was 
sufliciently great and -extended, 800 years before the 
Christian era, to induce the conqueror of Asia, and en- 
lightened pupil of Aristotle, Alexander, to visit. and hold 
intereoyrse with some of the Indian yuaiwonciplialy, 

From thre researehes,of our colebuated countr yinon, J ones 
Colehrooke, and Wilson, assisted by thet labours of many 
German and French Orijentalists, we eon now obtain, by 
consulting’a variety of works, as well as Transactions of 
Societies, a general idea of Flindoo science and, literature, 
+ ag treasured up in the,ancient Sanscrit, 7 To these sources, 
therefore, and the abstracts made ‘from them, I have, been 
indebted for the information which follows, ard which I 
Hiave incorporated, that the argument may be viewed in its 
integrity, instead of in isolated details, ' 

The yery perfection and highly polished grammatical 
structure,” of the language, ‘with which so many others 
are connected, and from which, or from some-very, ancient 
common sotirce, they niust have been tlerived, prove the 
great attention paid by the Tindoos to literature, Works 
on grammar, lexicography, and metrics, form altogether 
one of the main branches of Sansevit Hlevature. (vy. The 
{Iindoos,” ascribed to the late’ Dr. Rosen.) ‘The classified 
dictionary, containing-10,000 words, called: dmera Cosha, 
has frequently been quoted. D 

The Vedas have been mentioned as the, most ancient, 
and alsa as the most important of the “Ttindoo works 5 
forming the hasis of their religion, as well as the form. 
dation of their social and political institutions. The four, 
chlled the Rig, Yajur, Sama, and Atharva Veda, have 
their present arrangements attribuied to the sage Vyasu. 
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Fach Veda consists of two parts, dendratnaied the Af antvas, 
or prayers, and the Bralmanas, or precepts, Indra, or the 
firmament, fire, the sun,, moon, water, air, thé spirits, the 
,atmosphere, and. the earth, are the objects most frequently 
addressed. The linguage of a considerable portion is an 
obsoléte, and frequently very gbseure dialect of Sanscvit, 
From a passage, stating the position of the solstitial points, 
which occurs in a sort of calendar appended ta the Rig 
Veda, Mr. Colebrooke, to whom we are chiefly indebtedsfor 
ott? knowledge of the Vedas, concludes‘that this cnlendje 
must have beert regulated in the fGurteenth century:B. C 
The Puranas, sightecn i in number, though comparatively 
modern, ate next in importance to the.Vedas: they have 
heen described as legehdary poems, similar in some respects 
to the Grecion* theogonies, An abstract of the contents 
of soveral has been .piven by “Professor Wilson, in the 
Jownal of the Asiatic Society of Calcutta: , Each Purana 
‘treats of five subjects: the creation of the universes its 
destruction, and the renovation of worlds; the avataras, or 
manifestations of the supreme deity; the genealogy of 
‘gods and heroes; chronology, according to a fabulous 
system ; and ‘heroic Hietory, containing ae achievements 
of demigods and heroes. , 

*The poetry of the Tlinddos may he mentioned after 
these grent works; and the two- great epic “poems, the 
Ramayana and Mahabharat, remarkable for their antiquity, 
consist respectively of 24,000 and 100,000 stanzas, They 
have other extensive ,porms, whic have been classed under 
the heads of narrative, didactic, lyric, “and apologue. 
Upoén the invention of the latter, the Ilindoos especlally 
pride themselves, Of their dramatic literature, a very 
favourable opinion has been formed from Sir Wm. Jones's 
translation of Sakuntala, and more especially from Professor 
Wilson’s Tiindob’ Theatre, containing wansJations of sin 
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Sanserit dramas. he Indian origin of the Fables of 
Pilpay has becn already mentioned ;' but some even of the 
tales of the Arabian Nights’ Entertainments have been 
traced to the voluminous Sansorit collection of stories; called 
Vrihathathé. 

Of the IEindod systems of philosophy, Sir Wm, J ones | 
has said, “we now live among the professors of those 
philosophical tenets, which the Ionic and Attic writers 
illustrated with all the beauties of their melodious language. 
In retired scenes, in groves, and in seminaries of Jearning, 
we may perceive the Brahmans and the Sarmanes, men- 
tioned ‘by Clemens, disputing in the forms of logic, or 
discoursing on the ‘vanity of human enjoyments; on the 
immortality of the soul, hor emanation from the eternal 
mind, her debasemont, wanderings, and final inion with 
her source, ‘The six phildsophical schools, whose principles 
are explained in the Dersana Sastra, comprise all the 
‘metaphysics of the Old Academy, the Stoa, the Lyceum; 
nor is it possible to read thé Vedanta, or the many fink , 
composition$ in illustration of il, without believing that 
Pythagoras and Plato derived their sublime theories from 
the same fountain with the sages ‘of Indit’ (3d Dise,) 
« The lite treatise, in four chapters, ascribed to Vyasa, is 
the only philosophical Sastra, the original text of which 
T have had leisure to peruse with a Brahmin’ of the Vedanti 
school,” The commentary of Sancara on the Vedanta, not 
only elucidates every word of the text, but exhibits a 
perspieuous account of all other Indian schools, from that 
of Capila to those of the more moddéh heretics, It is not 
possible, indeéd, to speak with too nuich applause df so 
excellent a work; and I ant confident in asserting, thal,. 
until an accurate translation of it shall ‘fppear in sorhe 
European language, the general history of philosophy 
‘must remain incomplete. (Jones. 11th Dise.) ‘ho author 
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of “ The Hindoos” ‘has, from Ma. Colebrooke’s Essays, 
briefly noticed the systems of philosophy which are 
considered orthodox by: the Ilindoos, because consistent 
with the theology, of the Vedas; as the two MJ/imansa 
schools: others, ineompatible with their sacred writings, are 
deemed by them heretical; such are thesVyaya-and the 
Vaiseshika systém: others, again, are partly heterodox, 
and partly conformable to the aaet JHindoo ereed ; 
such are the ‘Sankhya and Yoga. “ The Nyay ya of which 
Gotama is the acknowledged rene furnishes a philoso- 
phical arrangement, with stfict rules of reasoning, not 
unaptly compared to the dialectic of the Aristotelian 
grhool.”, While Kanade, the: reputed“author of the Vaise- 
shila, maintained, like Democritus, ' the doctrine of 
Atoms. (‘The Hindoos, ii. p. 817-821.) 

My friend, Sir Graves Haughtot, in his exposition of 
the Vedanta philosophy, has stated with respect to their 
philosophy, that “the androgynous characteristic of male 
and female principles, which ig at the bottom of all Hindoo 
metaphysical systems, as well as the tendency of the lan- 
guage to personification and realism, has given a bias 
to their philosophy, which could not be corrected even by 
the wonderful power dnd acutencss-of their metaphysicians, 
But for the taint arising from there causes, the system 
contained in Manu Would be almost perfect: and if its 
unfathomable antiquity be also coisidered, it must be 
allowed to-be the most extraordinary effqt ever made by 
the mind of man. It is the undoubted prototype ef every 
sitbsequent system, of which we have any knowledge, 
whether, we,vall them Ilindoo, Chinese, Egyptian, Persian, 
Chaldean, or European, which are all but, distorted and 
tnutilated copias of this one grand, simple, and original 
‘conception, already given in one line, 1. God ;—2. Mind ; 
3. Conscioushess >~4, Matins;—8. Wlements.” “Afadras 
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are the invisible types of the visible ajoms which compose 
the five clements—Afther, Air,, Fire, Water, and arth.” 

Sir Wm. Jones thinks, that by means of the Puranas, 

. we shall in time discover all the learning of the Egyptians, 
without decyphering their hieroglyphics, and states having . 
no doubt, that their Osiris and Isis are the Tswava antl Isi 
of the Ilindoos* They mean, he conceives, the powers of” 
‘Nature, considered ss male and female;“and that Isa, 
like the other goddesses, represents the active power of 
her lord; whose eight forms, under which hé becomes 
visible to man, were thus enumerated by Calidasn near 
two thousand years ago. “ Water was the first work of 
the Creqtor; and Fire reecives, the oblation of claified 

. butter, as the law ordains: the sacvifice is performed with 
solemnity ; the two lights of IIeaven distinguish tite; the 
subtle Ether, which is the vehicle of sound, pervades the 
Universe ; the Harth is the matural parent of-all increase ; 
and by Ai, all things breathing are animatéd.” May Tsa, 
the power propitiously apparent in these eight forms, 
bless and sustain you.” (Jones, on ihe Gods, &e.) 

In addition to what has been ebove-mentioned respecting 
the ayllogistic form of reasonifg, as in use améng the ancient 
Hindoos, we may adduce the “ tindition which preyailed, 
according to the wellinformed author vol the Dabistan, in 
the Punjab, and in several Peision provinces; that § among 
other Indian curiositics, whieh Callisthenes transmitted to 
his uncle, was a technical system of logic, which the 
Bralunans had “communicated « to the inquisitive Gieck,’ 
and which the Mahomeden writer supposes | to have been 
the ground-work of the fimous Aristotelean methotl,” 
(Tones. 11th Dise.), 

Tlindoo Jaw hag been a subject necessarily paid much 
attention to, from the peoulia position ofthe English in 
Indias and the translations and comments of Sir W. Jones, 
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Mn. Colebrogke, and Sir Graves Taughton, give.us ample 
information on this subject. ‘lhe books of law are nume- 
yous, and ‘form an important bianch of Sanrorit ite. 
rature, consisting botl of compilations and commentaries. 
Among these, the Institytds of Menu are the most distin- 
guished, and consfdered to have been written a3 early as 
+880 B.C. (IIceren). Some of their works contain maxims 
oy precepts put together into codes, which ate attyibuted to 
ancient .sages, as their o1jginal and inspired authois ;° 
others consist cither, of comments on tlese traditional tractr, 
or ,of systematic .treatises, in which the, several topics of 
TLindoo jurisprudence ae discussed decording to logical 
aurangement ; and passages’ from the ancient law-givers 
ard adduced, in support of the doctrinds, advanced. 
(Hincloos. ti, p. 811) ‘ 
If from their literature and philosophy we pass to the 
science of the ITindoos, we shall find equal, reason to cdn- 
clude, that it was not only in Vividness of imagination and 
powers of philosophi¢al abstraction that they, excelléd, 
but that the exact ‘sciences were equally cultivated, and 
apparently with an original and successful result. The 
cagays and Wanslations which we have on the subject of 
Tlindoo Mathematics, ate from the pens of “Messrs, Cole- 
“brooke, Reuben Barrow, Edward Stachey, Dr, Taylor, of 
the Madvas, and the late Mr. John Tytler, of the Bengal 
Medical service, Also by M. Bailly i). his Astron, Ind., 
and the celebrated "Playfair { in the Edinb. Phyl. Trans.; who 
both support the high antiquity of Ilindoo science. The 
results of these éssays have been ably abridged by Professor 
Wallace in British India, (Vol. iii: p.401.) and by others. 
Phe Sanserit writings from which a knowledge of Ilindoo 
mathematics hag been gbtained, are different astronomical 
works, in which most. of their mathematical: treatises are 
contained. In the admirable article on Arithmetic by Mr. 
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Peacock, iw the Eneyclopedia Métropolitana, the history 
of this science has been treated Ju a manner to leave us 
nothing to wish for. ‘'Theré, the jelaims of the Tindoos to 
the discovery of the decimal numeration, are fully treated 
of; though some circumstances in the gonatruetion of the 
numerical language of Tibet, have indiiced him to suspect 
that.it may have originated i in that country, But knowing 
since the ipvestigatious of Csoma de Koro, how ‘much the 
“Tibetans have copied from Sangerit literature j in the | sevonth 
centyry, we require further evidence ‘before we can "ascribe 
to them the invention of so perfect and commnodionsg a system 
of numeration, It is considered by the IYindoos to be of 
divine origin, “ the invention of nine figures, with. devico 
of place Being asciibed to the -beneficent Creator of thé 
Universe.” (Colebrooke, ex Bhaseava, &o.) ‘ If the inven, 
tion is to be determined by:the known antiquity of posses- 
sion, we must certainly tefer it to Tindostan, as fiom the 
internal evidence of their numerical language, the Eindoos 
must have, possessed a very perfect system of arithmetic 
from great antiquity.” The Sanserit names; moreover, of 
the ten numerals have been adopted with slight variations, 
not merely,in all Iamguages of the same class and origin, 
but likewise in many others, which are radically different 
from thom. It is hardly necessary to notice the opinion of 
the Arabian drigin of the notation by nine digits and. zerd, 
as their own testimony is decisive of the souree whence they 
derived it. “The first Arabian who wrote upon algebra,, 
and the Indian mode of computation, is ‘stated, with the 
comuson consent of Arabic authors, to have been Mahommed 
ben Musa, the Khuwatezmite, who flourished about the 
end of the ninth century; an author who is celebrated as 
having made known to his eouhtrymen other parts of 
Hlindoo seience.” (Peacock, le, p. 418s) 

"The systems of astronomy referred to, contain treatises 
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on the subject of arithmetic (Lilavati), algebra (Vifa 
Ganita), geometry, and mensuration, by the astronomers 
Bramagupta, Bhascara, and Aryabhatta. The Lilavatt 
treats of arithmetic, and gontains not only the common rules 
of that sciehoe,—there reckoned, cight in nymber,—but the 
application of these rules-to various questions on interest, 
% bartex, mixtures, combinations, permutations, the science of 
progyessions, indeterminate problems, and, lastly, of the 
mensuration of surfaces and solids.” * The rules are 
found to be exact, and nearly as simple as in the present 
stale of anglytical investigation. ‘The numeral results are 
readily deduced’; and if they be compared with the carliest 
specimens of Greek calculation, the advantages of the 
decimal notation are placed in a striking light.” (Wallace.) 
« Tt appears from the Tlindop treatises on algebra, that 
they understood well the arithmetic, of surd roots; that 
they know the general resolution of ‘equations of the second 
degyeo, and had touched on those of higher denomination, 
resolving them in the simplest cases; that they had 
attained a general solution of indeterminate problems of 
the first degree, and a method of deriving a multitude of 
answers, to problems in the second degree, when one solution 
was discovered by trials, This is as near an appronch to a 
general solution, as was made, ‘until tha time of Tungrange. 
The Ilindoos had also attempted equations of higher 
orders: they, not only applied algebra both to astronomy 
and geometry, but conversely applied geometry to the de- 
monstration of algebraic rales.” Mri, Colebrooke has, by a 
variety of arguments, shown that the astronomer and alge- 
braist, Aryabhatta (the oldest of those they consider their 
uninspired and merely human, writers), wrote as far back as 
the fifth century of the Christian, cra, and probably at a 
much catlier period: ,he was therefore, even on this compu- 
tation, almost as old as the Greek algebraist, Diophantus, 
¥ 
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who lived about the year 860. My. Colebrooke has firther 
instituted a comparison between the Greck and Ilindoo 
algebraists, and found, reason to copélude that, in the 
whole science, the former are very fav behind the latter, 
Ile says, the points in which the IIindoo algebra appears 
distinguished from the Gicek ave, besides a better and more 
convenient algorithm : ‘ 

Ast. * The, management, of equations of more than one 
unknown quantity. 

2d. © The resolution of equations of w higher order, in 
which, if they achioved little, they had at leagl the merit 
of the attempt. ‘ 

8d. “ General methods for the resolutions of indeter- 
minate problems of the first and second degrees, in which 
they went far indeed beyond Diophantus, and anticipated 
discoveries of modern algebraiats. + 

4th. The application of algebia to astronomical inves. 
tigations ‘and geometiical demonstrations, in which they 
also hit wpon some matters which have been re-inventod in 
modern times.” . 

Tiaving determined the inferiority of the algebra of 
Diophantus; the degrees of improvement by which it ad- 
vanced to its perfection, in the.time of Aryabhatta, becames 
the next question—was it known long before, or was it then 
only discovered, “ The late Professor Playfair was of opinion, 
that 4t was much older. Io observes, that it is generally 
acknowledged that Diopbautis canyot, Iimself, have been 
the inventor of all the rules and methods which he delivers ; 
much loss is Aryabhatta to be held ‘the sole inventor of a 
system that was still more perfect than that of Diophantus. 
Indeed, before dn author Gould think of embodying a 
treatise of algebra in the heart of a system of astronomy, 
and tuning the researches of the one science to the purposes 
of the other, both must be in such a state of advancement, 
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a» the lapse of several ages, and many repeated efforts of 
invention, were required, to produce.” 

The treatises on geometry are pronoupeed to be inferior in 
excellence to thoso on algebra; but they contain the cele- 
brated proposition, that the square on the hypothenuse of 
aright-ongled tiangle, is equal to the squares on the sides 
containing the right angle; and others which foum pavt 
of the system of modern geometry, Among these, that 
which discovers the aren of a tiiatgle when its three 
sides ave knowit, ds remarkable, ds it does not appoar to 
have been known to the ancient Greeks. — « 

The divisiontof the circle among tlic Ilindoos, and their 
éorvespondence in this respect with the Greeks, is a subject 
which has attracted attention ; and deservedly so, ‘as it ts 
purely conventional, having no dependence on the nature 
of the cirele, Of this the circumference is divided by the’ 
anvient Tindgos into 860 equal parts, cach of which was 
subdivided into sixty, and these into an equal number 
of smaller patts, similar to our present division into 
degrees, minutes, and seconds, Lhe Tindoos, moreover, 
exptoss the radius of a circle in part» of the circumference, 
and have but one measure (the minute of a degree) for 
both, Of these, the direumference is said to contain 21,600, 
anc the radins 8488, which is pronounced by mathe- 
maticians as preal a degree of accuracy as can be obtained ; 
without taking in smaller divisions than minutes, as it is true 
to the neavest minute; and this i8 all the cxactness aimed 
at in their trigonomtetrical tables. The Bramins, however, 
knew to greatcr exactness the ratio of the diameter to 
the circumference, as they supposed it to be as 1 to 
8.1416. ‘ ; 

* The tables employed in their trigonometrical caleu- 
lations are two,—one of sincs, and the other of versed 
sines: the sine of an ave they cull eramajya or jyapinda, 
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and the versed sine wéeramajya. These terms seein to be 
derived from the word jya, which signifies the chord of an 
are, from which the namo of the radius, or sine of 90°, 
viv, trijya, is also taken. This regularity in their trigo- 
nometvical language, is not unworthy of remark ; but what 
is of more consequence to be observed is the use of sines, as 
it was unknown to the Greeks, who calculated by the help 
of the chords, and this forms a striking difference between 
theirs and the Indian trigonometry.” The table ofssines 
exhibits them to every twenty-fourth part of the quadrant; 
{he table of versed sines docs the same: in cach, the sing, 
or ¥erged sine, is expressed in minutes of thé cireumforence,* 
nwglecting fractions, Thus, the sine of 3° 46’ is 225; the 
alne of 7 80’ is 449; and so on, Thé rule for the: compu- 
tation of the sines is curious; it indicates 1 method of 
‘computing « table by means of their second differences, 
a considerable refinement in caleulation, and first practised 
hy the English mathematician Briggs” (Wallace.) 

The Surya Siddhanta, contities the author of the 
abridged essny on Iindoo Mathematics in British Indio, 
fi, p. 468, does not give the demonstration of the truth of 
the rule; but the commentary gives direct geometrical 
means for their caleulation, In the progress of science, 
the invention of trigonometry is a stop oftpreat importance, 
and of’ considerable difficulty. He who first formed the 
idea of exhibiting, in arithmetical tables, the ratio of the 
sides and anglés of all possible triangles, must have been’s 
man of profound thought, and of extensive knowledge. 
Tlowever ancient, therefore, any book may be, in which 
we meet with a system of trigonometry, wo may be assured 
that it was not written in the infney of thé science, We 
1g; therefore conclude, that geometry must have been 
KifSthn in India long before the writing of the Surya 
Siddhanta, Professor Playfair, speaking of the Indian 
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rule for computing: sines, which is certainly very ingentous, 
says, “It has the appearance, like many other things in 
the science of those eastern nations, of being drawn up by 
one who.was moxo deeply versed in the subject than may 
he at first imagined, ud who knew much more than he 
, thought it nevessary to communicate. It is probably a 
* compendium formed by some ancient adept in geometry 
for the use of others, who were merely practical calen- 
lator.” . 

Though the majority of writers allow the Ilindoos credit 
for the originality and advanced state of their mathematics, 
it is vory different with their astronomy, which, though 
equally supported by great names, such as those of Bailly 
and Playfair, and acquiesced in by Sir Dovid Browster, 
has been objected to as being neither ancient nor originals 
their astronomical books on the subject being conceived 
to be modern compilations, to'which old names have Ween 
attached: the matter having been borrowed from the Greeks 
and Arabians, But equal fairness docs not appear to ine to 
he observed jn the statement,of the argument: for, allowing 
full force to the ingenuity and truth of the mode of reason- 
ing, and induction from internal evidence, of the principal 
ILindoo astronomical works, a3 the Brahma, Surya, and 
Arya Siddhantas having been composed respectively in 
tho years 538, 1068, and 1822, of the Christian eva; yet 
the very same author proves by the same mode of'induction, 
that the astronomer Parasara lived as early as 1180 BIC, 
‘The Tindoos must have paid attention to astionomy at 
even earlicr poriods, for Mr. Bentley also admits, that the 
Naceshatras, or [indoo lunar mansions, were determined 
as carly as 1425 B.C. ; the solar zodiac not til 1180 B.C. 
by the above-named Parasara; and the lunar cycle in 9458.0, 

Sir David Brewster (Edinb. Encycl, Astronomy, p. 585), 
in introducing this subject, says, ‘ The astronomical tables 
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of the Indians ave in ow handa, and, with evidence almost 
as drvesistible as that which attends the principles of the 
science, we can Wace the remoteness of their origin, and 
survey the advancement of the human mind in the earliest 
ages of the ‘world.’ He then mentions the three sets 
of tables, those of Siam,’ of Narsapour, of Chrishna- 
bouram, as well as the fourth set brought by: M. Gentil” 
from 'Tirvalore, after being instructed by the Brahmans 
in their* methods of ‘calculation, The cclelirated Bailly, 
in his “ Tyaité de ’Astronomic Indicine ct Orientale,” 
found that the epoch of the Tivvalore tables coincides with 
the year 8102 B.C, “These high pretensions to antiquity, 
have been defended by Professor Playfair with ‘an acute 
riess of reasoning, and a clearness of illustration, peculiar 
to that cloquent writer.” Jia Place has endeavoured to 
prove, though not with his usual success, that the epoch of 
8102 was invented for the purpose of giving a common 
origin in the zodiac to all the motions of the heavenly 
bodies, and that the tables have cither been constructed or 
corrected in modern Limes; but he at the same time allows, 
that the remarkable accuracy of the mean motions assumed 
in their construction could have arisen only from very 
‘ancient observations.” (Brewster. Le.) Without stupposing 
that there could have been any great attention paid to 
astrmomy at this early period, it fs singular “ that we 
leain from Persian works, that there were formerly four 
bright stars, which pointed out the four cardinal points 
of the heavens; and it is a very remarkable coineidence, i in 
which chance could have no share, that, about 8000 years 
before thé Christian eva, Aldebaran and Antares were 
situated exactly in the two equinoctial points, while Regulus 
and the Southern JS'ish were placed in the two solstices.” 
(Brewster. ‘Le, p. 584.) 

As a trigonometry was necessary for the splilument of 
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many important points in astronomy, so we have it incor- 
porated in their works on this science, and acknowledged 
even by those adverse to the Ilindoo claims, that in many 
points itis original,and in all highly curious. The girele, we 
have seen, was divided, for trigonometrical purposes, into 
860 ‘degrees, and cach of these into sixty minutes; so the 
*¥Tindoos divided time in a similar manner, that is, the 
year into six seasons, each of these consisting of 60 dinds 
(1 dina == 1 day and night); each dina = 60 dandas 
(1 danda == 24 minutes English); each danda = 60 palas 
(L pola == 24 seconds); each pala == G0 vipalas (1 vipala 
== 0, 4 seconds) ; and so on for five more subdivisions for 
astronomical purposes. But the danda is also considered 
equal to sixty vicalas, cach of which is ‘equal to six respi- 
rations. J'vom this coincidence in the division ef the circle 
rand of time, it hag been supposed that the circle wag 
divided into 860°, in consequence of the most ancient 
Hindoos supposing it to be the number of days in the 
year: this’ would even appene to beconfirmed by their 
division of the year into six seasons of sixty dinas each = 
$60 days. But the number seems rather to have been 
adopted from the convenience of the sexagesimal division 
jn caleulations, as we Jean that their tables “ are 
founded on the supposition that the tropical year is 
8654 5" 80! 40", a determination which differs only 1/ 88” 
from that which i is employed in the new solar tables, of 
Delambre. (Brewster, . 

Hindoo astronomy has been said to be confined to the 
calculation of certain changes in the heavens, particularly 
eclipses of the, sim and moon, the places of the planets, 
with the rules and tables by which these caleulations must 
be performed. hey carly distinguished the zodiac from 
the vest of the eclestial sphere, and divided it into twenty- 
seven (Jones,) or twenty-eight (Colebrooke,) portions, 
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which they call macshatras, or asterisms, marking the 
moon’s path in the heavens, The names of the Indian 
months are taken from twelve of these lunar mansions, 
or constellations of the solar zodiac, and this has been 
particularly remarked upon by the illustrious ILumboldt, 
Time was besides divided into periods of seven days, “ the 
most ancient monument of astronomical knowledge” (La® 
-Place); which has been supposed to have been formed from 
being nearly a fourth of twenty-seven days and seven hours, 
the time of a complete revolution of the moon throygh tlic 
zodiac ;-or perhaps from bearing the same proportion to 
twenty-nine and d-half days, the time of her passing 
through all her phases; or as probably from the tradition 
of the time in which the world was created, But it is 
remarkable that the days of the Ilindoo week are, like 
those of the Bgyptian and our own, nated after the seven 
heavenly bodies, but with this difference, that Friday is 
the first day of their week. Thus, to take Wednesday as 
an ‘example, whigh is named from IVoden of fhe Scandi. 
navians, who is the Wud and Bud bf the Pagan Arabs, 
Buddha of the Ilindoos, Buddas and Sarmanes of the 
Greeks, probably from the Sanserit Maha-sramana; in 
whidlt language he is also called Maya-devi-suda, oy child 
of Maya, the “ Mereurius May filius” of Torace.. The 
plariet Mercury is in’ Sanserit called Bozda, and the day of 
Mercury, Boota vaiam, or Boodh-var. ; ‘Linde, Boodh ; 
§ Mereurii dics,” or Wednesday, (v. Prinsep. 1c, 14 and 87.) 
Whatever else may be denied, this at least must be admitted, 
that the concurrence of the IIindoos and Egyptians, in 
similarly naming’ the days of the week, mpst have had a 
common origin; and that both were anterior to the Greeks, 
ss Besides their Inmar zodiae, the Tindoos had another 
divided Into twelve signs of 80° cach. This was purely 
mathematical, and served for’ the purposes of caleulation. 
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The divisions of this, their solar zodiac, were distinguished 
by names and emblems ; and what is truly remarkable, they 
are the same as those whith are’ connected vith the signs 
of our own zodiac.” It has been supposed that the [indoos 
borrowed this from the Arabs; but Mr, Colebrooke has 
observed, “ we know that the TTindoos have preserved the 
memory of a former situation of the colures compared to 
constellations, which make divisions of the zodiac in their 
astronomy; but no similar trace remains of the use of the 
lunar mansions, “as divisions of the zodliac, among the 
Ayabs in so very remote times.” 

The above perfect identity of the Hindoo zodiac with 
ours, will appear from the names of their signs, Mesha, 
the ram; Vrisha, the bull; Midhuna, the pair; Carcata, 
the crab; Sinha, the lion; Canga, the virgin; Tula, the 
balance; Vrishahioa, the scorpion; Dhanus, the bow; 
Maoaru, the sea-monster; Crembha, the ewer $ Mina, the 
fish, The zodiac itself they call sodi-mandalam. The 
coincidences here must have had a démmion source : not 
only do the signs nearly correspond with those of the igyp- 
tion zodine of the temple of Denderah, but alsd with those 
known to the Chaldeans. 

The chief object of ancient astYonomy for many ages 
was the proper sottlement of time; this the Hindoos 
altained very successfully end without: the assistance of 
other nations; though the Chinese, who claim great anti- 
quity of observation, required that of ‘the Arabs in A.D. 
1290, aud of the Jesuits in-1664. “ There are a great 
vaviety of oras In use'in different parts of India, but alt 
may be classified under four general heads, according to 
the mode of expressing, or of «subdividing the year; 
namely, first, those ‘which are founded on the sidereal 
division of the months; secondly, those which follow the 
intricate and peculiar luni-solar‘computations ; thirdly, 
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those reckoned by cycles, and in which the years are 

distinguished by names, a system which spread from 

India into Tibet, and was‘long before used in China and 

Japan; and, fourthly, those derived essentially from the 

Muhammedan era,” Pritsop. Le. p. 173‘ from Col. Warven’s 

Kala Sankalita, which, he says, “ should be in the, 
hands of every ono desirous of oblaining a thorough 

knowledge of the subject.” + 

The Ilindoo solar year, as it is improperly called, is 
strictly sidereal. The solar zodiac was formed from the 
lunar one, about the year 1180 B.C., according to Bentley; 
the names of the months being taken froin those of the 
Iunay mansions, in which the moon happened to be full, in 
the year of its invention, The ddoption of tho fixed 
sideical zodiac of twelve signs is “aseribed by the same 
author to about A.D, 588, to which time the use of the 
solar zodiac lasted, "Chis subject it is impossible to enter 
into: it may suffice to remark, that the effect, on ofvit 
reeloning, is to produce differences in the relative lengths 
of tlic months, of one or even two days more, or one day 
less, and (6 Ining about a Bissoxtile year of 866 days, as, 
nearly as possible once in four years,” (Prinsep.) 

The elreumstances of the Indian luni-solar year differ 
from every other mode of dividing and recording time, that 
has been employed in ancient or modern tines. Some simi. 
lavity had been observed in the secular omission of a month 
in the Chaldean system, and at a particular poriod the 
conmmon interealations concurred with those of the mar 
cycle of Melon, which led the learned to imagine them 
derived from the same source 5 but Gol. Warren has proved, 
from a minute analysis ‘of the ILindoo Chandra Mana, 
that it has no further similitude to other systems than ils 
dlepencenee on the moon’s motions must naturally indicate.” 

Of years numbered by cycles, that called the ‘era of 
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Parasurama derives its name from a prince, who is sttpposed 
to have reigned 1176 B.C., the epoch being “7th August, 
$587 Jul, Per, or 1925-Kal-yug, ‘This era is reckoned in 
cycles of 1000 years, Thé conimencement of the 977th 
year of the Sd eyele concwrs with the 14th Sept. A.D. 1800, 

The cycle of Jupiter is supposed by many to be one of 
the most ancitnt modes of reckoning time, not only in India, 
but in Asia generally: in the former, it is comparatively of 
modern introdhiction (A.D. 965-6,) v. Prinsep le. p. 28) ; 
but it has been known in China from time immemorial, 
where it partakes of the same peculiarity as on the continent 
of India; of having separate names for cach yenr of the 
cycle.” 

From the difficulty of ascertaining the extent to which 
the more modern of the Windoo astronomers were indebted 
id their more ancient predecessors, it is impossible at 
present to determine how many of the doctrines which 
their works contain are entirely original. This will be 
easier, when we possess more translations, and are able to 
trace opinions to earlier sources, oven from hints in works 
on other subjects, In the mean time it may be stated that 
the Jlindoos were carly acquainted with the spherical 
figuwe of the earth, ‘and that they conceived it to be 
sclf-balanecd in space, And though, like the Greeks, they 
had their epicycles and eceoutries, and there are coincidences 
in their systeri of calculating the inequalities of the sun, 
moon, and plancts, they yet seem to have been ignorant of 
the modifications made in those hypotheses by Ptolemy: 
They knew that the moon revolves once a month on her 
axis; and that she was ‘distant from the earth 220,184 
geographical miles, which is 20,000 Jess than has been 
determined. by, Euvopern astronomers, To finid the latituile 
of,a place, they observed the leng}h of the shadow of a 
perpendicular gnomon, when the sun is in the equator; and 
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computed by their geometry the angle which the gnomon 
makes with the line drawn from its top to the extremity 
of the shadow. The longitude is directed to be found by 
observations of lunar, eclipses, caloulated for the meridian 
of Lanca, which passes through Oujein, one of their most 
ancient citics. The obliquity of the ecliptic they consi. , 
dered equal to 24°°(the Chinese also state it to be 24°, but 
from their dividing the circle into 865}°, this is only equal 
to 28° 89/.) The precession of the equinoxes they reckoned 
equal to fifty-four seconds in a year, but it is actually 
four seconds less thay, they supposed, 

Though it is difficult to prove, whether or not, the Indians 
were indebted to the Greeks for any of’ their principal 
determinations, Mr. Davis and Delambre, both opposed to 
the great antiquity of the Ilindoo astronomy, think their 
methods of calculation essentially different from the Greoian, 
and that those for eclipses, though tedious, are curious, 
and bear the appearance of originalily. One of the most 
striking instances of this, is the method given in the tables 
of Chrisnabouram, for finding the time of the gun's vonti- 
nuance above the horizon, or what is called the diurnal 
ave for any given day. rom the rule givon not being 
rigorously trac, and the‘differences between the supposition 
of the Brahmins and the exact formula, being very appre. 
ciable in high, but inconsiderable in tropical Intitudes ; 
it is evident that the rule which they adopt umst have 
had its origin in a tropical countyy ; and in all probability 
in the Indian Peninsula wheye it is found. (Playfair) 

Among the objections made to Ilindoo astronomy, there 
is one which I think susceptible of explanation ; and 
that is, their want of ingtruménts, or mode§ of making 
dbsorvations, ‘l'o this it may be yeplied, that in the Vishnu 
Dhermotter, it is directed that the planets be ‘observed 
with an instrument: and in their method for determining 
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the length of the solar year, the amplitudes, or rather 
their differences, arg directed to be detoymined by marking 
the sun’s position at rising, on a hotizontel circle, of consi~ 
derable magnitude, Besides which, the astronomical build- 
ings at Benares, Delhi, and Jyepoor, though all probably 
only a, few centuries old, indicate the purposes for which 
they were required ; and these purposes we have seen ave 
not of very recent date among the Hindoos. The present 
buildings therefore may be of modern origin, but we cannot, 
expect them to be ancient in a country, where, from the 
perishable nature of the materials employed i in architecture, 
cities have succeeded cities, leaving” scarcely any traces 
of theiv sites. These structures may, however, and most 
probably have, only succeeded others of a similar kind, but 
of much older date. That of Benares has been described 
by Sir R. Baker in the Philosophical Transactions for 1775 3, 
those of Jyepore and*Delhi- I have ‘not seen described, but 
at .the latter place, the large and lofty circular roofless 
building, or rather wall, picreed with horizontal rows of 
openings like windows, would scem as if intended to ‘be 
employed for the purposes of a horizontal circle. ‘ 
Mr. J. Bentley, in his papers in the Asiatic Rescarches, 
vols, vi. and viii, “has inferred from the minimum errors in 
the Surya Siddhanta, that it was composed about A.D. 
1067, and this is confirmed by other circumstances (v. Prin- 
sep. Tables, p. 29): ho also concludes that Varaha-mihira 
was the author of this work, - But by reasoning entirely 
analogous to that with respect to the Surya Siddhanta, he 
was led to conclude that the system of astronomy, composed. 
by Brabma-gupta; may be referred to A.D: 536; and this 
dato nearly agrees with that assigned to the Brahma~ 
Siddhanta by the JIindoos themselves, Now Mr. Colebrooke 
has observed, that Brahma-gupta, in a work of acknowledged 
authenticity, quotes by name Varaha, who flourished ' 
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in A.D. 499 according to other authorilics, (v. Prinsep, Le. 
p79.) “ Indeed it appeats that Brahma-gupta was pre- 
ceded by other astronomers, and particularly by one named 
Aryabhaita, deserving of notice here, as having advocated 
the doctrine of the eatth's dinmal revolution on its axis, 
and who fixed the length of the sidereal year at 3665 days , 
6 hours 12’ and 80", "These doctrines of Aryabhatta (called 
Avjebahar by the Arabs) vender if a very intevesting point 
to determine his age, that we may ascertain whether he 
borrowed this philosophical idea from tle sages of Grecce, 
ox whether Pythagoras, who was undoubtedly well versed 
in the Jearning of the East, borrowed it himself from the 
Indians, But at present we have not sufficient data to 
decide this question, which is worthy of all the attention of 
Sanscrit scholars.” y, from Asiat, Res. xii, p, 221 and 227; 
Tlistory of Astronomy, L, U. K. p. 11 and 12; where the 
arguments for and the objections aghinst the antiquity of 
Indian astronomy are fairly adduced, 

Sir W. Jones has affirmed it as improbable, that the 
Brahmins should have borrowed from other nations, espe- 
cially the Greeks, whom they despised in particulars quoging 
a proverb, which he says they have, that, no hase creature 
can be lower than a Yavan; which is‘their term for an 
Tonian or Greek. But in his third Discourse, he states 
that “ the philosopher whose works are said to include va 
system of the universe, founded on the principle of attrac. 
tion and the central position of te sun, is named Yavan 
Achatya, because he had travelled, we aye told, into’Tonia. 
If this be irue, he might have been one of those who 
conversed with Pythagoras, This at least is undeniable, 
that a work on astronomy in Sanseiit, bears the title of 
Yaven Jatica, which may signify the Ionic sect” This 
work I do not find elsewhere mentioned, but Mr. Colebrooke 
quotes 9, ver'y curious pasayge from Varaha-mihira, where 
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he snys, that * the Yavans are barbarians; but this science 
is well established among them, and they are yevered like 
holy sages.” (As, Res, xii, p. 245.) This no doubt proves, 
what however docs not require proof, that the Ilindoos 
were acquainted with the Greeks. We know, indeed, that they 
made use of some of their inventions, as that of coinage 
(v. p.72), prior even to the above age of Varaha-mihira. 
But the fact also proves that the [indoos must themselves 
have previously paid attention to astronomy, to be able 
to appreciate the advances made hy the Greeks, 

If this admission by Iindoo astronomers of the tine of 
Varaha, of an acquaintance with thé cultivation of astro- 
nomy by the Greeks, be thought valuable, how much 
mare so, for the purpose of ascertaining priority of scientific 
cultivation, is,the constant reference, by the earliest Grecian 
wrilers, to the Iast, as the source of literatme and of 
science, as well as the object of their travels in pursuit of 
knowledge, at much earlicr periods than those of Varaha: 
the value of whose testimony, however, must necessarily*be 
diminished, if his antiquity be reduced, 

Defore quitting the subject, it is proper to allude to the 
similarity which exists in the ancient astronomy of many 
‘Kastern nations. For though we may satisfy some minds by 
saying, that the Iindoos borowed from the Avabs, these 
from the Grecks,—and_ therefore, the coincidences between. 
the fivst and the last; this will not account for the many 
points of agreement which exist between the Chinese and 
the ILindoos, as also between these and the Igyptians. 
Neither will it explain how the latter, as wéll as the Chal- 
deans, are reported’ as having been able to predict eclipses ; 
and thal methods for doing so, essentially different from 
the Grecian, exist in the oldest of the [indoo astronomical 
works. 

Tf the points of coincidence, from the prevalence of similar 
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doctrines among the Grecks and Lindoos, appear remarkable, 
the absence among both, of the same sciences, is not. loss so. 
Thus, though the Iindoos, like the Ngyptians, must-have 
beon acquainted with many mechanical powers, they do 
not seem to have cultivated incchanies ag a science; nor 
hydvostatics, though, like the Chinese, they omployed, 
clepsydrm for the measurement of time. Neither though 
they know that air was the vehicle of sound, do they seem 
to have studied its other properties ; nor, though they had 
mirrors, and acquainted as thoy were-with the fact of the 
angle of incidence being equal to the angle of reflection, 
do they seem to, have, made any further advance in optics. 
But ucither was any great progress made in these sciences 
among the Grecks until Inter ages, as those of Archimedes 
and Ptolomy,* If the Hindoos, therefore, borrowed from 
the Grecks, they must have done so previous to these times, 
of 200 B.C. and 150 A.D. In the samo way we have 
‘inferred, that if they borrowed medicine, they must have 
done so before the time of Galen; and therefore about the 
period when the peripatetic sages of Greece themselves 


* This may be seen, by consulting the valuable woul of Mr. Whowoll, on 
the Tistory of the Inductive Slcneas, which having appemed since (ho 
Leetuio, of which this ig a conthiuntion, wns delivered, and the gieater 
portion of the foregoing pages piluted, T have not been able to make the 
uso of tliat I could have wished, I nm pleased to find that, though inclined to 
the opinion of the enrly offarts in physical speculations, and thelr philosophy 
on such subjects, being the native giowth of the Gieck mind, and owing 
“ nothing'to the supposed lore of Egypt and the Hast; an opinion which 
has been adopted with regard to tho Greck philosophy in genera) by the 
most compotent judges, on a full sw'vey of the evidenco,—ha yet Hiakes an 
exception, *porhaps of the Indians, ns the only one of tho African or Asiatic 
nations, who eves felt the impartunste cisiosity with regard to the definite 
application of the iden of cause and effect to visible phoenomenn,” p. 82, 
Dut that the Grooks received thelr first impulse in, some of thesa studies 
from without, ie shown in a subsequont page, (161,) where « quotation is 
made from Plato; where, after speaking of the Egyptians and Syrians os 
tho original cultivators of aatronomical studios, he rdds,  Whatdver wo 
Greeks receive fiom the barbarians, we improve and porfeet.? 
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travelled in'quest of knowledge throughout cAstern regions. 
Teneo, if we deny originality to the Tindgos, we cannot but 
allow them antiquity of application to seicntific pursuits. 
‘Lhe scionoes more particularly cultivated by the TIindaos, 
we have already noticed, and proved or at least shown the 
, axtreme proliability, of the Atabs having heen indebted ta 
them for their first knowledge of Chemistry, as well ag of 
some portion of their ‘Medicine, ‘The Hindoo Matctia- 
Medica being extensive, and camprising substances froin 
the animal, vegotible, and minevil kingdoms, would. indi- 
cate their having turned their attention, at ldast; to these 
departments of nature, But front the imperfect knowledye 
we possess of their books, it is impossible to say whether 
‘they contain any attempts at a scientific classification ; or 
il theyrovor advanced from the observation of facts to genera 
+ isationg of principles, That theiv artangements, sometimes 
proceeded beyond a merely alphabetical one, we see even 
in, their dictionary; the Amara Cosha, which is arranged in 
8 great measure according to subjects, The mineral kingdom 
they must necessarily have, obtnined some knowledge of, 
from their cultivation‘ef chemistry, The vegetable articles 
of the Mateiia Medica, we have already seen, ave grouped 
according to a sysicm, adopted in even our Intest and best 
hooks, as those of Martius and Guibourt ; that is, according 
to the part of ‘the plané employed, or the nature of the pro- 
duet collected (v, p. 4), From the familiarity with which 
Thdian gardeners talk of male’and female plants,-it would 
appent that the [Lindoos had obtained some knowledge, of 
the sexes of plants, So also the rales which are given for 
thes collection of medicines, and the properties of plants as 
connected with the climate and soil in which, they grow ; 
indienie that they generalised as well as observed. Tor 
not only is the kind of climate and soil mentioned, bit also 
the characteristics of the inhabitants, their prevailing 
2x 
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disenses, with the peculiarities of the vegetation, and the 
nature of the products if affords. ‘Che soil and climate 
where salutary or unwholesome plants grow, or those 
abounding in juices, or ‘such as yield resins or oil, are 
likewise indicated ; so the particulai seasons are specified, 
when the different parts of officinal plants should bp 
collected, Whether their knowledge of animals extended 
beyond mere acquaintance with their external forms, and 
the names by which they were knowy, I have no megns 
of determining: but it is remaikable ubat the inearnations 
of their.god‘Vishhu, should he in conformity fo the modern 
views respecting the gradation of animal forms, as displayed 
in ascending fram the Jess to the more highly developed ;_ 
s9 the incarnations proceed from the fish to the tortoise, 
thence to the pachydermatous boar, the carnivorous lion, 
dwarf, Rama, &e. ; 

“Front tfir Sciences we may procecd to the Tine Arts, Of 
these, the carly cultivation of Pootr ‘y among’ the ILindoos 
has been already noticed ; as well as their carliest Archi- 
tecture for its resemblance to the Egyptian. ‘heir later 
and more ornate style, is nich, beutiful, and peculiay; it 
may be scen in some still very ancient temples, and is repre. 
sented in a few works, as Prinsep’s Views of Banares, 
and the Treatise on Ilindoo rchitecuuwe, by Ram Raz, 
Sculpture also enrly attracted the attention of the Iindoos; 
but though they never attained any great eminence in this 
dopartmept, their alder are more pérfeet’ than their 
modern performances; for even in the ancient, nearly sea 
covered, city of Mahabalipuram, some of the sculptures 
ave stated by Bishop IIeber to he very benutifully executed. 
Their Painting, known of course only in ita modern state, 
does not proceed beyond indifferent Likenosses, and faithfully 
copying what is put before them. But Music must be very 
ancient among, the TTindoos, as it is treated of in one 
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of the Upavedas, with Medicine, Warfare, and Mechanics. 
‘The Hindoos relate many marvellous stories respecting the 
effects of their ancient music, while they confess its decline in, 
modern tines. Sir Win. Jones believed * that the Hindao 
system of anusic has been fornied on truer principles than 
our own; all the skill of the native composers is directed to 
the great object of their art, the natural expression of strong 
passtons, to which indeed melody is often sacrificed ; though 
some of their tunes age pleasing even to a European eax. 
Nearly the same may be truly fsserted of the Arabian or 
Persian system; and by a correct explanation of the best 
books on.that subject, much of the old Greek theory may , 
probably be recovered.” (Jones, 2d Disc.) 

. From this slight view of the Ine, the transition"is easy 
to the Useful Arts of India; but this is a subject, which 
even more than the other has been neglected by Orientalists, 
‘though the results of inquiry might not only be practically 
useful, but ‘would be extremely interestifig, As many’ 
probably remain unchanged, ve might be enabled to explain 
various processes of nncient times, by comparing old descrip- 
tions with modern practice and‘also obtain some ideas 
yespecting their attainments in science, from the applications 
made of it to practice, In previous pages (p. 98, 180, and 
187), the success of the Iindoos in many mechanical and 
chemical arts has been mentioned, ‘That commerce early 
attracted their attention, we have the assurance in the first’ 
of their sacred law tracts, (supposed to have been revealed 
by Menu, itis thought about 800 of 900 years before the 
Christian era); containing “a etrrious passage on the legal 
interest of moncy, and the limited rite of it in different 
enses, with an exception’ if, regard to adventures at sea; 
an exeeption which the sense of mankind approves, and 
which commerce absolutely requires; though it was not 
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hefore the: reign of Charles I, that dur jurisprudence 
‘fully adiitted it in respect to mavilime contracts.” (Jones, 
8d Disc.) 

Among the. useful arts, Agriculture, Weaving; Tim 
broidering, Dyeing, Calico-printing, Working in Metals, 
and Pottery, the mannfactory of Sugar and Indigo, were 
probably most conspicuous, ‘Chat other usoful arta have 
long been very uumerdus among the JTindoos is evi- 
dent, for Sir Wm. Jones says, * that Europeans enume- 
tate more than two hundred and *fifty tmechanical arts, 
by which ,tho productions of nature may. be variously 
prepared for the convenience and ornament of life; and 
‘though ‘tho Silpi Sasiva (or Sanserit Collection of Treatises 
on Aris and Manufactires,) reduces them to sixty-four, yet 
Abul Fad hud been assured that tho Ilindoos reckoned 
three hundred arts and sciences: now their scieneca being 
comparatively few, we may conclude that they anciontly 
practised at leapt as many uscfyil arts ay ourselves.” (Tones, 
10th Disc.) With respeet to their skill in many of these 
arts, we may addnee the wnexceptionable evidence of the 
late excellent, widely and universally esteemed Bishop 
Heber, «To say that the Iindoos or Musulmana are defi- 
cient in any essential fenture of a civilized people, is an’ 
assertion which I can: seareely suppose to be imade by any 
who have lived with thom. ‘heir manners are at least as 
pleasing ‘and courteous; as those ‘af the corresponding 
stations of life among ourselves their houses. are larger, 
and, according to thor wants and climate, tothe full ag 
conveniént as ours; their atchitecture is at least, as elegant, 
Nor is it true, that in the mechanic arta they are inferior 
to the general run of Buropean nations, “Where they fall 
short of us (which is chiefly in agricultural implements, 
and‘ the mechanics of common life), they are not, so far 
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as T.have understood of Italy and the south of France, 
supassed in any great degree by the people of those 
countries.” 

Before concluding this view of the progress madg by the 
aytdiont Hindoos in sciente and the aris, it would be 
c¥ltomely interesting to compare, what is ‘contained in 
*Sanserit books on these soveral subjects, with what was known 
to the Greeks at the earliest period of their philosophical 
and. scientific history. By this*means we might in some 
measure ascertain “the -times, at which the communication 
chiefly occurred between the sages of the West, and those 
ofthe, Hast; as undoubtedly, the numerous coincidences 
which oxist between the two cannot be accidental. Since the 
progress of scientific discoveries in those ages, must neces- 
sarily have been even move gradual than it has been since; 
we might consider them a series of epochs ;- which, correctly 
registered as they are among the Greeks, would give us dates 
for ascertaining when the Hindoos borrowed from them, . 
by the absence in Sanserit works of thig later ‘advances of 
science in the West. But if the preponderance of evidence 
should induce us to determine that the course of Jiscovery, 
like the transit of tropical produgts, was “fyom south to 
north, aud from cast to west: we might, in like manner, 
ascettain the times when the [lihdoo discoveries (as, that 
of devimal notation) were made. Since these when less 
ancient would be unknown to’ the earlier Grecks, who 
appear to have been acquainted, with whatever constituted 
the early stock of Oriental knowledge, whencegoever der’ iyed. 

T regret that this task has not-been undertaken by some 
one competent to the task, though it may be difficult to 
find many such ; for it requires ot only a knowledge of the 
Janguage in which much of the information is still clothed ; 
but also of the classidal works in which aloné the scientific 
discoveries of the ancients are detailed. To this must Ve 
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added an acquaintance with the several selonces, thei his- 

tory and principles ; because hints or expressions of a goneval 

nature, which hye perfectly intelligible to those acquainted 

with a science, ave ysually passed without observation 

by those, who look, at an author‘only in a literary péint of 
view. It ig not because I have myself been addiated to, 
the study of natural history, that I consider a knowledge 

of it equally requisite, for investigating this subject and 

determining the question of priority. But because only those, 

acquainted with the almost immutable liws, which control 

the distribution of végetable and animal forms, perceive and 

feel the full force of the inferences to be deduced; from the 

presence of the products of plants in particular places, 

which gould not be those of thelr growth. A Naturalist: 
would at the same timé, be more likely to discover, from 

the peculiarities of animal and vegetable physiology ; whether 

opinions were not xather formed in other climates, than in 

those in which they are promulgated. 

In prosecuting this subject, some assistance will, even- 
tually, no doubt, be afforded by the Tindoos, who are 
now so zealously employed in studying the Mnglish language 
and European science, Some of them will probably ‘eonjoin 
with these o study of their own ancient language, and 
trace in it some of the earliest indications of sciences, which 
have been fully developed ‘only in the-countries of the West, 
Mucli aid will nlso be obtained from the proseeution of 
the translations which are now making from the Sanscrit, 
into Latin and several Furopean Janguages, But the 
assistance here is less than might be oxpepted, from the 
translations -as yet chiefly consisting of works of a lite. 
rary nature, But even these, when read by those versed 
iu the sdveral sciences, will often-indicate the knowledge 
which had bech attained on scientific subjects in the countrics 
where they were written; and will, therefore, he available 
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‘or tho above purpose, until more of the treatisos on the 
iclences, and some of those on the arts, ave translated. 

Tn enter’ ing upon. this investigation, it ‘is unnecessary to 
rove, that “there was edmmuntcation between the Tindoos 
ind Greeks, because this we have seen, was both direct, 
wd by means as well of Egypt as "of Persia, But 
fe cannot {ail to strike pne as remarkable, that, accustomed 
ia the Greeks were to' call all other nations, havbavians, 
hhey yet speak with respect, of the ‘Gymnosophists, or 
raked sages of Jitdia, called * Sapientes Indi” -by Pliny. 
Also that we so constantly read in the -darly history of 
reece, of Grecian sages travelling in Eastern regions, 
1ot for the purposes of communicating, but for acquiring 
nfvrmation. We also learn, that many, on their return, 
wstablished schools of instryction, from which emanated 
nany important disgoverics, ‘These are not more remark- 
thle for their valuc,, than for precisely coinciding with 
hose we now find recorded in Sansortt works. At the same 
ime, we hear nothing of the sages of the East visiting 
he certainly younger civilization of the West; and yet 
{ we suppose them enlightened enough to borrow, we- 
night expect that they ‘had zeal enough to “travel, in 
quest of the information, which in any case they evidently 
cnew how to appreciate, 

The ‘fivet point worthy of observation, is the simi- 
larity af the subjects, upon which some of tho earliest of 
he ancient Greeks wrote, and those which we now find 
sontained in Sanserit books, The colneiderce between 
the: philosophical systems of the ILindoos, and fhpse of 
Plato and Pythagoras, who both travelled in the East, has 
been plready mentioned. So also the immense mass of 
information, collected by Theophrastus, and his genefal* 
ahgarvations respecting Plants, and thejr distribution in 
lifferent countries and soils, resemble in some measure the 
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TIindoo observations on similar subjects, and their'ai tention 
to such subjects may, perhaps, account for the knowledge by 
the Greaks of Indian plants. In like jnanner, some of the 
views of Aristotle on the generation of “animals, More espe- 
cially that denominated equivocal, do not nem to difler 
from sueh as are found among the Iindoos, ‘She early pogt 
and physician Nicander wrote on poisons and ‘thely anti. 
dates so we have geen that this was one of the subjects 
early treated of by the [Zindoos’, and even that the ITindoo 
Manka translated a treatise on poisons from Sansevit into 
Persian at the Court of [aryn-al-Rashid. (v. p, 64s) 

For these reasons, the several subjécts on which Demo. 
eritus wrote, have been mentioned at p. 115. That he 
trayclled in, southern regions, we have the proof in his 
having describgd the sensitive plant—his coincidence in 
opinion with the Iihdoo Kanade respecting’ atoms, bas 
already been stated—~and it is curious that he should 
be cited as one of the earliest writers. on chemistry 
(v. Ene, Metrop, Chemistry, p. 590), when it was hot sus. 
pected that chemistry had ever been cultivated in the Hast, 
in the days when he iravelled. ‘Thus, likewise Hudoxus, 
who lived 870 years before (he Christian evn, and is agid to 
havo studied thirteon years in Isgypt, is stated by Sencen 
to haye introduced from thence into Greece, the theor yor 
the five planets. “ Eudoxus quinque aydectiny ewrsus in 
Graciam ab Aigypto transtulit.” (Qumst. Nat. vii, &) Tle 
composed also a description of the sphere, which is supposed 
to have boon copied. from one Jong’ anterior to hia own time, 
in consefyence of his asserting that there is a coviain star in 
the celestial sphere, corresponding to the pole of the equator. 
«Now this could nol have heen tie polar star of" our times, 
‘which was then, owing to the precession of the equinoxes, 
fer from the pole; and upon examining this part of the 
heavens, there seems to he no other star that could be, 
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alluded to, exeopt ¢ Draconis, About 1826 B.C. this 
star was within four degrees of the pole, which was 
sufficiently ricar to make it pppeay immoveable to ‘such 
observers. But from the discordant positions of the stars 
assigned by Uudoxus, it is inferred that little dependance 
egn be placed on him; and if Eudoxus copied any vey 
"ancient sphere, if must have been one of {Qyiental origin.” 
Tiist, of Astron. p. 20. 

In the same, manner Pythagords, who we havé seen 
travelled in Egypt and the East, likewise resembles .the 
Hindoos in his metaphysical doctrines, It is remarkable also, 
that he should be thought to have discovered the celebrated 
properties of the right-angled triangle, as these have long 
been known to the Hindoos, and which it is proper to add, 
they “demonstrate in a very singular way, which partakes . 
more of the nature of algebraic reasoning than of pure 
geometry,” ‘Tho properties of numbers, always a favourite 
speculation with the Brahmans, was also entered into by 
Pythagoras ; and as he likewise tieated of music, so we 
find it one of the subjeots included in the ancient Vedas, 
In like manner, the revolution of the earth upon its 
axis, promulgated by Pythagoras, was also entertained 
by Aryabhatta, one of the ancient Iindoo astronomers, 
The Pythagorean doctyines yvespecling comets being as * 
angiént as the universe; revolving round the sun; and 
visible qnly in a certaiy part of their orbit; is exactly simi- 
lay, 08 related by Seneca, to that entertained ‘by the Chal- 
deans, acvording to Apollonius Myndius, who professed to 
have atudied under them. (IIist. Astr. p. 14). ‘ 

Thales is the last of the philosophers ,nccessary to 
‘mention, as the earlicst (B.C. 600) reported to have travelled 
in the Bast ; also becnuse he is considered the founder 
of astronomy among the Greeks, Many ofthis doctrines, 
however, like those of some of his successors, resemble 
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hose of the Hindoos, as he, like them and Pythagoras, 
considered the earth fo revolve upon its axis, ‘T'o him also 
is ascribed the invention of the zodine, the discovery of 
the obliquity of the celiptie, of the tropical revolution of 
the sun, and the principal circles of the celestial sphere.” 
But it has already, as appenrs to me, been justly observed, 
that “many things seem to prove. that the’ science dfs 
Thales was of Eastern origin, and that what have been 
called his discoveries, were doctrines borrowed from 
Chaldea or Egypt.” This is sufficiontly evident from the 
Grecian zodiac being the same as the Egyptian, Chal- 
deanyand Indian ; the last remarkable, as having its twelve 
signs taken from among the twenty-seven lunar mansions. 
To his followers is also ascribed the Axing of the obliquity 
of. .the ecliptic, like the IJindoos, at 24°; so also the 
invention of the gnomon, which Herodotus, however, says, 
was borroyed from the Babylonians. But ‘Thales having, 
after his travels, been able to predict an eclipse of the 
sun, (referred by My. Bailly to the year 610 R.C.,) appears 
quite decisive of tho subject, as of the fact there can 
hardly be a doubt. Ie could not have done ‘so, without a 
long sories of observations; and these had been made by 
the nations among whom he travelled, and who had long 
been able to foretell eclipses. Io is reported, indeed, to 
have Jearit the mode from the Hgyptians, and to have’ 
taught them how to ascertain the height of the pyramids 
by the length of their’ shadows. 

In addition to this may bo mentioned the mode, agcording 
to Apuleius, which ‘Thales adopted for determining the 
apparent dianieter of the sun, as this is conformable to the 
‘Tlindoo practice of expressing the radius in parts of tho 
civeumforence (v p. 163); for'Thales, according to Apuleius, 
determined the magnitude of the sum, in, parts’ of its own 
orbit: “now afy part (which it was stated to be by another 
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author) af a great, circle, is 80’: the real dinmeter of the 
sun may be takch at a ntcan, not far from 82’; so‘ that 
we sce the measure of "Thales was a good approximation for 
those carly times.” (Hist. of Aatr. p. 19.)- 

Considering therefore’ the sudden introduction of so 
ypuch now information, and by those who avowedly travelled 
in quest of it; also that many circumstances concur -in 
proving, that the Orientalists did possess similar information 
on the same subjects, we can hardly avoid admitting, that 
much of it was fearht,in the regions where these, early 
philosophers travelled, ‘But with our present knowledge 
we should find it impossible to apportion their respective 
shares of discovery to cach of the nations from whom it 
may have been leaned, as Egyptians,’ Chaldeans, Baby- 
lonians, Persians, Indians, or Chinese. We only know 
that the Hindoos do possess much of the above information, 
in theiy carly cultivated afd classical language, and that 
ancient writers give them credit, as well as thé Egyptians 
ang Chaldeans, for having cultivated some of the sciences, 
and made advances in philosophy. : . 

Conformably to the method adopted with some other 
nations, it will be proper to con¢lude this account of the 
IYindoos with such notice respecting their chronology as 
may enable us to appreciate the probability of their having 
been a literary and solentific people, at the carly perlods 
required to establish tieix claims to originality. The quo- 
tations by Arabian, writers, from Hindoo works; and the 
mention by name of Hindoos, is sufficient to establish the 
priority of the latter, In Greck.and Latin authors of the 
period of the cémmencement of the Christian era, the nume- 
yous notices of Indian products, indicate, according to the 
view we have taken, the existence of a resident and observarit 
people. This, however, was the case at much earlier periods, 
as we know from the embassy of Megasthenes and Onesi- 
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critus to the Court of Chandragupta’ at Patna, B.C. 815. 
So; Alexander the Great encoyntered on the frontiers of 
India powerful nations and civilized people, whose sages 
had even then acquired 2 character for wisdom ; their books 
were sought for, and, if there he any truth in the tradition, 
(v. p. 188), sent by Callisthenes to Aristotle, In the Lime 
of Theophrastus, or 300 B.C., the knowledge of India was” 
more accurate than even in’ later times; while cyen in 
ILippocrates, or 150 year's carlicr, we find notices of many 
Indidn drugs. Ctesias, whg was a contemporary, had ob- 
tained some knowledge of Indiw by his residence at ‘the 
Persian Comt; through whieh channel, or by that of 
Egypt, and with both we, have shown that the Grecks held 
constant communiaation, a knowledgo of Indian products 
might haye been communicated to.the West. ‘ 

The above poriod, or thut of Ctesins and Tiippoerates, 
is only a century posterior to the times when there scema 
to have been considerable mental activity, with cultivation 
of literature, among all the nations of the Mast, ‘Then 
Buddhism rqge in the plains of India; Pharaoh Neehao 
reigned in igypt, and is thought to have circumnavigated 
Africa by means of the Phounicians; while Zoroaster 
flourished in Persia, and, Confucius in China, But wo 
have no means of ascertaining when Sanserit literature 
fivst became known to the Chinesd, though we know that 
there was considerable intercourse. between India and 
Chiud previous to the Christian era. 

Lence, there would appear little difficulty ip admitting, 
even if we were without positive testimony, that the 
Indians might, like other Oriental nations, even at that 
time have made some advances in the literature and the 
science which we find treasured wp in their sacred language, 
This would, moreover, acvouut for the perseverance with 
which Grecian sages travelled in Mastern regions, even 
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fromthe emly time of Thales, or 600 years before the 
Christian era, 

But from our eursory view of ancient commerce, we 
have seen that from the earliest times it embraced the 
prodncts of India, which are mentioned by Ifcrodotus, and 
wore sought for by the Phoenicians, whose most flourishing 
poriod was from 100Q.to 556 B.C+ They were used by 
the Israclites ‘in large quantities in the-time of Solomon, 
or 1000 years B.C. ; but! they are mentioned at still earlier 
periods, We have} moreover, seen that the Egyptians, who 
existed as a powerful and civilized nation under the Sesos- 
iride, from B.C, 1600 to 800, and were ruled over by ‘the 
Tlyksos from 1800 to the former period, seem in very 
early ages to have been acquainted with the produets of 
Andia, There is also a most remarkable resemblance 
between them and the [indoos, unaccountable, if we do 
not admit that these were edntemporaries; and therefore 
if the latter did not originate,- must have borrowed the 
practices which form the points of resemblance, neces- 
sarily at limes quite incompatible with thei also copying 
from the comparatively modwrn Arabs, or even from their 
chief" masters, the more ancient Greeks. The only -diffi- 
culty, therefore, which I+ feel, is in dishelieving that the 

.TIindoos were an carly civilized people; as in this way 
only ean be explained the numerous facts alluded to in the 
previous parts of this discourse, 

Seeing, therefore, that Buddhism, called a wafer of 
the abuses of Brahmanism, arose in the plains of India, 
at Ienst in the sixth century before Christ, it proves the 
Idng anterior existence of the xeligion of the Brahmans, as 
well as of the Vedas, in which its doctrines ave explained, 
and which contain no traces of Buddhism, gr of-the’ worship 
of Rama and Chrishna, os these succeeded that* of the 
Elements.’ But even the Vedas, or at Jeast the fourth, (which 
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is however acknowledged to be posterior to the others,) con- 
tains notices af some of the sci¢necs, and among others of 
that of medicine: As it is admitted also, that the Hindoos 
must have paid attention to astronomy ag early as 945, 1180. 
and 1425 B.C. (v. p. 149) it is evident that they must then 
have been a resident and settled people. So far, thercforg, 
from its being improlable, that the activity . of mind which ' 
had been displayed in the cultivation of one science, should 
be similarly exerted in prosceuting others, it is almost a 
necessary consequence, of the investigation of one set of 
phenomena, that the reflective mind should be similarly 
directed to that of others TTence supposing the corvect~ 
ness of the opinion of this carly cultivation of astronomy 
and philosophy, as displayed in the Vedas; we should have 
much greater difficulty in explaining the anomaly which 
wouldpresent itself in the apparent glimmerings of one 
scienec, in the midst of so much mental darkness respecting 
others. Instead of this, we have a full and continued 
stream of light, which shows that the ancient ITindoos, 
with great acuteness and philosophical discernment, turned 
their attention successfully to alnost every deparunarit of 
human knowledge, as Language and Literature, Selene, and 
both the, ]'iné and Usetul avis, Our great dilteulty consists 
in assigning (o their authors, the dates at which they wrote 5 
from their having themselves ueglected the {important 
subject of chronology, or from this having been mystified 
by their short-sighted followers, 

{enee it really appears more probable, that the dates 
assigned to the principal works by the majority of Ovien- 
talists, ae nearer the correct ones, than the modernised 
aas which have been conjectured on auch apparently 
insufficient grotinds.. The age of Viktamaditya, which is 
remarkable for the eujtivation and patronage of both 
literature and seience, may therefore be considered as 
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correctly determined in having preceded the Christian era 
by fifty;seven years. ‘The two great poems, the Ramayana 
and Mahabharat, having begn then revised and rearranged, 
must necessarily havo becn composed a few centuries pre- 
viously. Of these, the former ds interesting, as containing 
a notice of Aghasticr, the first translator into Tamul of 
» Sanserit medical literature, The Vedas have undoubtedly a 
long anterior date, and are supposed to have been com- 
posed near fifteen centmies B.C.; and though the fourth is 
subsequent to the, others, it must also be very ancient ; 
and is interesting to us, as containing the Ayur Veda, or 
the earliest of the medical writings of the [lindoos, For 
cultivating the sciences, and the production of the above* 
works, there is sufficient ‘time, if we take [Zindoo history 
after the settlement in India, even on the moderate com- 
putations which have been determined by the several 
authors who have investigated the subject, These, omitting 
tho Jong'list of sovereigns of the fabulowis ages of ITindoos- 
than, yet find that the two solar dynasties must have been 
settled in Oude and ‘Lirhoot, at least from 1500 to 2000 
_ years before the Christian cia; while the lunar race, who 
reigned in Benares, and afterwards in Behar and Delhi, 
mul be equally ancient. Some authors, however, consider 
both much, or 1000 years, more ancient than the higher 
of the above dates; and Sir Wm, Jones concludes, 
that the second or silver age of the [lindoos was subse- 
quent? to the dispersion from Babel; and that we have 
only a dark interval of about a thousand years, which 
were employed in the scltlement of nations, the foun- 
dation of empires, and the cultivation of civil society. 
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* Tlaving taken a view of the objects of a course of 
Lectures on Materia Medica and Therapeutics, as well as 
a cursory survey of theit History, T come now to the 
third division of my subject, that is, the best mode of 
siudying, as well as of tenching them, Though this is a 
subject I shall afterwards haye to detail, you cavnot but 
allow, considering only the multitudinous details to be | 
collected qn arranged, that, the task which I have under« 
taken is one, at least, of considerable labour, Knowing, 
however, that difficulties were never yet surmounted hy 
those who had not the courage to encounter them, so T 
have not attempted. to conceal from you, er from myself, 
"the extent of the field to be traversed, though called upon 
to describe its varied riches aud multiplied uses, before 
there has been scarcely time cnongh to take a survey of 
its boundaries, I lope, nevertheless, by attention to 
method,, and by determined industry, to be able to bring 
together sufficient of what’ is necessaty, with enough of 
what is new, to ensure that your time may not be min-spent. 
Hearing me dilate upon the extent and difficulties of the 
subject, it will perhaps have oecurred to you to have heard: 
Materia Medica .and Therayeution stated as the nivst 
easily treated department of the Medical curriculum,” I 
know not whether this be from the limited view that is 
taken of the subjects which they embrace, or from the 
high qualifications of the present membors of the profession 5 
but I feel my own burden much increased by the way in 
which these subjects are now taught by my friends, Drs. 
Thomson and Cluistison, Myr. Pereira, and others, 

The multitude of subjects necessarily embraced will be 
obvious to any one consulting any of the standard works on 
Materia Medica and ‘Therapeutics, as our Pharmacopoias 
and Dispansutorics, both English ang American, with our 


* Tleio tho Lecture is resumed as originally delivered. 
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several authors, only from the dime of Cullens or sueh 
works, as those of Collerean, Guibourt, de, Richard, Morat 
and De Lens, with Bayle, Barbier, Trousseau and,Pidoux, 
Martius, Myenbeck and Ebermeier, Geiger, Gobel and 
Kunze, Brandt and Ratzeburge. 
® 'The difleultics of treating the subject are, however, 
L conceive, “considerably increased by the position at. present 
occupied hy Materia Medica and Therapeutics in the 
preseribed course jof Medical Education, Considering that 
these presuppose some knowledge of Natural History and 
Chemistry, as well as of Physiology and Pathology, 
thal we may vnderstand the meaning of terms employed 
in description, as well as the Natural classifications in 
which the different substances are arranged; besides their 
mode of action on the living system, as well as their appli- 
cation as medicines in the treatment of disease; one would 
not expect to find Materia Medica and Therapeutics placed 
in the first year of the prescribed course of Medical Edu: 
cation ; though, perhaps, it is at present mmayoidable, from 
the short time allotted to medical study. ‘The above 
opinion has been already expressed by others, and there- 
fore T myself venture to bring it forward, particularly 
as it has the sanetion of a name as high as any in English 
ctmals, when we consider his triple claim on Literature, 
on Science, and on Medicine, I mean that of the late 
Dr. Young, who, in Jaying down, in his « Medical Lite- 
raluro,” what he considered to be the most judicious course 
of Fducation, defers atlendance on a course of Materia 
Medica until the third year of study. The only mode, 
al present practicuble, of avoiding the inconveniences of 
bringing forward at once so many points, in connexion * 
with each particular subject, is to divide the course into 
two portions; in the first of which, the several substances 
may be treated of as objects of Natural Ilistory ; and. in 
Re 
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reference to their Physical chaavters and Chenieat sompu- 
Sitiou, with only bricf notices of their Physiological action. 
Thus, after noticing the nature, the physical and. sensible 
properties of the substances constituting, medicines; the 
elements of Pharmacy muy bo treated of deseribing first 
the Mechanical, and afterwards the Chemical operations éf, 
that department of aur subject, with the diflocent forms in 
which medicines ave administered, ay well as the surfaces 
to which they are applied, That the terms may be intcl- 
ligible, which, even in this mode af treating the subject, 
me necessarily employed in describing each article; it will 
be necessary to follow the above, with a few lectures on the 
different modes in which medicines acts as well as the 
classes in which they are arranged, when considering them 
only with respect to their ’Theiapeutical uses, We shall dhen 
be prepared to enter on the substantive part of the course,’ 
and may commence with the Inorganic, and proceed to the 
Organic kingdom of Nature, or from the Mineral to the 
Vegetable aud Animal Kingdoms; introducing under cach 
substance the several Pharmaceutical Preparations, of 
which it forms the principal ingredient, or trom which 
they derive their names, 

Tn the sevond portion of the course, the Physiologien! 
action of Medicines may he more fully entered upon, in 
conjunction with their ‘Therapentical uses; when Lhe several 
substances whieh had been treated of according to Natural 
Thistory classifications, will he arranged with reference to 
thelr properties as agents for the cure of disease. bis pay 
of the course may he (itly preceded by general obscrvu- 
tiotis on the important subjects of Climate, Regimen, 
Diet, and concluded with others on the Mheory and Act 
of Prescribing. 

Tlaving alluded to difficulties, if would ill became we, 


however, to be alive only to these, seasible ax Tan of 
! 


igs 


the several advantages of my position, Among these, I 
would particularly mention the easy accessibility to’ col- 
leagues, willing md able to aid with their advice and assist- 
ance; aswell as to varied and inereasing Libravies and 
Museums, Collections of Diagrams and Drawings, and also 
ot a Laboratory and Terbarium ; to these, I hope, my 
own Iferbarinm and Collection of Materia Medica will be ho 
useless addition for the purposes of illustration. But, as 
first in value, and sufficiently so to be ranked by itself, 
T would mention the munificent donation of a Museum of 
Materia Medica, which I understand is to be a counterpart 
of their own, hy the Society of Apothecarics.* Words ave 
inadequate for expressing the value to us of such a gift: 
but asa Botanist, [ cannot but feel pleased that it should 
have come from a Body, who have for two centuries 
patronised my favourite study. As Member of an Insti- 
tution, called into existence by the exigencies of modern 
times, I hardly know how sufficiently to appreciate the 
patronage of these, who have so long and so successfully 
laboured for the improvement of the general members of 
the profession, on the only sure basis, that of extended 
and efficient education, I trast we may take this as an 
omen of King's College being so considered, because it 
offers to youth of every calling, opportunities of laying 
deep the foundations of Literature in conjunction with 
Religi8n; and on a basement of Mathematical and Physical 
Science, raising a Professional superstructure, which will 
be as creditable to themselves as beneficial to the public. 
Ty conclusion, I have to request Four attention to a 


* hig collection hn» been received sinee this Lecte was delivered, 
and is depositedl, with,» set for the uso of Students, in one Muscum, with 
the Collections of Botany, Mineilogy, and Geology, The othe: Museum 
alluded ta, contains tle Cottections of Zoology and Compatative Anatomy, 
in couneston with those of uman and Morbid Anatomy 
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remark, dhough relating only to mysel; and. this is to 
remind you, that the difficulties of a first course on any 
subject ave materially increased, if they ca-erist, as they do 
in my own person, with the fist time of lecturing: at all. 
That facility of communicating information, usually only 
the result of experience, will therefore, I fear, ho wanting’s 
hut labouring to avoid prolixity, I shall endeavour to be 
full; and I trust I may escape being superficial, when I 
wish to be brief ‘The almost necessayy failings which, 
with the best endeavours to avoid, will still esist, require 
that consideration, which, on a fiist couse, it is usual 
and becoming to bestow. More than that it would be unhe- 
coming in me to ask, and injustice, both lo yourselves 
and the Institution to which I have the honour to belong, 
for you to giant. 


*4* Whila these last pages have been passing though the press, some 
observations bymyfuend, Mi, Prnsep, Secretary al the Asiutie Soctety, have 
armyed, on the very gent simltty betwen the old Sungeut and the 
Greck chmacter, more palpable the futher we retne ute antiquity, Ute 
older the monuments wo lave to deciphol , so thut we miylit almond adyanee, 
tint tho oldest Giook (that wutten hho the Phanueian fom right to left) 
wag nothing mote Hin Sunserit fumed topyy.turs ys” 

‘Lhe comiexion of the Gieek with the Phenicun und Simmitin alpine 
bots has been admitted as a strong ovidence, Uiat “ the nae of Ietters travelled 
plogtessivcly fiom Chatdca to Phenom, and thence nlong the courts of the 
Mediterranean 5" (Pantoginphia, p 107.) Tho Giceh language has header 
been now indisputably proved to be but a bianeh of the Sansertt stem. 

As Mr. Prinsop's mguments ao soluly those of giaphie similitude and 
oeuln ovidenca, he has punted the letters of tho two alphabetd 1 priate) 
colunis. Of the Gicel vowels the mayority, und in the consonants cvery 
one of the leteuis, © exeepting chose of after-invention, ma ropicagnted 
with considerable exactness," by the several comesponding eters of the 
oldest Sanscilt alphabet, “ although there Is hadly a shadow of resemblance 
betwoen any two in then modem louma.” “Whether the pouty tte be 
concedyl lo tho Gieoks, the Pelusginns, or the [ndoos, 19 a quesiton 
sxequhing giout research, and not leas impatuinhty, to dolaumine." Jom nu 
Asiat, Soo, of Dungal, May La3?, p. 8a, 
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wl entertaining." Lite ay Gazettes 
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India. Ut fa written vigorously dtlas, 
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whiat fs new ds delightful, and! whut his been fi 
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vievia.?= Latentor Corie ie 
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in the INDIAN ARCTHIPELAGO 


ius 1832, 1883, ane 1874 ; 


Compising a Tour of the Island of Java, 
Visita to Borneo, the Malay Penmsnla, Smm, &e s 
Also, an Account of the Present State of Singapore, with Observations 
on the Commeieial Resources of the Atehipelagd, 


By Grouae Winvson Waar, MRA 1 vol, Bvo. 125, aan burda 


Ny Tan's vole merits, and witlotiatn, 
no orditary share of aticntlon, Phe facts de 
tatled, and the suagestiane atferedt fn lta pugea, 
avo calutthated to arrest the viewa and awaken 
the carta of meichanis, leplslatorm. and phi- 
Tanthropists, fe atuiclt away ax promises to 

a Iie to the most benvflctal Feaults.”—Monthly 

Revinw, 
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This enterprising aut intelligent traveller 
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parts In tho Tastern Scas very Tite Known 


She entire: wank 48 extremely well worth the 





public attention.”—Litermy Gasett 

Tho digtinguishing character of Mr Tarts 
Unpretcwllng Look is reality aud distinctness” 
Spectator, 


© Phe author ieee intelligent (ravi Her, upon 
whose accuracy tho ntmost rehanee may bo 


pinced THs volume contnins much novel np 
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attention af qurimerchanty wid tho Govern 
MCE Mm Nara? and Minty Crrxetter 
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all who take au Intercst in the ‘trade, tho sta 
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dan Archipolgo Pa sttase 

Oo This work supplica a deetleratum which 
has been fong fult Mn the study ot geography. 
The deurittion af the sconctys yrraductlona, 
&c, of tho various places visited by the nuthar, 
are exccadingly Intercsting, as ara also hie ns 
morous remarks on cha ocuumetons, customs 
and memices, Yeligion, &ey OF the malvhitanitss 
o Then pur? Standard 

« Thosu who take a interest we to narra 
tlve af veyagers, and Cho ¢ engaged In Pastern, 
comnerce, wilt yead this book: withunt our 
prompthige’—dalpplag Gasettn 
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Second Vidition, 
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Gazette 

Ths Is (he work Of a Yvely nnd esor 
adv ahrowd In all nociad aut domistio matters, 
with an eye for tho pletutesques cul a taste 
for whatever Jy atelkig anit pecutin.™—Adha 
nein 

© Misy Hoborta haw charincd ta Wy Jer tale 
Mant and close obxcrving work an tulle ¢ the 
esnfonee of truth and reality Is Imprewsud ou 
avery page ant connected a3 F ngtist society 
is wlth Tndin, the public alon of dice volume 
tsanntlonal benefit "~Ludg'e Magazine, 


 Nevor, we Uunk, fing Brithh Solty far 
Uthntostany beta dese hed with more tireless 
amd fdettty than by Miss Roberts" Jails 
Magazine 


© These panes ore Full of varlety and amuse 
mate The aketelics af sactety ave Hy ely arnt 
Plattant, hore at scenery sivid and plufirerquas 
Inoreavor, thera fa the starap af teatl upon 
them all. ‘The writer hig ohylously flts neon, 
and understénd—threo qitnllfientiona int whieh 
Ue genciality of travellera aro dofetento— 
Court Jum nab 


2 vols, post Siu, 
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Tey. cloth boads, 
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feVha most thoraugh Kuawledge at Tadia, 
tint wicre desertion cat faye, if be Lon 
int thoae Vales Mm Ade ope He eA gagine, 

#¢ Anpenliye f taphly f xaadetom poral | efile 
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the cxecation of (his work Hott yours, fries 
whe are oing ont, and old pontlomend who arg. 
comhiye Tene, wnny preflt by the periel of 
tieay paged “mtarndly Magazin 

* Heli led with acute obs evatlons ond 
conse ying nuucht solttt fiform ation, wa rdtr 
or raulcis fo He with pleagure, convinced thag 
ney wilt thank us for tho introduction’ 
Vaulted Soavh a Jour nnd 
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of the [limalayan Mountains, 


= (Part X. will co 
‘MWe highty fecommend this publication to 
My readers, containing ns {t does nét only an 
ample store of Information res outing die nas 
tural proturttons of tho Thmnlayas, but also 
the best goneral slew of the phytictt features 
of thoso magnificent mountains with which we 
nro acquainted *— London and Pdinbingh Pht 
dosophteal Magatmna and Jow nal of Science 


“| Worlso fram an attentive examination of 
this work. im doubt whether the botanical 
knowlutge tt asp iys aud imports, or the pa- 
tuctle nuteat whieh pervades ft, calls for the 
lgher admiration "London Afedical Gazette 


*\ moro valuable contribution hns rarely 
heon tnade to the sclence of Natural History. 
thon by the splendid work of Mr J, Lorbes 
Royle. Lhe prints are beautifully colomedt 
‘The work, in short, Js highly desasing of 
publle patronage "Liner. 


«he observations respecting the geogra- 
pis scription ot ho" Por of ‘Northern 

ntla are very Intereating 3 and the wark will 
be valuable in supplying a rich snes of facta on 
the Natural (iscory (using this torm in an ox- 
tended scale), ofa prirt of tho workl of which 
our knowlege las hitherto been very vague 
and partial.""—London's Gardener's Mag. 


«© This magnificent work Is already known to 
almost every botanist In this country, and 
Many more wherever scionge ts courted, If 
thera be any who ave Iqnoraut of the riches of 
description ant ilustration: which st contains, 
wo can asuure them that a (reve fa in re- 
serve which i most covetable "—Afonthty 
Rotor, 


+ Wo may now congratuiate the public ona 

reat blank in the pibseleal Reagraphy of Fadia 
Hein antiafactorily fifted up by the apperwauco 
of tls tinyportant worke—detadie For nat 


“© No one who would Ve acquainted clther 
with the orriamental, the cultural, or the me 
ical qualities of the Indlan Utara, con dispense 
with the possession of Dr. Royte’s highly va- 
huabte lboute.'—Jour nal of datatlc Sootety uf 


MISCHLLANI 


By the Inte II, LT, Corxancocr, 2 
%_4 Tho volumes now Inid before the publ 
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BOTANY or ve LIIMALAYAN MOUN'LAINS, 
ILLUSTRATIONS of the Botnny and other Bianches of the Natwal History 


and of the Flore of Cashmere. 


By J. Ronuys Rovre, Esq., F,L.8. and G.S., MRA S., &e, &e, &e, 
Pacts I, fo [X., Imp, 4to, 20s, each, with Coloured Plates, 


mplete the work.) 


“Me. Roylo's work presents a most syste- 
matic and complete view of tho natural history: 
of those regions, which, though tho first that 
has been tiven to the world, will probably long 
remain the best,” Mechanite s Magasin. 


«« "This spleniid and beautiful work continues 
to mcrease in interest, ahd will, when Anished, 
become a standard work on the subject which it 
treats '—Jaemexon's Latin. Phil. Jon neal 


* Phe work Js chiefly adiressed ta tho scien 
tlflc naturalist, but contains muct Unt Is also 
Interesting to the more general stuclent, 09 well 
an © vast number of lnteresting statements 
Togatding & most interesting portion of the 
qlube "—Journed of the Royal Geographleat 
Society 


Such an outhenth, and almost oficial 
book, in express contribution to an extension 
of our jnformation, must be welcome, mast be 
valued, navat be taken Into possession "—L.ow- 
don's Maganino of Natural History 


« This will be found to he one of the most 
aclentife aut camprehensive works of the Iii 
that has ever been published "dt boretan 
Uisttannienm 


« Tho text fs rich in original details, as weld 
a8 In elaborate scientific researches ; and every 
thing bearing on the materia medica, whether 
as acknowledged in the schools or as oxtsting 
only fu the unwritten dispensatorles of the na- 
ves af tho country, is studiously noticed. —~ 
British and boieign Modical Review, 


‘4 ynost jnstructlve work,"—Liudlay's Itm 
troduction to Hotany, 


“Tt ig not too much to say of this very re. 
markabla work, that It is intlispensable to all 
who would acquire a knowledge of tho vegeta~ 
tlon, climate, andavil of thonorth of Inlin! — 
Athencum. 


© OF this reglon (the Timainyah) an inva 
Iuable account is given by Mr. Royte in the 
above work, to which wo are indebted for the 
piincip 2 part of our data rogarding the vege 





Hengal. ation of India’ —Founy Cyclopedia, 
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CONSIDERATIONS ON 
Tur POLITICAL STATE or INDIA. 


By Aunx. Frasrn Tyrrin, Dsq. 2 vola. 8vo. 18s, bunds, 
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ZOUS ESSAYS, 
vols, 8vo, with Pintes, C1, voards, 
ic comprise a gclection from the sovcral Ceanya 


ovignatly published by the Author in the Transactlons of the learned Asintle Sucletles, with the 


ited or translated by him. 





Eee, Ceres 
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MEMOIR or CENTRAL INDIA, 
Ixcrumixa MALWA any ADJOINING PROVINCES, 


With the Iistory and Copious Tlustrations of the Past and Pieseut Condition 
of that County, Py 
By Mnj.-Gen. Sir Jouy Marcon, G.C.B, K.1.8,, &e. 
Thiid Tditlon, with a Map, &e, 2 vols. Svo, £1, 8s. cloth bofide lettered, 


« Sir John Malcolm fatoo well known ns a | high and honowable feeling of a gentlomante'e. 
soldiers: maine im, and author, to requite from | Hettish £4 ile. 

wa any culagtunts We sliall arly, tn refered ) x tn rooommending this work to the notteo 

to tie Iatter capneliy, alagnse, that hi * ny at the utile, would not annoy a ms ta 

abony Wo convey oun high aphion oF a pent 

srorthy of 1's former produotions.”— Qua t.ttews interest, value, Ana Tmportnuvesmndytatte four» 


«Pho wark before us is atamped In every | net, 
part with the thoughts ofa statesman, and tha a 


Also, by the samo \uthor, 
INSTRUCTIONS to Officers acting under his Orders 
Tn Cental India, A D, 1821, 8vo, 28 Gd, sewer, 


18, 


COLONIAL POLICY ov wie BRITISH MMPTRE 
By tho Author of tho “ Mistry of the British Colonies,” &e. 
Put 1—-GOVERNMEN'L, 
In 8yo. Price 3s, (‘Io be comploted tu Six Parte.) 


Such a work as this connat but enlighten } feol interested In colonial atilyad— Tduer poot 
m pangs a who Zegna the palaro) or a Standards 

FIRIa Coos OF AE UMA Tae Hak 110 Oretay Tha fret of what wo are quite auro wit 
degrees —Afontity Tevtve. pro.0 an, nimteawlo. serlen oF Mubers ‘on 

** We recamentd ft to (he notice of all who | subject of very high bmyportance "ea 


cc 
HISTORY or run INDIAN ARCHIPELAGO, 
By Joun Cravrann, £28, late British Resldent at the Comet af Java, 
8B vola. 8vo,, with Maps and Mates, C22, 12s, Od. cloth lettered. 
15 
OBSERVATIONS ON ‘TIE : 
LAW anv CONS'TITU'TION ov INDIA ; 
On the Nature of Landed ‘Tenures; and on the System of Revenue and Finance, 
as established by he Moohummudum Law and Moghul Goyvenmnent; 


With an Inquiry inte the Revenue and Judielal Adoinistration und Regulations 
ol Polivo at present existing in Bengal, 


By Licut-Cal. Ganroway, of the Lon, Bayt-Indin Company's Service, 
Sccond Edition, with Additions. 8yo, 128. cloth bounds, lettered. 


ha additions made to tho present editten ™ A man of sound senag, speaking with the 
of Col, Galloway's valuable work materially en-  oxperletice of Uhirty yeara In lindia, with appor- 
hance Ita values ‘These additions ara chiefly on Uenities for extenslye absorvation on thls frend, 
tho ftltnd administration, om tho polie, and ought to be Hatenad to with particudnr sequrd 
on the government of Indias thelattcrofwhich, at this culsts of Tndlon government Zote ay 


,” 


it 
dndeed, Is entirely new,"—sistatio Jaro nal Gazette. 











PUBLISHED RY WM, {l ALLEN & CO. 








a ile inet scares Bact alec’ sara Ty 


16, 
PRODROMUS 
¥YLORA PENINSULAD INDIA ORIENTALIS ; 


Containing Claiacters of the Plunts found in the Peninsula of India; 
Anangod according te the Nannral System, 


By Rosset Wrane, M,D,, PS. &e., Surgeon on the Machbas Establishments 
and G, A. Warxen Asyore, ALM., 2.L.5., &e. 


voy I. Bio, 10s boards, (‘Yo bo completed in two vols.) 
‘9 


6° valuable key ta tho propertics of the “(Tt Deara ovident traces of extreme care 
vegetable gout ttons of the Intinn peninsula, | and unsparing Inbour y and fs in our opinion 
art alould form, Apart of (ho library of outtit | one of the most important works that hive 
of every medhat ollicer praceuing fo Indla’ , beon published on Indian botany."--Jamen's 
Landon Matticat Gasotte, f idin, Puit, Jown. 





eeeeyreonseraeeevatens 
U7. 


CONTRIBUTIONS 10 tur BOTANY ov INDIA, 
By Ronser Wrour, M.D, FVL.S , &e. 
8vo, Ts, 6d. bouds, 


18, 


ZOOLOGICAL RESRARCIES iw JAVA 
Axn tur NEIGHBOURING ISLANDS; 
With Colowed Pintes, ropresenting Nutive Quadrupeds and Birds. 
By Tuomay Horstreny, M.D,, F.L.8., &e, &e. 
One Inige vol, 1oyul 4to, £8, 8s, bonide, 


Wy 1fhistso vnluablow ork, ‘Tho plates, by Ih, | the present work of Drs Horsileld's dis- 
We Dantolly arg fit Mily Dest manner, and those | covers several species of antunle hitherto une 
contalning the auatombent detaila Arcanperior | known to xonlogista, and whh h are not i the 
10 any liltiverty publistied in this country. The large coliectiona at Parla or Leyden. It ia 
author appeurs to be avtuntod by A stnecre and 1 formed With much ene, and will’ be of great 
ecuons nieit of Investigation. What hte iis | uae In the advancemont of mittral sclences "— 
obsars eal he lng minutely ceserlbed, and those: | Ratletin géucs al of unto sel des Annonces et des 
Hatyils avo ustinl, anid tidecd highy salunbla | Nenutics Suleuti{lgien 

to thy sclontiiies'—Ptlonplical Mugazing | 


cy 


eeecvececstnentreniiine 


ww. 
‘ < SELECE 
‘SPECIMENS or tre THEATRE or wiz ITINDUS, 
: * Wunstuted from the Original Sanskyie; 


Together with an Accauut of thew Dramatic System, Notices of the 
diferent Diamns, &e, 


Ry Professor 11, 1, Wirsox, of the Untyeisity of Oxford, 
Seeand Madition, 2 vol, 8va. £1. 1s bonds. 


‘€y* The Dramas aclected are—''ho Mrictichnkaty, or tho Toy-Cart—Vikrama and Urvnal, or 
the (lore and the Nymph--Uttars Rama Cheritra, or Continuntion of tho History of Rama— 
Malatt aid Macaca, or the Stolen Marrlage—Mudea 2 a, or the Signet of tha Minister 
Hatnasall, or the Neches, 

*e Vhia work, by ole pf aim most accom « ‘This fs a most important addition to our 
plished arfeutal sclintars, ix delighttnl from ite | Mterature, and will autprlsa those literary men 
Dovelty ¢ bub ita true praise is, thar tt unfolda | who were, till now, but Hide acquainted with 
hefore va the Aneat paetof a national literature, | the learning of tie [Th dun"—New Monty 
Rel (herchy klaatrates @ highly interesting na- | Alagazi 2. 
tlonal Ghornttir,"+ Biaektvoul ¢ Maguzing 


























WORKS RELATING TO INDIA, 


20, 
MILBURNS ORIENTAL COMMERCH, 


Or, he BASP-INDIAN TRADNR'S COMPILE QUIDR, 
Abildged, Improve, and brought down to the mesoul ‘Time, 
Ry ‘Trowas Tuoansoy, MR AS. 

One vol. royal 8vo , with Maps £1, 16s. cloth boards, lettered, 


4% This valuable work, originally compiled by the ito Wim, Milbiin, Dep, of te Ton 
Past-Inilia Company sacrs ee, contains a Geomaphicat ant Nautical Description, of the Marltima 
Parts of Tndia, China, and nelghbourlug Countries, including the F astern Inlalite, aud nneie, 
count of thelr Irade, Productions, Coins, Wolghta, Measures, Port Regulations, Ratus 


Charges, dt. &e. 





21, 
GENERAL ¢ 
RAST-INDIA GUIDE anv VADE-MiNCUM, 


Fo the Public Functlonmy, Goverment Oficor, Private Agent, ‘Sader, or 
Foreign Sojomner lu British India; 
Bawg a Digest of the Wark of the tate Captain Wirrtaxtwoy, with many 
Improvements and Additions, 


By JLB. Girennm, LL.D, Ryo, 18s, cloth bonrds, lettered, 


© Wo cannot bul recommend this work ear= ( him what fa necessary for his equipment 

neatly ta the attention of every young man | points ont wit dumeinaur 14 to De observed 
procceiting to Initia, as containing wore prac- | On board ship, what studica am) amuscments 
Treat information necessary for Wim to have, | should be followed ¢ adviscs how ho ought to 
thin he would be able to obtaln in yents by | condict hist! on his arclyal hie Qudln ¢ warna 
merely cansitlting persons who hase resided tn | tim against the an inca that He fn hte pathy ex. 
the East’ —Onfontal Herald eat ey ceurallt au fenmpernee and dn 
7 . | stort enforces, dn the most persuasive inmnot, 
ned he “Guldol takes up the youthful aiveue by extun tation aaa uxtinpic, peut a Wwiktomy 
School) at thovery outset of hls eavecn 4 fugormns | Muleaes, ant v$rtuo? — Load 


2b teetee eremeannitns 


22. 
Yun KAST-INDIAN CALCULATOR ; 


Or, Tanrns for Assirting Computation af Butta, Taterest, Commission, Rent, 
Wager, &e., in Indian Money 
By Tuovas Trronmiox, MRA, 810, 21, 1s. bonds, 
44% This work contains copious ‘Taliles of the Mxchangia te lweon London, Catcudttiy M 
ana Hamby, and of tho relative Vala of Cotns current tn lndastany “lables of tye Watches 
of fudla aid China, with (wir respective proportions, d&e ¢ also an Account of dha Mantes, 
Welghts, ant Measurca of India, (hina, Persia, Ariba, Xe , calles ted Lam the beat Rources and 
and latest Anthorittes. . 


28. 
Thr ASIATIC JOURNAL, 
Ayn MONTILLY REGISTER von BRITISTI ayn FOREIGN INDIA, 
. CHINA, axu AUSTRALASIA, 
Published on the Fist Day of every Month. Prleo Ye Gd 








a tho Astute Forrnat hag now been established twenty-one years, and 1s the only publlea 
tion which hina furnitshod, during that yeriot a ¢nip plat ain rate recon of inal Aviat 
ences, ‘The offorte ff. has mmde lish the iniest intelligence, and tho varloty oF Inleresting 
Miectacon, enue abet at sie i ia {te settle, have justly olbstalsed fay it an oxtenaiye 
Gee ear uaeTen A peel ante nalsle to nl] thosa who take an Interest In Indian affairs, 
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1 po eerara 
24, 

» MINUTES or KVIDENCE ann REPORT, 
‘Taken before tha Select Committee of both Houses of Patliament,-1830. 
CHINA TRADE 2 vols. 8vo. Price £2 2s, bonds. 

Alio, 

REPORY of the Select Com-j of Diectors and Cotsespondence 
mittee of the House of Commons} with Tis Maycaty's Ministers. 8yvo, 
on tua Aflais of the Rast-Indin| 2% Gd, stitched. 

am Company! Byo, Qs, stitched, DEBATES at the East-India 

PAPERS respecting the East-| Iouse on tho Renewal of the Enst- 
Indin Companyta Charters consist. | Ipidia Company's Chater, 8vo. 5s, 
ing of the Proccedings of the Court stitched 


? 25. 
INDIA; 1rs STATE anyn PROSPECTS. 


By Enw ann Trorxron, Esq. One volume 8vo Price 10s bomds, 


Wa want goad clomentary hooks on India} © We venture to dectare, that not onain a 
works whlelt convey round practical inform. | thousand of the reading public have anything 
ation without boing ‘overlaid with a mass of | like the fulness of information regarding Indin 
suiperitous matter, Mr. ‘Thornton's ‘India’ | which even a hasty perusal of thls voline of 
Ia preclacly auch a worke— Tings, 450 pages will convey.”—Aonthiy Rouiew, 


26. 
CONSIDERATIONS RESPECTING THE 
TRADE wien CHINA. 
By Josi ri Thowrsoy, inte of the Enst-India [Tonse, Post 8vo 4s, boards 


"1 hils work thowa considerable Ught upon | (ton that fs so essential ta the whole mercantito 
the ntileate fy stlon af money exchanges be- | commututty of the United Kingdom, and will 
tween India, China, aud Uogland, bowlng more | doubtless tend to promote the iutcrests of 
estuclally upon the yumtttanees to and’ from | British commerce. It abounds with carefully~ 
Canton! has constdored and many Important suggestions 
for uno bee of ourmencantilo clases. Monthly 

Ove» 





“hia laa geasonable publication, and will 
contribute In no sniall degree to tho Informa. 


27. 
Tar POLITICAL, FINANCTAL, asp COMMERCIAL CONDITION 


. oF din 
A . ANGLO-EASLERN LMPIRE 1m 1882. 
By R, Mowraoarry Mansin, Second Kattion, Syo, 0% bonds. 
Y 7 Alio, by the snme Author, 
Burrisn Roravions with the Cutyuse Exrren in 1882. 
Bvo 28 Gd stitched 
28, 
MEMOIRS OF THE 
OPERATIONS or run BRITISH ARMY is INDIA 
During the Mahratta Wm of 1817, 1818, and 1819 
By tha late Licut,-Col. Varexrine Bracks u, C.B., of the Madias Aimy. 
4to,, with Maps and Plans, £2 2s. cloth bonds, lettered 











WORKS RELATINU TO INDIA, 


29, 
SACRED axv ITISTORICAL BOOKS ov CHY LON 


(The Mauavansr, tho Rara-Raryacant, and the TMara-Vane); 


Also, a Collection of ‘Liacts illustrative of the Ductines and Literate of 
Buddhiam ; tunslated from the Singhuleso. 


Edited hy Buwann Urtram, MR AGS. and 145, AL, &er 
Bola, Bvo, £2, 2s. bowds 


«This work of Mi. Uptiam's contains so ) call the attention of hy rewlures Lottiog alyno: 
much piecious information peguriting the Phils | the great mumlar of trlental works: wit ie 
Joumphlentand Litaary History of Hnldbbn, | soatone mnt lensed Sanglisimc nyo «xtende 
Utat (he critic hig guedt diificatt in along 6 | over Lanope, i ls hmpasstbledial thapacsent pan, 
setectton of that postion to which he ought to} Uo too much apprcelited Journal dey Saya, 





cy 





80, . 
ITASSAN ALI on run MOUSSULMAUNS, 


Onsenvations made during a‘Twelve Yeus' Residence fn a Mussulmann's Family 
in Ludla; deseriptive of thelr Manners, Customs, ke &ed&e, 


By Mra. Mien Hassan Ann 2 vols, Ryo, £1. 1s, bonrds. 


vermornenuenemerteettens 


81, 
CUSTOMS oy rmu MOOSULMANS or INDIA. 


By Jarvun Srunnnyr (a Native of the Decoun), 


Composed tinder the direction of, and tanshated by, GA, [eaxtorrs, MD, 
Surgeon on the Madiag Establishment, 


One vol, Bvo., 168, cloth boards, lettered, 


% "This work conmprlses a full and exact Accayntof the yarlous Rites nud Coremontes of dhe 
Moosulmans of Mdia, from the moment af Ahik ta te howr of Denthy inctudlays thodr Marty 
and Festivals (partieularly tho Mohurram)y thele Vows and Oblations for every Mouth tn the 
Venry tholrdifferont ‘I'tthes nid Secta, Saints, aud Devotees: Religious ‘Loncia, Prayers, ant 
Abjutions; the Catewatlon of Nativities, Necromaney, Exorehin, Conting ait Dove, kee ke, 


* Nost Aeckledly ono of the most Important | ally rvecemumend tha Volumed—Nere Muuthly 
works ee tho Binfigmeden deltgton xe mM ins Alagarnes 
Gver yor appenteste—(M. Garein do Tassy) | ce teayosseancn a chararter of mithanti ley, 
Sov iat dod Sc, and Hs dosspions oF Inlay manera ant id 
“Te fills an important cham, Ita details | toma are dlacupuilahed hy an, exe taeda Aut 
fre oxcecillny Aly minute, and of the utmost pre. | fulness of observation wala nd Wutrayie in ali 
clafon. Tesiles the amusement to be derived ; server caudd ever hope to attal'gy Litudy 
fm fate, of Ke (chapters, ther are muy tiagottes * i . 
others which aro interesting ita utility, how. |, ‘ 7 : 
over, asa book a iid references constl- |, “ Pinte or the mony, dlapaget ate vege in 
tuto Ita chicf values" Z'emes, M * rating tte he 
Jraner atudy of mankind fa nan! Gio alter 
Tho information under qll tho heala fs of | the pernaal ot the wexent extraoudiany vo- 
A most Interesting character, We most cots | line dfonthly Recein 








= 








32, 
Tax MYTHOLOGY ov run ITINDUS, 


With Notices of various Mountain avd Tstand ‘fribes who inhuble the tye 
Peninsulas of Indin aul the Neighhoming Tstinds, 


Compifed from the beet Authoritios, with Piutes ilustiative of the 
Prineiul Wind Netties, 


By Cuanies Cotman, Mage dito. £2, 28, cloth boards, 


' t 
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38, 
TRANSLATION OF SEVERAL PRINCIPAL 
BOOKS, PASSAGES, ann TEX CS ov var VEDSs, 


And of some Controversial Works on Brahminical Theotogy. 


ia) 


Cop his ts one of the most curious collections 
that has ever y aapearesd in point: Jt presents the 
phenomenon (ot itis such, since history glyvca 
Deaysinular Insfinee) of a learned Drahwin, In- 

AUthicted fy Eurojoan lnnguages and arts, pre- 
soning jn London a second edition of his 
Hheatogleyt ound controversial writinga, orlgi- 
nally pl 
filles cat Pullsh, for the purpose of provin 
To [ig conntrymen, the Araiimnine of fndfa, thal 
the Vedas, thelr sacred hooks, tenel God's 
wnfty, and thnt tho’ aneteng wittten laws of 
Mente and Vhanavalkya, ae others, by no 


By Rasan Rammonur Roy, 


tshad at Cutcattd, tn Sniserii, Beir | edt 


8yo. ‘Zs. bonrds, 


ing themselves on the funeral piles of thelr 
duybands : we sincerely adintre his character 
and learning, as well ea, his writings, which 
are expresatva af the highest inteltigenca, de- 
vated to the progiess and happiness of man. 
Kind, as Che first link which connects the Enst- 
ES aud tho Western world."—Rovue Bnepela- 
iqtta, 


** A wark well worthy af te attentton of thosa 
who destve to form a correct esthnate of pure 
Hinduism, We may add, ag auother recom. 
mentation to the work, that it may eventuall 


ancans nescelba tho necessity of whlows Bun. bege help (0 tho ditfuston of Chirlsctanity.” 
teeedtooecesqvettnesitens . 
84, 


A VIEW 


OY THE 


TUISTORY, LULERATURU, axp RELIGION 


OF THY 


TIfNDOOS, 


By tho Jato Roy, Wat, Wann, one of the Baptist Missionates at Serampore, 


8 vols, 8vo, £1 


+ 168. cloth Loads, 


Also, by the samo Author, 


Fanewrns Liwrers to a few 


On returning to Bengal in 1821, 


Friends in Britain and America, 
12mo, 8s, bonrds. 


‘ 85, 
A WISTORY ov MUITAMMEDANISM, 


Comprising the Life and Charaeter of the Arablan Prophet, and succinet 


Accounts of the Limpfres founded 


by the Muhummedin Arms, &e, &e, 


By tho fato Cuaunys Miss, Esq. 8vo, 12s, boards, 


deorstconerrensenseetetne 


36. 
oO Me 
Tus ROUND TOWERS or IRELAND; 
‘On, the Tlistovy of the TUA'LI-DE-DANAANS, for tho first time Unveiled. 
By the Jate Usyny O'Burew, Esqy,, A.B, 


Second Edition, 8yo, 


«ohs gantleman has produced a Uneory of 
A very Btar ni Kind. fe argues that Iron, or 
Parsi, acearding ta the concurrent teathinany 
of sacred nnd profane Aistory, was the scent of 
gary clvitization aud refinement, Pte Irish, 
ho contents, ato deseented from Persian pro- 
enitoray and in tho Tedah Jaupunges accord. 
ingly, Wo may seck ant exposition of ancient 
creeds, of which the most ancient was that 
which shrouded, unier pecitliar syinbols, the 
downfall of our Mist parents—particalany 
Tuuhthlsm and the Linga worship, of which tha 
celebrated * Raunt Towers! are demonstrated 
ta be aymbols "—~daladle Journal 


£1.13, cloth boards, 


| Mr. O'Brien's Essay wi3l afford a great 
treat, as much as by what he says callaterally, 
and the evident bearings of his facts and tle: 
ductlons, ng by his reals tn thegreat question 
—what wos the aright ant the use of these 
£ Roum Towers ??"--Globe, 


“To Henry O*Nirlen belongs the honour of 
dectding the question of their origin, antiquity, 
and purpose, with a power whose strength ap. 
frals u8."—Mreemaaon'e Quarterly Revtat, 

** Profs diawn from every possible branch 
of human learnlng,"—Speetator. 








——— 














12 WORKS RELALING fo INDIA, 


37, 
Ton MAST-INDIA REGISTER axp DIRECTORY 


(Pumrignrn Hase«Yranuy); 


Compiled fiom the Ofial Returns received at the Tust-Tndia Wouse, 
By I. Craun, ol the secretary's Othee, WT, Touse. 


Oue tick yo. moe Price 10s, Rewed 
Or the Prosidencies sepmate, vz —Bengal, ds ; Mudras, 5s.; Bombay, 59 


o 


88. 
SYNOPSIS or PRACTICAL PERSPECTIVE, 
LINLAL ano ADRIATA 


By ‘LT, Farmwa, Teacher of Painting m Water-Coloma to the Sona. 
Classes at the Hon 13,0 Compiuy's Miltay Seminary, Adaliscombe 


+ Second Ldition, enlarged. Royal Ayo, 2he cloth boards 


89, 
A TREATISE on FORTIFICATION, 
Wu 4 MEMOIR on AWTILLERY, 


By Heeion Sinan (Captam by p. wuattached), Profersor of Fortifeation aut 
Artillery at the S I.Compnny's Milituy Semimuy, Addiscombe, 


Sccond Ldition, in one Iago vol. royal Avo, with Atlas LT, 10s, cloth bits 
A very valuable practlert treatise on fortiflcation "= Uated Sei vlea Fore nah 





eee ~ agar 


IMPORTED PROM INDIA. 
10, 

JOURNAL or mim ASIATIC SOCTILY of BINGAL, 
Fiom January 1832 to Derember 1886, mica 2a. G2 each Number, 
From Junumy 1937 to the letest date importer, price Ba. Gr. eneh Number, 
Edited by Jauvs Param, LS , Seeituy of the Phyaleal Clase, Aslat, Soc, 
Pudilshed monthly. (Caleutt,) 

Alan, by the cane, 

USEFUL TABLES, forming an Appendix to the above. 
Pat l. Contammg Coms, Weights, and Meanwes of Butlsh Ind, @va. Ss 

Part If Containing a Seiles of Tndian Chronological Tables. 8vo. a 6d, 
Put 111. Containing a ‘Latular View of tho Genetic Chutacters of Rovbgh's 
Floia Indien Bo Os, 


41, 
MADRAS JOURNAT, ov LITURATURE 
ann SCIENCH, 
Published under the auspices of the  Muadias Litenmy Soctoty and Auliny 
Royal Asiatic Sor tety:” 
Nahted by the Sceretry to the Asiauie Department, 
Vola. I nud If, Bvo 128 6d, each, or hultound, Lhe Gd each, (Mathias, } 
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+ 42, ; L 
CUINESH MONTIILY REPOSITORY, 
Fiom May 1882 to the latest date imported Paice 2s. each Number, 
Printed at Canton, 


43, 
ASIATIC RESEARCTIES ; 
Or, Tuffeuctlons of the Society instituted in Bengal for mguiung mto 


the Listory, the Antiquities, the Aits and Seiences, 
and Liteture of Asin. 


Vols XIX. Part L, and KX, Part I, Royal dto £1, Is, eneb. 
(Caleutta printed.) 
® Also, former volunics, 





44, 
INDEX to the first 18 Volumes of the above. 
Royal dto 15s. sewed —(Calentta ) 


eeesenenes 





AS, 
TRANSACTIONS OF THE 
MEDICAL ann PITYSICAL SOCIETY or CALCUTTA, 
With Appendices, containing much valuable Matter, &o, 
Vol. I, to VII, 8v0 Enchyol, 18s (Caleutta ) 
46, 
{Umilor tho wtapices of the Government of India, and of the Asiatic Society of Bongal), 
Tun ARABIAN NIGHTS ENTERTAINMENTS. 
(‘Lhe 1001 Nights complete ) 


In the ouguml Arabic, Now, for the first ume, published, under the dnection of 
WoL Macaaauren, Iisq, Bengal Civil Service, V.P AS 


Ayola rosul Byo. bowds, price £6 (Printing at Calcutta ) 


4% 
a 
Th, PRACTICE or COURTS-MARTIAL, 
= AND OLUDR MILITARY COURTS; 

With Chapters on Inquests; Comts of Requests; ‘Ineo Tilals (Arson, 
Tareeny, aud Minder, with full Evidence); Rules of Lyidence ; 
and other Useful Mutter and ‘Lables, 

By Captum Wisrravt Uovan, Bengal Army. 


Sv, Hs (Caleutta printed.) 


” evoeenets 





48, 
DHSPRVALIONS ON PIL COLONIES OF 
NEW SOUTH, WALES any VAN DILMEN'S LAND. 


By Jona Usrogason, 810 %s bonds, (Calcutta } 








WORKS RELATING TO INDIA, 


eee te ” a fetes ct eyes 





UWUorks tt the Press, 


ON te ee 


VRAVELS is WESTERN INDIA, 
By the late Lieut,-Colonel Javes Ton. Royal 4to, 


, 


4% ‘This works whith wag loft by tho Author hi a complete stile for publlenttTh, ombirnces a 
Highly tnteresting account ofa vislt to Maunt Abuo, and the haty plieed of the Jatiay a descetite 
Hon of tho anetent elty of Anbulwaria (first dhicas cred by Ghe Author}, the edpital of the fal. 
Tara Soverolguss and deseriptlons of Somnath nnd whe Jute temples at Gehan. ‘The graylile 
Mrstwatlung represcat somo cxquislte reles of mrctunt Windy architqeture, fe 


drecrececenscenctentinee 


ANGLO-TINDIA, Social, Moral, and Politienl ; 
Being w Colleetion of Papers fem the Asiatio Tour. 5 vols, post Bye, 


Premverveveneeitremanees 


An ACCOUN'L or CHINA, 


Comprchending Sts Political Mistory, Government, Laws, Literature, 
lustitutions, Mauners, and Customs; 
Tes Geagiaphy; Commeice, Intemal and Fstemat; 
The Duties and Regulations In respect o oveign Cuade ; 
An Acemate Account of the Col, Weights, mul Menaies, at Canton 5 
A Thistry of British Intereomse with China, Se. &e, &ey 
2 vols, 8vo., with numerous Plates, 


SKETCHES OF THE 
LATER IISTORY or BRUISE INDIA, 
By tho Author of “Tadins its State and Prospects.” Byo. 


¥4 ‘Thosa Skeichos (mibraco thy main fenturen of tho Tktmy of Britivle India, fom die 
death of the Marquess Comwittia ta Uto termination af (ho adntatatration of the Maquis of 
Unathigd—a portodt Uatiagulshed by asctica of eventa of great hitervat ait inportanee, 





TALUS EA TIONS OF ULE 
TISVTORY ano PRACTICES on ius THUGS 
ov INDIA; ‘ 


With sume Account of the Progress made by the Coverment of, Tedia bf 
their Suppresnlun, 1 yol, vo, 


AN ALPHABNTICAL 
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ADVERTISEMENT. 


As some incongruity is obvious between the tide and Che 
commencement of the prevent publication, it is advisable to 
state how it has originated. The Author, on entering on 
the course of Materia Medien and Therapeutics in King’s 
College, having heen requested by his colleagues, aa well as 
some distinguished members of the Profession, to print his 
Introductory Address, and by others to give proofk of’ his 
opinions more in detail; determined, in complying with the 
former, to attend ay mueh as possible to the Jattor request, 
From the pressure of other occupations, it was not until the 
aveater part of the Lecture was in print that the additions 
(with a fow exceptions, those fram p 40 to 192) were inide, 
and at a time, when a publication to the extent it has now 
reached was never contemplated, She abjeet, in sdine of these 
additions, having been to show the probability of the autiquity 
of Tlindoo Medicine in’ couneetion with Indian commerce, 
independent of the proofs afterwards adduced, same repoti- 
tion will perhaps appear to have been wineeessurily hitrodueed ; 
this waa in somo meastue inseparable flaw the cumulative 
nature of the argument adopted, in. proceeding fran eum. 
paratively moder to more meient times; but pardy caused 
yby the interruptions, amidst which this essay hay beon written. 
These cireumstances are mentioned in hopes af obtaining the 
vende" 's consideration, us well ay to account for the intpertoc- 
tions of the work, in connection with its title. ‘This has been 
adopted in conformity to the suggestion of valued Seends, 
that the object of the publication should oecupy a mare pro 
minent position than its occasion. 
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In commencing a course of lectures, it is usual to give 
some account of the origin and history, the objects and 
uses of the subject to be entered upon, by teacher and 
student, ‘Che practice has its advantages, in many 1espects, 
for all ought to be acquainted both with the object and the 
use of any study they are about to commence; but few can 
be interested about the history of a subjcel with which they 
ave supposed to be totally unacquainted. hough a Iee- 
turer may usually choose any part of his subject for his 
introductory discourse, there are occasions when he feela 
it expedient to give his own views on the subject to be 
studied. As I consider that to he my case, I shell enter 
at once into a consideration of the objects of Materia 
Medica and ‘Lherapeuties, and the sciences with which 
they ave connected, and without which they eammot be 
understood ; adding a short survey of the history of the 
science, and concluding with some observations on the modes 
and means of teaching. 

Materin Medica treats of the uature in general af medi« 
cines, and Therapeuties of their application in the treatment 
of disease, ‘ All substances which ave applied {o diseased 
organs, with a view to cure or relieve, and whieh possess this 
virtue, independent of their nutritive qualilics, are medi. 
eines’ ‘They are obtained from both the Organic and 
Tnorganic kingdoms, é.¢. from the Vegetable and Aninal, aa 
well as from the Mineral kingdom, It is necessary, therelone, 

0 
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to be acquainted with the sciences which treat of these as 
objects of Natural history. 

Vegetables and their products appear so naturally con- 
nected with the healing art, that one of the gods of the 
East is represented (haying assumed the character of a 
chief physician), a3 delivering his instructions on the 

, doctrines of medicine, in a forest of medical plants, , 
in the presence of gods, sages, and a large train of both 
orthodox and heretical hearers. Certainly as plants 
yielded some of the earliest, so they continue to afford 
many of the most valuable articles of the Materia Medica 
of every country of the globe; and the science of vogelation 
therefore is.one of those most closely connected with our 
subject. Whether we consider the vast variety of beautiful 
objects brought under review; or the interesting nature of 
the information which we obtain, by examining into the 
structure, functions, and propertics of cach; or the value 
of the inferences which may be deduced, as applicable to 
medicine, agriculture, or the arts; there are few that can be 
compaied with it either in varicty or value. his statement 
may appear overstrained to many who have been in the habit 
of regarding Botany asa science of names only; but it ean be 
so accounted by those alone who, not considering that a 
multitude of natural objects must necessarily be distin. 
guished by an equal number of names, are appalled by 
the apparently insurmountable difficulties, and never look 
from names to the things they indicate, As if a stranger, 
on entering the vestibule of one of our modern museums, 
should, from a view of the dilapidated montments and 
illegible inseriptions of antiquity, pronounce at once upon 
their uselessness, because he himself was unable in the one 
to decipher the history of past times, or to read in the 
other the mind and design of the sculptor or architect, 

But we have not ta examine the objects of Botany, nor to 
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study thd structure and functions of planta; nor have we 
to nole the first appearances of life in conjumetion with the 
simplest states of organised cellular matter, to ils further 
development in Fndogenour life; where vaseular bundles, 
though performing the same functions, are only hound loge- 
ther, but havenot atLained that higher degree of centralisution 
in which the different systems unite into different organs; aa 
the cellular into pith, bark, and medullary rays, and the 
vascular into rings of wood, Neither have we to watel the 
local civeulation in the cells, nor to trace the more general pro- 
gression of the sap from the reots to the Ieaves,and fiom these 
downwards into the bark. But we ave interested in the luvs 
of vegetable physiology, that we may he able to weigh the 
influence of the various stimulants of light, heal, air, and 
moisture; the effects of soils and aspects 5 that we may 
anderstand something of their operation, jy modilying tw 
products of plants, and be able to select our barks, woods, 
and roots, bulbs, leaves, flowers, and tintits, ab the age and 
season when they contain the principles which render hem 
useful as medicines in their most abundant and eMfcient atate 5 
whether these be gums, fecula, or saccharine principle; 
milky juice or resins fixed or volatile ail; or any of those 
numerous alealoids which are so completely altering: the 
forms of medicines, since the subtetics af maderu chemistry 
discovered them to he seereted in nature’s nicer lnhoratory. 

There are, however, two branches of this extensive 
science, respecting which I am desirous of making a few 
observations ; one is the connoxion between the Structure 
and Natural affinities of plauts, and their Physteal and 
Medical properties; aud the other is their Geographical 
distribution, especially as connected with Climate. Bath 
ard important subjects, whether wo consider thent in at 
scientific or a practical point of view, Lhe one teaches 
us the laws which influcnee the distrimution af! Wants; 

ne 
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points out the countries and climates which different 
families affect ; and gives us principles for their cultivation, 
either as medicines, or as objects of agriculture: the other 
‘is no less valuable in affording ws innumerable indications in 
every part of the world, for discovering the properties of 
new and unknown plants, whether as fitting them for food, 
for medicine, or for any of the arts of life; and though 
there are no doubt exceptions, (fewer, however, than 
usually adduced) there certainly is no other method by 
which we may so readily find a substitute for a medicine, 
or an equivalent for an article of trade, as by seeking for it 
in the families of plants, which are already known to 
contain some possessed of such properties us we desiderate, 
This is no trivial advantage; for though our Phama- 
copoias and Dispensatories may be models of what is 
requisite for civilized society, yet if it be considored that 
the English Schools of Medicine supply practitioners for 
an empire, on which, without hyperbole, it has been said, 
the sun never sets; it will readily be allowed, that we may 
frequently be placed where there are neither chemists to 
analyse, nor herbalists to select the plants, scoreling most 
yaluable products at our feet; but to which wo might 
readily be led by studying their natural affinities. Our 
systems of Matcria Medica might therefore inculente these 
more comprehensive doctrines, and a teacher extend the 
range of his influence and usefulness, while describing any 
officinal species, by introducing it with general observations 
on the family to which it belongs, as well as the countries 
where this is chicfly found, An Indian sage, after giving 
a prescription of precious stones, for curing the diseases of 
kings and rich men, very judiciously adds another, for 
people in general, composed of vegetubles, because these 
are proomable by all. 

The system of arrangement, however, alone applicable 
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to this purpose, is that edled the Natural method, which, 
enabling us to discuss questions concerning the structure of 
ils several groups, in conjunction with climate, geographical 
distribution, medical and physical properties, makes modern 
botany a highly interesting md philosophical study. The 
artificial system of Linnwus, ubually laughl in this counbry, 
is iN udapted for our purpose, and for the present alate 
of science, But Iam very for from wishing, by such an 
observation, to reflect in any manner upon the character or 
merits of Linnaus, one of the greatest naturallats that ever 
lived ; than whom no one has more strongly expressed the 
necessity of establishing a more philosophical arrangement, 
which he considered the ultimate object of study; and who 
did Natural Tlistory the highest services by the invention 
of methods of arrangement, which prevented ils being 

overwhelmed by the very magnitude of the exertions made 
in its service, But it is necessary to place the natural 
classification in a proper point of view, since even one of 
our principal botanists seemed to think the natural subor- 
dinate to the artificial method of classification. Tn eviti« 
cising a work of Mr, Robert Brown, who is acknowledged 
by all Murope as the first Bolanist of his day, Sir dantes 
Smith says, Ie himself will surely not reckon it completo, 
without a Linwan Index, to give the precious metal 
sterling worth 2 we have done this, Gentlemen, withaut the 
Index, by returning, if T may be allowed the expression, 
front a paper to a golden ourrency.” 

‘Lhe conneaion between the medical properties of plants 
and their suucture, was a subject whieh altncted the 
altention of botanists at an carly period. hus Casalpinus, 
in 1588, in the Proface to his work, “ De Plantis,” HILY Ry 
* Que enim generis sovictate jungantur, pleruanque et 
simniles possident fucultates;” while Camenuius, in 1699, 
wrote a dissertation, entitled * De Conveniontid Plantain 
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in fructificatione et viribus;” Petiver, an apothecary of Alders- 
gate-street, and well known as a botanist, has a paper in 
the 21st volume of the Philosophical Transactions (1699), 
entided, “Some attempts to prove that herbs of the same 
make and class, for the generality, have the like virtue, and 
tendeney to work the same effects.” Again, Linneus has 
stated, “ Plants: que Genere conveniunt, etiam virtute 
conveniunt ; qua Ordine naturali continentuy, ctiam virtute 
proprius aetedunt; queque Classi naturali congruumt, 
etiam virlbus quodammodo congruunt.” “But the progress 
was inconsiderable in the path pointed out by these illus- 
trious naturalists, until the publication by the celebrated 
De Candolle, who has thrown a light over so many depart- 
ments of Botany, of his “ Essai sur Jes propridtés mddicales 
des Plantes.’ In this work he has shown, that as the 
effects of the different substances used as medicines, 
must be owing either to their physical characters or their 
chemical composition, so must these depend on the peculiar 
organization of the vegetable, especially in the organs 
of nutrition, by which they are secreted. But as plants 
are classified from their organs of reproduction, and not 
from those of nutrition, it does not appear how we ave led 
to the nature of the secretions formed by these, from a 
“consideration of groupings founded on the examination of a 
different set of organs, To this it has been well replied, 
that though an artificial arrangement may draw its charac- 
ters of classes from as small a number of organs as possible, 
the natural method is, on the contrary, the more perfect in 
proportion that the characters of its classes express a greater 
number of ideas; hence those families which pvesent the 
most numerous points of analogy in the organs of reproduc- 
tion, will also display them in the organg of nutrition, in 
which the secretions are chiefly performed. Thus the divi- 
sion of vegetables from the sceds, into Acotyledons, 
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Monocatyledons, and Dicolyledons, agrees with that taken 
from the absence, the existence, and disposition of a vascular 
systom. [ence the peculiarities of the organs of reproduction 
may be a sufficiendy certain index of the structure of those 
of nutrition; but as these determine the native of the 
seeretions or products of plants, so it follows that the 
properties of plants may be in accordance with their classi- 
fication into natural families, 


But as examples are more convincing than gencral renson- 
ing, we may readily refer to numerous instances, to render 
this conclusive, No one is surprised at hearing that the 
Gramineae of tropical regions ave as fitted for food as those 
of European countrics; or that the oak of the Timalayr 
yields excellent timber; or that pines abound in turpen- 
tine, and may be made to yield (ar wherever they are found, 
So the Rosaeece afford us our best fruits; among the 
Papilionaceee, ave found. all the legumes used as food in 
different parts of the world, and the Labiate yield most 
of our odoriferous herbs, as lavender, rosemary, thyme, 
sage, savory, marjoram, and mint, ‘Che Burseraceet, 0 
tribe of Zerebinthacece, afford vesing combined with essen 
tial oil; as wersce in the balm of Gilead and Myrrh trees, 
Balsamodendron gileadensa amd Myrrha ; 2B. opobulsa- 
mum, Kataf od Aalaf, all give out a balwamie odour, 
Indian Bdellium is probably produeed by alsanodendron 
Agallooha; African Baellium is yielded hy another of 
this family, Zendelotla africana ; Olibrnun by Boswellia 
servata; Pistacia Terebinthis and Lentiseus, allord 
us Chio turpentine and Mastic. ‘Che Laurels pive us 
the Camphor of Japan; the Cinnamon of China, as well 
ag that of Ceylon; Cassia, Sindoe, Calillawan, the Maln- 
bathram leaf in Todin, and the Bay-leaf in Murope, Of 
the Dipterocarpece, one apovies yields the Camphor of 
Sumatra; Shorea robusta the resin called red, but danmer 
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by the English ; while Vaderia indica produces copal, and 
Dipterocarpus costatus, turbinatus, ineanus, alates, aad 
probably other species, afford the balsam called Wood-oil. 
So many of the Guétiferar exude a gamboge-like substance, 
that we may safely conclude the officinal species, though 
unknown, to be of this family; as also that the Officinal 
. Rhubarb, though equally unknown, is yielded by a species 
of Rheum; and as the Umbellifere give us Assafoctida, 
Galbanum, Opoponax, and Ammoniacum, we infer that 
they also afford us Sagapenum. 

The Cedyelacee are yemarkable for their bitterness 
and astringency, accompanied frequently by an aromatic 
principle; and thence ave endowed with febrifuge pro- 
perties. So Soymida febrifuga, with others, is reckoned 
in India a good stomachie and febrifuge; the Khaya is 
similarly employed on the banks of the Gambia; Cedrela 
febrifuga in Java, and Swictenia Mahogani in the 
New World. As we thence get Logwood and Buazil 
wood, so from the Malayan Peninsula we have Sappan 
wood, all from the Cesalpinece. Of the Memispermacecr, 
Coceulus pulmatus affords the well-known Columba 
root; but in India, C. cordifolivs ia no less extensively 
employed as a tonie and febrifuge; so the Brazilians 
employ Cocculus platyphyllus, cinerascens, and ovali= 
folius, for the cure of intermittent fevers; as do the 
Malays in Eastern countries, C, peltatus, crispus, and 
Fibrawrea. The Gentianee not oily yield biter roots 
and herbs in Europe, as gentian and centaury, but in 
the Himnglayas they afford us Gentiana Kurroa as a bitter 
root, and the Cheretia as a herb. 

The Nima of these mountains is as bitter as the Quassia 
of South America} and both belong to the family of Sima- 
rubccee. The Solanee ave well known for their narcotic 
Properties, as exhibited in several solanums, the henbane, 
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datina, and deadly nightshade. Among the Cinohonaova, 
the true Cinchonas are (oo well known for their febrifuge 
propertics to require further notice, except that in pro- 
portion to the number of species yielding medicinal hark, 
is the diMficully of assigning to any particular apectes, 
thost kinds which ave officinal. But in countries where 
the true’ Cinchonas do not exist, others of this fanily are 
used as substitutes, as Pingcneye pubens in Carolina, 
Portlandia hewandra in Wrench Guiana, Rondeletia febri- 
fuga in Sierra Leone; so also Macrocnemum corymbostem, 
Guettarda coccinea, Antivrhea vePticillata, Morinda 
Royoc, and others; with Zymenadiotyon evcolseen in Indin. 

Of the Convolvulacece, Ipomea Talapa of Nuttal yields 
the true jalap, and Convoloulus Scammonia, seammony ; 
so in India, Ipomea Trerpetham forms the toorbud of 
the Arabs, probably corrupted from the Sanserit divrtd ; 
and the seeds of Zpomea carulea, described by Mesue 
under the name of hb-al-nid and granum indicum, ave 
still used in India for their purgative properties. In tho 
Cucurbitacece there exists a biller principle in the fruit. of 
many species; and in the rind ef the eueumber and the 
melon. OF this family, colocyuth, squirting cucumber, aud 
bryony, ave used ay purgativess in India, with the true 
colocynth, there is a nearly hilied speeivs substituted for it, 
which I have named Cxcuiitis psoudo-Colocynthis ; some 
other species ‘of this genus, as well as of Z'richasanthes, 
Luff, and Lagenavria, ave likewise used as purgatives, 

In connexion with this subject my be mentioned a 
discovery to which I was led, entirely by inferences drawn 
from the natural affinities of plants. In a paper lately read 
to the British Asyociation at Bristol, on the planty which 
yielded Caoutchoue, I observed that they all: belonged to 
‘the milky-jaiced families of Cichoracece, Lobeliacvee, 
Apocyncee, Asclepiadea, Muphorbiaceee, and Artavarpert, 
atribe’of Urdicece, In the first place, it may he observed 
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that many of the plants of these families are remarkable 
for the strength and tenacity of the fibre they yield for 
rope-making: secondly, that bird-lime is prepared from 
plants belonging to families which yicld cnoulchouc, as 
from the apooyneous Voacanga in Madagascar; and in 
India, from different, specics of Freus and drtocanpus. 
But the most interesting fact which I obtained from the 
investigation, was one mos, unexpected, and the least 
connected with the subject. Iaving been previously 
employed in considering the proper means for extending 
the cultivation of silk in India; it struck me as singular, 
that so many of the plants which silk-worms prefer next to 
the mulberry leaf, should bé found in those frinilies which 
yield caoutghouc. Thus, in England, the Iettuee and 
dandelion leaves, belonging to Cichoracece, and in India 
Ficus veligiosa, belonging‘ to the Artocarpece, have heen 
ascertained to be the best substitutes for the leaves of 
the mulberry; while the ‘Auindy silk-worm of India, 
Phalana Cynthia, feeds upon those of the castor oil 
plant, Ricinus communis, belonging to Luphorbiacece.* 
Considering that a circumstance of this nature was not 
likely to be accidental, I was induced to think that it 
depended upon the presence of some principle common to 
all these vegctalsles, and thorefore that caontchoue (perhaps 
in a modified state) might refllly be contained in the juice 
of the mulberry, though this is described ‘ay not being 
milky, I therefore requested Mr, Sievicr, who has made 
so many discoveries in the properties of croutchoue, to 
ascertain whether my conjecture was well founded. In a 

* Since this Jecture was delivered, I have seen in the newspapers, thie 
Q species of Scorzonera, which belongs to the natuiul family of Caloracca, 
has been found to be a good substitute for the mulbeuy-leaf tu Fiance, E 
have also been informed by Mi. Morley, that x catapiin which forma a 


very Jarge cacoon, and spins a tough but comac kind of silk, feeds an the 
leaves of the South Amenican caontchoue-tree, Siphoua elastica, 
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few ,days he informed me that the mulborry-tree sap was 
of a milky nature, and did actually contain caoutchoue, 
especially on dry and bright sumny days. 

With respect to tho Geographical distribution of Plants, 
especially in its connexidn with Climate, I wish lo suy 
a few wouls, in order lo show that the argument T after- 
wards draw from it, is based’ on a sure foundation. In 
repeating nearly what I have said elsewhere, I shall 
confine myself to the more marked differences of climate, 
and the vegetation it supports. 

The peculiarities of the tropical zone we well know (o 
be brightness of light, gteat heat, and moisture, with 
considerable uniformity of all throughout the year, hese 
are all favourable to the development of vegetation, whicn 
is accordingly characterised by vastness; the foliage, hy 
richness; and the inflorescence, by biillianey of colouring. 
TIence, the proportion of trees is great, and their tldwers 
of a size and richness which, in colder cliuftes, are only 
the appanage of humbler plants; as may be seen in the 
noble Amherstia, the wide-spreading Bombax, or glowing 
Erythrina, If we study the physiology of plants, as well 
as the creumstances controlling (heir goawth, and (he 
nature of their sceretions, we find thal vegetation is uuieh 
affected by the different physteal states of the soil and 
atmosphere, us well as by the supply of heat and light; 
hence we may conclude, that there are different sets of 
plants fitted by nature for the particular cireumstances in 
which {hey are to be placed. ‘hose who have visited 
tropical countries, know that the position of their low and 
amore lined consts may be recognised by the forests of 
ttll palms,*shooting like distant masts above the sur fnee of 
the sea, ‘The very mention of the Cloves the Cinnamon, 
Nutineg, Ginger, Cerdaniom, Plantain and Pepper recall 
ideas of high temperatae and rich vegetation: but these 
all belong tov separate families of plants, as Myrtacner, 
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Lauracee, Myristice, Scitaminea, Musacece, md Pipe 
racece, which prevail in equatorial forests, and perfectl; 
characterise tropical vegetation; but they do not do a 
more than the Anonacece, Dillentacea, Guttifere, Auran 
tiacen, Dipterocarpea, Sapindacoe, Meliacece, Combre 
tacece, Cinchonacee, Bignoniacece, Ebenucece, Sapotece 
Cycadacee, Bromeliacea, Pandanacee, and many others 
As tropical climate is not terminated by an abrupt line, bul 
according to the influence of local causes, extended ink 
higher latitudes, so does it carry with it the peculiaritic 
of tropical vegetation, Thus, if the country be oper 
towards the equator, the equinoctial reins will be blows 
with the periodical winds to much higher latitudes thar 
where a mountain range intervenes, or the course of the 
winds is diverted by, a high and shelying coast. Tene 
India, open to the south, is deluged by the periodical 
rains; while Egypt, in the same latitude, owes its fertility 
only to the overflowing of the Nile. ‘The same effects may 
ensue, if the same causes operate, along a valley or a 
mountain range. Thus, Iumboldt has shewn that, in the 
basin of the Ohio, Gleditsia monosperma, the Catalpa, 
and Aristolochia Sipha, extend three degrees further north 
than on the coast of the Atlantic. So, along the base of 
the Himalayas, where there is considerable moisture of the 
soil, a vigorous vegetation has sprung up, which adda to 
the humidity of the atmosphere, as well by exhalation 
from its leaves as by preventing free evaporation from 
the ground, A greater equality of temperature is also 
preserved, from the umbrageous covering *at once im- 
peding the ready absorption of heat by day, as it checks 
free radiation during the night. Ilence, along*this tropic- 
girt base, with greater equability of temperature, we find more 
uniform moisture than in the open plains; and in it may 
plants extending several degrees further north than they 
do in any other part of India; as, a species of Cinna- 
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momm, yielling the tej-pat, or bay-leal of India, the 

Malabathrum of the Ancients; also Piper longum, whieh , 
does not, however, furnish long pepper sufficiently good or 
abundantly enough to be an article of commerce; together 
with Shorea robusta, oye of the Dipteroaaxpece; Imbryop- 
tevis glutinifera, one of the Lbenacece; 1s well 0s 
Semecarpus Anaccrdivm, and the Catechu-yielding deaaias 

with Bauhinia racemose and Liptage Dadeblota, vs gignntic 
climbers, ITere the geologist will be interested in seeing a 
full-grown Pine alongside of a dwarlish Palm, and the 
Tattan trailing in valleys, with the Plantain wild and flouvish- 
ing at the foot of mountains, on which species of Acer, 
Ulmus, Betula, Carpinus, andl Juglans (genora found ina 
fossil state) are growing in fullest hixuriance. ‘Tho agri- 
culturalist will heve notice the excellence of the rice onltivated 
in some of these vallics, and that the Banana, dack-fruit 
(Artocarpus inteyrifolia), and Guava (Psidizn pyriferum) 
succeed nearly as well as in the rich soil and moist climate 
af Bengal. 

If we wish, howover, to draw either scientifle or practical 
deductions from the prevalence in any silualion of particular 
plants, we must pay espocial attention on the one hand to 
the habit, and on the other to the proportional number 
of the species, as compared with the general character of the 
family ; for though the diftorent families of plants occur in 
the greatest numbers in particuda countrics ahd climates, yet 
they frequently send thelr representatives into very distant 
regions. ‘Thus we have in the south of Murope, either 
indigenous or introduced, a Lawel, a Palm, a Myrtle, 
Oleander, Calotropis, Vitex, and a few Acacias, all which 
belong to families occurring in the greatest mambers in 
tropical countries, So, some of those which form the 
largest trees of Lquinoetial regions. occur in Muvopeun 
countries as annual herbs; as of the Afaloaever, the huge 
Silk-coflon-tree in the former, and the fhanble Mulloy in 
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the latter; of Verbenacece, the Tork in India, and the 
Vervein in Enrope; of Rubiaccer, the Cinchona in South 
America, and the weak Rubia in Europe; and of the 
Euphorbiaceae, the lowly spurges in European countries, 
the shrubhy Zaphorbéas in the hot parts of Africa and 
India, and the arboreous species of Emblica, Rottlera, 
Eleococea,, Stillingia, and Siphonia, in, tropical parts of 


the world. ° 


As the diminution of temperature in the atmosphere is very 
gradual, according tq the elevation ; so is the disappearance 
of tropical forms as we ascend mountains: hence we 
find such plants diminishing in number and size as we 
climb either the Andes or the ITimalayas. Their existence 
at considerable heights may probably be favoured by 
the range of the thermometer being less on mountain tops 
than on plains, even where the mean’ temperature is the 
same; and, perhaps, the effect of the extremes of temper- 
atute may be less injurious when transmitted through a 
moie 1arefied medium. But in mountains under the influ- 
ence of tiopical rains, a peculiarity of atmosphere occurs 
analogous to that so well characterised by Baron umboklt 
in the Andes, as “the region of clouds.” Soin the Himalayas, 
at seven and cight thousand fect of clovation, the thor 
mometer does not vary ten degrees during three months ; 
and even when rain does not fall, there is constant humidity, 
from the air charged with moisture in the heated valleys’ 
rising and depositing it on the mountains, when it reaches 
an elevation where it is cooled below the point of saturation, 
The cloudinéss, at the same time, preventing the full 
influence of’ the sun’s rays; and at night the radiation from 
a mountain ridge bearing but a small proportion to the 
mass of the atmosphere, comparative litile cooling takes 
place; and the thermometer is but a few degrees lower in 
the morning than it was on the previous evening: so that 
the same equability which we have observed at the base of 
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the mountains, takes place at considerable clevationsy 
from the operation of other causes, ‘This being’ com- 
bined with moisture, we have two of the characterinties 
of a tropical climate, and find that, in, such cireumstances, 
a less degree of heat is essential for the maintenance 
of planis othet wise indicative; though only annuals, of 
tropical vegetation, Of these may be instanced one of the 
Seitaminece, the family to which the ginger and cardanom, 
belong, at as great an clevation as nine thousand feet, with Bal- 
sanjs, Begonias, Cyr/andracea, Melastqmacece, a S'imithia, 
Cassia, &c.: even a Bamboo is found as high aq ten thon. 
sand fect; but its annual stems ave yearly levelled by-the 
falls of snow, while the roots are protected by their sub- 
tdrranean situation from the great changes of temperature. 
It is this moist state of the almosphere, and the frequent 
showers previous to its accession, which render practicable, 
at considerable elevations in these mountains, the cultivation 
of rice; an annual that vipens in a few months, ‘his shows 
how futile was the attempt to cultivate it in this dountry, 
merely because there appeared to those who thought only 
of temperature, a similarity in climate. 

But luxuriant vegetation is not confined to tropical 
countries, as we know from the beauty “and varioly of 
seencry in temperate eltmes, dependant on an entirely 
different sot of plants, Among these, the Coniferc: ave 
conspicuous; and the Amentacece give the greatest varioty 
of trees, as oaks, chestnuts, birches, horn-benms, hazels, 
poplais, and willows; with elms, niaples, rhododendrans, 
and the walnut, which, though found in southern Jatitudes, 
grow in mountainous sitwations only. But these are not 
more indicative of moderate temperature than are many 
other families of plants; as the Ranunoulaceer, Gentianee, 
Primulacea, Savifragea, Valerianee, Campanlacea, 
Rosacece, some tribes of Labiate, ( ‘rucifera, Cargo. 
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phyllee, and Umbellifere. As clevation produces tlie 
same effects on temperature as increase of latitude, we find 
in the Himalayas a climate so Suited to these families, 
that they form the most numerous portion of ils flora, 
In company with thom, also, oceur some of the plants of 
China and Japan, as well as of North America; and on 
the northern face, several of those of Siberia, Many of 
the lofty peaks being covered with snow for nine months in 
the year, which melt3 only when the sum has the greatest 
powel, we may stippose the brightness of light in this thin 
and rarefied medium, to be an equiyalent for the uninter- 
rupted sunshine of polar regions during the same months ; 
and the climate as suited to the growth of plants, which 
can scarcely be distinguished from some brought from” 
Melville Island. A dwarf willow and birch, with a rhodo- 
dendron, forming the ligneous vegetation of high latitudes, 
so does a species of the first, with rhododendrons, deour at 
the highest elevations in the Iimalayas, though the birch 
exists ofily as a tree within the limit of forest. In the same 
way that we have seen tropical familics sending a few species 
into temperate “climates, so do those which ard character. 
istic of the latter, sond their representatives into the midst 
of tropical vegetation ; but these, with the exception of the 
multiform willow, are only minuals which spring up, | 
flower, and seed, during the cold-weather months in India; 
as one or two Gentians; Anagallis, of" the fumily of 
' Primulacee ; Silene, conoidea, and Saponaria Vacearia, 
in corn-fields ; ‘with Ranunculus sceleratus and aquatilis, 
growing in, and near water; therefore able, from its 
equalising effects, to bear great'vicissitudes of atmospheric 
temperature. 
But as these occur only in the cold-weather months, or 
from October to April, so does the cultivation in these 
months in the plains of India correspond with that of the 
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summer months of higher latitudes s consisting of wheal, 
barley, flax, peas, beans, &e. with tho culture of the 
poppy, and the collection of opium, in the very same 
fields, perhaps, where, in the rainy season, had been grown 
rice, sorghum, and other tropical grains. 

Such are a fow geiteral views respecting the Geography of 
plants in connexion with olimate. Between the extreme 
points of a tropical and a polar vegetation, we might shew 
a serics of gradations: but these would Jead into umneces- 
sary detail; and the object has, perhaps, been sufficiently 
gained, if I have been successful in shewing in what. way 
the distribution of plants is connectéd with climate; and 
consequently what is the value of any inferences that may 
be deduced from their culture in new situations; and also 
from vegetable products being found in countries where 
the plants themselves are unable to grow. 

The Animal creation is the next which should attractour 
attention, or at least be considered in connesion with the 
vegetable kingdom, whether we adopt the ascending or the 
descending series. Tere we find sensibility superadded to 
the vilal principle, which we first. saw in union with 
matter in the lowest forms of organized vegetation, Tnte« 
resting and instractive as is the study of the forma and 
habits of the animal world; Indispensnble as is an acqualn 
tance with their intornal structure and functions to a seientifia 
knowledge of the anatomy and physiology of the human 
frame; these are of comparatively less consequence in a 
course of Materia Medica: because in proportion as the 
progress of medicine has brought the art of preseription 
nearer to its original simplicity, so the crowd of inert and 
disgusting remedics, introduced by the eorrapters of meili- 
cine, have disappeared from our pharmacoposins. As animals 
require for their nutriment mattor which has already been 
organized, either by veactables dy lower grades of animal lilt, 
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so do they carry it toa higher state of organization, and bring 
it nearer to the nature of ‘man himself, Tenge they are loss 
and less fitted for effecting those changes in the functions and 
states of organs, which form the objects of medicines; but 
they are therefore the better suited for affording materials 
of renovation to the exhausted frame; as we may see by the 
large proportion of the Vertebrata employed for food: ‘That 
a greater number of medicines were formerly obtained from 
the animal kingdom, is not therefore to be ascribed to their 
powers having been supplanted by a more abundant and 
perfect supply from the vegetable and mineral kingdoms, 
But then, the general ignorance of both practitioner and 
patient allowed the former, by means of loathsome remedies, 
to operate on the imagination of the latter; in hopes of 
producing those changes in the state of disease, which his 
kifowledge did not tell him how otherwise to effect. ‘The 
reign of ignorance is not yet passed ; but more elegant 
modes have been successively devised, for producing the 
same results; by those who have less excuse than their pre- 
decessors for such practices. , 

The exceptions to the above observation, ave but fow. 
musl¢ and castor still continue to be used; but these seem 
to be secreted by the respective animals for acting as 
stimulants to,some of their own functions: certain sub. 
stances arc employed as cmollicnts, and operate chiefly 
by their mechanical properties; to theso may be added 
carbonate of lime, seercted in large quantities by lowor 
tribes of ammals, as n defence against their numerous 
‘enemies; but which the improved state of chemistry has 
shown, can be procured of equal épurity and with greater 
facility from the mincral kingdom. So few articles being 
now obtained as medicines from the animpl kingdom, it is 
of less conéequence to ascertain whether there be that 
connesion between structure’ and its properties, as we have 
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seen to exist in the vegetable kingdom. But if we Took at 
the different kinds of animals employed ay food, and’ those 
which are not so, we shall see a recognition of the principles 
as well as in the employment of several species of the Uribe 
of Cantharidia, as vesicatories in different countries. 

From viewing the Organic we proceed to the Tnorganie 
kingdom of nature, and Minevalogy, as one great division 
of natural history, embraces within its consideration (he 
structure and relations of iinerals, or all bodies found in 
or upon the earth, which ave neither animal nor vegetable. 
Crystallography is a branch of this science, which describes 
and explains the relations that subsist among the erystal- 
line forms of minerals, while Geology makes us acquainted 
with the structure, relative position, materials, and’ mode 
of formation of the minéral masses, of which the ertst of 
the carth is compoxed, Minerals, though inorganized, vet 
on organized matter, so as to produce those changes in its 
state and functions, which make them useful as medicines. 
They may, whether solid, liquid, or aériform, be arranged 
and distinguished, cither according to their physical charac. 
ters, or their ‘chemical composition. Bul few are now 
enployed, either as external or internal remedies, until 
they have been subjected to some chemicnl operation, 
either lo improve their ‘quality, or to change their nature, 
As all that are employed as medicines ave algo objects 
of chemistry, it is in every way preferable to treat of 
them according to the most approved arrangements of this 
science 5 introducing, however, in appropriate places, the 

natural history and physical characters of such aa are 
chiefly the produce of nature, It is indispensable, therefore, 
that we be acqneinted with the seiences which treat of 
thom in this view, to: kuow that we use thei term with 
propriety and correctness, 

But these studies, oxtensive though they be, and indispen- 

ng 
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sable as it is for us to understand the arrangements which 
they adopt, and the places which the abjecte we wish to 
examine oceypy in the scheme of nature, do not cinbrace 
all that is requisite 1cspecting the substahces we have to 
employ as medicines, eyen independent of their uses ax snel. 
For those which we find most useful as remedies nay occupy 
little of the attention of the naturalist ; as we only employ 
them when they have ceased to be of use to the objects 
of his care; or at least they may never ongage his notlee in’ 
the way in which We view them. A knowlede of natural 
bodies implies also an acquaintance with their physical 
states and chemical composition, ‘he former cvonsists 
in the examination of such properties as thei hardness, 
elasticity, specific gravity, powers of cleetricity or 
refiaction; all principal objects of attention in Natural 
Philosophy, a science which should form a part, not only of 
professional, but of general education, As students of 
mediciné, I know not how the admirable mechanian of the 
human body, the circulation of its fluids, or the effvets of 
atmospherical vicissitudes with respect to temperature, 
donsity, or moisture, as affecting especially ‘the functions of 
respiration and perspiration; or the geheral effects of Hght, 
heat, and clectricity on the human system, ean be well 
understoqd, unless we study these general powers, and pee 
how they control or affect almost every fanetion. Vor if 
we do not understand their operation on (he animal evo 
nomy, when in a state of health, we are not likely to 
do so when we wish to employ them as general remedies in 
disease. These great powers, heal, Ught, electricity, and 
magnetism, come under the cognizance of the chemical, 
as woll as of the natural philosopher, though in somewhat 
different points of view; the former considering: them more 
as agents effecting changes, and the latter ay great prin- 
ciples of nature and powers in motion, 
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Lhe object of the Chemist being fo ascertain the consti- 
tuents of all bodies, whether animal, vegetable, or mineral ; 
lo investigate the way in which these constituents combine, 
and the uature of the compounds which they "form 3 his 
science must bo admitted as indispensable as any for 
acquiring an accurate knowledge of natural bodies, more 
especially if we study them with a view to their employment 
as medicinal agents, ‘These, as we have said, ave seldom 
administered as afforded by nature, but undergo several opera- 
tions, some mechanical, others entirely chemical, constituting 
that brauch of study called Pharmacy, For this, we require 
to be intimately acquainted with the laws of Chemistry, 
and the mutual action of bodies on each other, that we 
may ‘not compound what are incongruous, or prescribe 
such as ave incompatible, But the value of this science 
lowards acquiring an accurate knowledge of Materia Medica 
is top well known to require being insisted on, whether we 
regard relrdspective services or prospective aids. For I 
fecl well assured, looking at the all-pervading grasp of 
Chemistry, and its recent achicvementa, that we shall every 
yeav be furnished with new agents and new forms, as woll 
from the mineral, as‘from the vegetable kingdom ; more ospe- 
cially if the chemical philosopher will subject to his 
examination, not only those plants of which the uses are 
known, but the many others also which invite his atton- 
lions and to which he will be best, nay, casily guided, by 
allonding to the Natural affinities of plants. 

But the most finished natural-historical deseription, the 
most vecurate ascertainment of physieal properties, the 
nicest annlysis, or the most elegant preparation, form but 
aamall, or, at least, only the preliminary portion ol’ the 
duties which devolve upon the teacher or student of Materia 
‘Medica, For we have still to inquire, what are the 
Physiological action of medicines, or the changes effected by 


the substances so called, when applied ta the different 
surfaces of the human body, in health or in disease; whether 
these changes be of a chemical nature, or owing to Kone 
peculiar influence exerefsad on the vilal energy 5 whether 
they be local or gengral, primary or secondary; and 
whethet the substances he eartied into the syste hy 
absorption, or act by sympathy; attending, at the sen 
time, to all the different cireumstances whieh mmy modify 
their action, when achninistered in disease. 

Even this is only the last stop of the ladder up 
which we shave heen climbing, to reach the wllinate 
end and object of the whole, which is Mhevapeutics, or 
the administration of remedies, for the purpose of removing 
the tendency to disease, and of inducing a return’ tou 
healthy action of the various organs and funetions of the 
body, Every thing, therefore, capable of effecting 
such objects, is called: to his aid-by the ‘Chermpoutist, 
whether they be of the class usually cilled Maedi« 
ciucs, or come under the more comprehensive denomi- 
nation of Remedies, whether these be Physical ar Maral 
agents. Materia Medica, therefore, instead of beh on 
an equality with Therapeutics, must ever be considered 
as secondary and subordinate, non soror, sed auellla,” 
a handmaiden only, not o sister, bringing together, pre. 
paring, and tying whatever may be likely to fulfil the 
indications, which the other, informed by the higher cause 
of pathological study, has ascertained ta he necessary Loy 
the rémoval of disease. Medicine is therefore connected 
with other sciences through Therapeutics, whieh we have seen 
eannot be successfully practised, without, on (he one lina, 
a knowledge of Pathology, or tho doctrines of disenye, anil 
on the other, an acquaintance with Materia Medien, ov the 
nature and actions of medicines. As MGM ‘rausent 
and Pidotix, the most yecont anthors, and of hinh anthavitv. 
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are ol opinion, that al) writers give too much attention to 
Materia Mediva, and too lite to -Therapeuties, we must 
endeavour, in our observations on cach article, as well as 
an each class of remedies, to avoid, if possible, incurring 
this reproach ; without, however, eneroaching on the pro- 
vince of the Professor of Medicine. 

Such are the several Sciences comected with the varions 
articles of Matorin Medita., ‘These, it will be needless, 
nay, impossible, to enumerate, Such as are now in use, 
will, of course, be the objects of our special attention. 
Those which have ceased to be so, or have not yet become 
generally established, may, without entering into details, 
serve to establish a prineiple, or clucidate the works of 
some of the masters in medicine, Under cach of the fornier, 
we shall have to altend both to its Natural Tlistory charac 
tors, its Physical properties, Chentical composition, Physio 
logical effects, and’Pherapeutical uses, as well as its Pharma. 
ceuticnl preparations, and its Literary and Commercial 
history, ‘Che last, in a country ike Great Britain, it 
would be supposed must hg both correct and easy to pro- 
cure; but it will generally be found that traders care little, 
except about the price of a drug, and the port whore it may 
be purchased; and brokers, in this country, think only of the 
ship dn which if was imported, and the place whenee this 
was cleqred; thouph the substance itself may have been 
fist conveyed thither from very distant regions. We 
shall be led, therefore, to a geographical inquiry into the 
countries where our drugs are produced. America, the 
Intest discovered, may bo most quickly dismissed, as com~ 
paratively Jess complicated in the commercial history of 
its producta; though from the unequalled extent of territory, 
and great diversity of climate, it supplics almost every 
variety of medicinal agent, and among them many of our 
most valuable drugs, as bark, ipecacuanha, jalap, &e, ‘Phe 
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Qld World, however, is equally varied in ity treasures, 
whether we look to such as require a cold or temperate 
climate with moisture, ag almost every part of Viirape 5 or 
such as ate only elaborated in the bright skies and sumy 
climes of the Mediterranean or Persian regions, Others 
again refuse to flourish, or to secrete their highly stimulant 
and aromatic propeitics, except in the elevated Lempurature 
and uniform moisture of tropieal countries, ‘These night 
have been obtained from a very broad belt, but Africa was 
as inaccessible, and the transit of its produce as difficult in 
ancient as in modern times. Adie, therefore, expecially 
India and its islands, must always have contributed a 
great proportion of those arti¢les which we now know enn 
only be produced in tropical climates, One general obser 
vation may, I think, be applied to the whole; which is, 
that a large number of the more powerfil drugs are 
produced on mountains, or in’ their vicinity; these 
affording at their bates umbrageous shelter, uniform 
moisture, and equable temperature, for such as require 
them; while ‘the rarefied atmosphere of their sides and 
tops allows a free transmission of light and of heat, 
and, in proportion to its increased capacity for moisture, 
favours evaporation and the ready seerelion of vegetable 
juices. , 

The Tistory ‘of Materia Medien, upon which I would 
now wish to make a few observations, is necessarily very 
complicated, if we attempt to study it with respect to cavh 
particular drug; for many of these have been so long used, 
and described by a variety of authors, in so many langunges, 
that it is sometimes diMcult for any one, without particular 
{raining,.to be able to recognise the most familiar articles : 
I will therefore briefly relate how I was led to the atnidy, 
and what means I have taken to ensure some degreo of 
certainty in my conclusions. 
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Having sludied the flvst elements of my profession under 
Mr, now Dr, A. TL. Thomson, Professor of Materia Medien 
in University College, whos zeal in aequiting I ever 
fonnd eynalled only by his desire to comnunicate infor 
mation; and having subsequently altended the comprehensive 
Conese of Lectures on Materin Medien, Therapeutics, and 
Dietetics, by De. Tome, in the University of Mdinburgh, 
it may be presumed that I acquired some predilection for 
this branch of study. But it was ouly at the request of the 
Medical Board of Bengal, to investigate the Materia Medica 
of India, that I was induced to turn my attention more 
particnlarly to Che subject. Lt would be tedious to relate 
the various measures I adopted for acquiring a knowledge 
of the substances at present in use in the several parts of 
“that extensive enrpires as well as for pointing out the sourees 
whence a still greater variety might, if desirable, he obtained. 
It is cnough to say, that I made collections of every thing 
that was procuvable in their bazars, tracing them as much 
as possible to the plants, animals, and countries, whence 
they were derived. I had the native works on Materia 
Medica collated hy competent Takgoms and Moonsheos, 
and the several articles arvanged under the three heads of the 
animal, vegetable, and mineral kingdoms. Emade then a eata- 
logue of the whole, in which, afler the most usually received 
name, the several synonyms were addeds and the part of 
the animal or plant used, the medical properties aseribed 
to it, and the country whence it was prosured, were severally 
inserted. When suceessful in tracing the substance, I inserted 
the systematic Natural-Listorleal name, the Limean class 
and order, and especially the Natural Family of the plant. 
Subsequently the more important ayticles wore arranged, 
according to the principles whieh they afforded; as acids, 
alkalis, feeula, gums, resins, oils, &e., also, according to 
their medical properties, as narcotics, tonics, eathartics, 
&e., and the plants aceording to the Nataral families to 
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which they belonged. ‘This has enabled me, in observations 
on the nature and distribution of the Word of the plains 
and mountains of Northern India,* to accompany them with 
remarks on the physical and medical properties of the 
different families of plants. 

, I trust I may be excused for entering into these dotnils, 
he they ave indispensable for proving that F took some 
trouble to make myself acquainted with the actual state of 
the Materia Medica of the East, and was thence enabled to 
pursue its history, ‘and to trace individual articles, even 
under varying names and in different languages, from the 
present to the earliest times. It is by these means that 
T have been able to pick up one or two of the lost links 
in the history of the science, 

I believe the object I have in view will be best effected 
by dividing the subject into the four heads of Persian, 
Arabian, Indian, and Greek Materia Medica, 

In the first I include not only the works composed in 
Persia, but also those which were written in that language in 
India, as the plan and sources of information of all ave the 
same, ‘Ihe period embraced by these authors is one of 
400 years; the latest and most copious of them is the 
author of the Mulhzun-al-Udwieh, or Storchouse of Medi- 
gines, written as late as the year 1769, and printed at 
Hoogly in 1824. The best known of the Persian works is the 
Ulfax-Udwieh, compiled by the Physician of the Mniperor 
Shah Jehan. This is little more than a catalogue, but is 
valuable as giving the synonyms in Arabic, Persian, aud 
Hindovee, in the Roman character, and from having been 
translated into English in 1798 by Mr. Gladwin, "The niost 
esteemed, however, of the Porgian works, is that called Z'oohft- 
ul Moomineen, written in the year 1669, hy Meer Mo- 
hummud Moomin, an inhabitant of ‘Tinkaboon, in the 


* Tlustintions of the Botany and othe: bauches vf the Natmal Listoy 
of the Himalayan Mountams, and of the Moi of Cushmers, 
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province of Mazenderan, on the 8.W, coast of the Caspian 
Sea. This author expressly mentions himself as the third 
in order of time,who had written on medieinesin the Persian 
language, the author of the Lkhtiarat Buddee having been 
the first; and he states having completed his work in the 
year of the Hegira 770, which is the year 1892 of the 
Christian eva, or 468 years from the present time, that is 
shortly after the close of the classic age of the School af 
Bagdad, Time will not permit that I should dwell at all 
on the contents of these works; but it is important to 
observe, that their several authors, in their respective Pre- 
faces, give the dates at which they wrote, as well as the 
sources whence they derived their mformation. ‘hese they; 
state to be theix own experience, and a long list of Arabiat 
authors, a& well as translations of several Indian ones. 
Vassing from the Persians, we come next in the ascend. 
ing series to the Arabs. They, we know, long held sway, 
and their works were considered of supreme authovily in 
all the medical schools of Europe, even to the exclusion of 
those of the Greoks, their masters. It is needless, therefore, 
lo refer to the merits ov demerits of Avicenna, Maly Abbas, 
Rhazes, Serapion, or Mesue, as there ave Uwelt upon in the 
several histories of medicine, The Arabs usually receive 
evedit for having advanced the sciences of Algcbya, Astro. 
homy, given origin to Chemistry, made some additions to 
Medicine, and unquestionably to our more immeilinte 
subject of Materia Medica; as many of the milder, and 
some of the more powerful purgatives, as well as some 
avomaties and stimulants, made their first. appearance, as 
far as we at present know, in the works of Arabian authors, 
The Arabian School is generally stated to have existed 
for 500 yenvs. It is necessary, therefore, if we wish to 
connect the history of the past with the present, to ascertain 
hy how many years the last of the Arabs preceded the firat 
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of the Persian authors, and also how soon the first of the 
former followed the last of the Grecks, This is the more 
necessary to be done, as he who closes the line, and is 
among the most celebrated in the East on the subject of 
Materia Medica, is unnoticed in our histories of medicine; 
probably from his works only existing in manuscript, 
But he was sufficiently celebrated to have attracted the 
notice of Gibbon, in his Decline and T'all of the Roman 
Empire, as well as of my late friend, Mr. Charles Mills, 
in his History of Muhammedanism, and has been one of 
the authors recommended to be translated by the Oriental 
Tyandation Committee. , This is Al-Beitar, frequently called 
Ibn-Beitar, who flourished in the thirteenth century, and is 
described as having traversed Africa, Arabia, and India, 
in prosecution of his favourite study of Plants, particularly 
‘those yielding medicinal substances. ITis MSS. are preserved 
in the Escurial (No. 834), and are said to contain notices of 
several thousand plants, and to have afforded considerable 
assistunce to the learned Bochart, in his work entitled Geo- 
graphia Sacra, in elucidating many of the plants, animals, 
and precious stones, mentioned in the Bible. Tis works, 
called Jama Ibn Beitay and Jama-Baghdadee, or Collection 
of Ibn-Beitar and of Bagdad, are constantly ‘quoted by 
the Persian authors on Materia Medica, His death is 
reported to have occurred in the year 1248, so as lo hnye 
preceded only by 120 years the publication of the first worl 
in the Persian language on Materia Medica, 

The Arabian School being well known to have originated 
in the munificent patronage of the sciences by the Caliphs 
of Bagdad, it is necessary only to allude to the first trans- 
lations from the Greek authors on Philosophy, Mathomaties, 
Astronomy, and Medicine, having been made about a.. 7465, 
or just five hundred years before the death of Ibn Beitar, 
during the Caliphate of Al-Mansor. "These translations 
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seem first to have been made into Syrine, and afterwards 
into the ‘Arabian Ianguage, by Christian Physicians 
of the School of Alexandria, resident, at Bagdad. These 
Christian Physicians were held in high estimation in the 
Court of Tlarun-al-Rashid, in consequence of having 
cured both himself of apoplexy, and au Igy ptian slave of 
gveat heauty of a dangerous illness, whieh had baflled the 
skill of the Arabian practitioners of medicine, But it was 
chiefly under the Caliphate of Ilarnu’s sceond son, Al- 
Mamoon, that Grecian science and medicine was made 
known to the Fastern World; as he, while holding the 
government of Khorassan, collected feamed men together 
from all countries, and formed them into a college, appwint- 
ing for their president, Jolm Mesue of Damascus, On 
his father complaining that so distinguished an honour 
had been conferred on a Christian, “Al Mamoon replied, 
“ T have made choice of Mesue, not as a teacher af reli- 
gion, but as an able preceptor in useful sciences and arts; 
and ny father well knows, that the most Jeamed men, aud. 
the most skilful artists in his dominions, ave Jews aud 
Christians.” On succeeding to the Caliphate, Al-Mamoou 
employed the learned men whom he had collected in making 
translations of the works of Avistotle, Muclid, Plolemy, 
Hippoerates, Galen, and Dioscorides. "Mat tho Arabs 
were still unable to procéed without the assistmeo of 
Christians, is evident fron) the physician Lfonain being the 
principal person employed, of whom it is related, that being 
threatened with death for refusing to prepare a poison, 
and being asked what prevented his compliance with the 
Culiph’s command, ‘answered, « lwo things, ny velipion 
and my profession ; my religion, which commands me to do 
good to my enemies, and my profession, which was ineti- 
tuted purely for the benelit of mankind.” 

From the Arabs we pass naturally to the Greeks, whom 
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they so closely followed both in time and as disciples, But 
it is requisite to distinguish those of the Greck authors, as 
Actuarius and Myrepsus, who wrote in the twelfth and 
thirteenth centuries, and were therefore subsequent to the 
chief of the Arabs; to whom it would not be difficult to 
prove they are largely indebted for their improved Materia 
Medica and Pharmacy. T'vom these we ascend readily to 
Paulus Aigineta, who wrote at the beginning of the soyenth 
century, and thence to Alexander Trallianus in the sixth, 
J&tius in the fifth, and from him to Oribasius, who wrote 
in the fourth century. Many of these are usually despised 
as being mere compilers; but besides the actual additions 
that some of them made to the science, the production of 
their works before the inventiontof printing must have been 
positively useful in more extensively diffusing the science of 
their more able predecessors, But as studying Materia 
Medica, and anxious to trace the history of a drug from 
recent to ancient times, or vice versa, we shall not com. 
plain of their compilations, except when they are imperfect, 
since they but serve to connect more closely the several links 
of the chain of authors, which extends from ancient to 
modern times, 

Glancing for an instant at the continued existence of the 
Alexandrian School, from the times of Evasistratus and 
Herophilus, 800 years before the Christian era, to that of 
the Arabs, as accounting for the frequent appearance of 
Egyptian remedies among the articles of Materia Medicas 
we should next trace the Greek authors,from Oribasits to 
Galen in the second centur sand from him to Dioscorides, 
the most copious author on the Materia Medica of tho 
ancients. He probably lived in the first century, as he is 
ey quoted by Galen, and may therefore have been a 
contemporary of Pliny; from whom, as well as Celsus, we 
obtain a knowledge of the Materia Medica and Pharmacy 
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of the Romans Prior to Dioseorides, we have only 
Theophrastus,’ who, having died 284 years before the 
Christian cra, gives us, in his works on Plants and Mine- 
rals, some of the carliest accounts of two of the kingcloms 
of nature, as Aristotle, who shortly preceded him, does of 
the third. ‘'Lhis age is subsequent only by a century to 
that of the “ Mather of Medicine,” whose Materia Medica 
can, I believe, be best ascertained, by first identifying that 
of his successors. 

In this long enumeration of authors, who, in conjunction 
with medicine, have treated also of. Materin Medica, 
the chain of connexion is upon the whole so complete, 
that I have found it impossible to fix upon an appropriate 
place for treating of the Iindoo Materia Medien 
authors; as these, like the writers on every other subject 
among this extraordinary people, ave without any other 
than their fabulous chronology by which we may even 
approximatively ascertain the age in which they lived. We 
have, however, scen that the Persian authors at present In 
use in India, acknowledge having derived their information 
both from Indian and Arabian sourees 3 and the latter we 
know have copied or appropriated what they possessed in 
translation from the Greeks, he Persian Materia Medien, 
we shall nol, therefore, be’surprised at finding is one of the 
most copious; as it is one of the most valuable, for tracing 
the history of the several drugs which have been in use ii! 
the Old World, from the most ancient to the present times: 
of these many still form some of the most important articles 
of our Materia Medica, Taving, in the course of my 
investigations, reforred what I found deseribed as much as 
possible to both their Greek snd Arabian originals, T have 
been able to form almost a complete circle of reference 
from one to the other, and thus, in a great measure, (o 
ascertain what was original aud what was copied in each. 
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Though the literature of his profession should never be 
a matter of indifference to any of its members, yct, as 
it was in the performance of a public duty, and not 
from any blind devotion to the dictates of antiquity, or 
especial love foy the science of weighing words, that I 
was led to these investigations, so T endeavoured to identify 
the things I found named and described. The results 
would fill a volume, as may be seen by the MSS, -on the 
table: the specimens which illustrate them are in the 
Museum. I can here adduce only a few instances to 
shew the nature of the information which has been, and 
may still be obtained, by perseverance in such inquiries. 

The moie common and well-known products of the Jast, 
noticed in ancient aythors, it is unnecessary to mention ; 
but there are others, which ave equally described as the 
produce of India, , but which have remained in uncertainty, 
or entirely undetermined. Of these, the Lyciwm indicum 
(avmov Ivdizor, Diose.) may be given as an instance: this I 
found to he the extract, culled rusot, of species of Berberis 
(B. Lycium, nob. and others), én use in India at the present 
day, as in ancient times; to this the name lifyon Cus!) 
is applied as the Greek term; which differs from dihyan 
Cuyts)) or Auxiov only by a diaciticnl point. ‘Io Cassia 
Absus the name alcakalis (axaxans, Diose 1. ¢. 119) is 
applied: and the seed of Ceesalpinia Bondue ia piven 
as one of the kinds of Eagle Stone or Aftites of the Ancients, 
‘Lupin Seeds may be obtained in the bazars of India in the 
present day under the name of doormus, evidently a‘ corrup- 
tion of Sepuos. Theleaves of Cinnamamem albiflorum and 
Fammaia, which are analogous to the Bay-leaf of Hurope, 
have malaéroon assigned as a Greck name; apparently a 
coffuption of Malabathrum, The Hemp (Cannabis sativa) 
though probably originally an Asiatic plant, has finnabis, 
as well as dephrunus, assigned as its Greck, and Ainnzh 
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as ils Avabié names. In the lator language it has, in 
addition, a variety of other names derived from ils inloxi-’ 
cating prepertics, ns “ increaser, of pleasure,“ cententer 
of friendship,”—~excilerof desire,” —* leaf of delusion,” &e. 
Tlence it has by some been’ thought to bo the so-anuch- 
disputed Nepenthes of Tomer, The Aeorw’ Calamus 
Canaposs Diose,) sometimes called the only aromatic of Kuo 
pean countries, is equally common in many paris of India, 
and has in Persian works akorop piven as its Greek appel- 


lation. 
As Dioscovides has three kinds of Nard, the Celtic, 


Mountain, and that which is simply called vapdes, including 
the two vayietics of, Syrian and Tndian; 50, in Persian 
works derived from the Arabic, we have Stenabel or Nerden 
wicletee s Stunbul gibudiee (i.e, mountain) 3 and Srenbrd- 
kindee or Indian Nard, For this the synonymes given 
are, Greek, Narden; Latin, Nardum; Arabic, Sunbul- 
al-tecb, ov fragrant Nard; and, Uindee, Bulear and 
Jatamasce. The lattey,is the Songerif,,and (he former 
the common IJindgostance name; Lut under both names 
I obtained the hairy spile-like roots of Nurdastachys 
Jatamansi, With this has often been confounded another 
far-famed aromatic of Eastern ¢limes, that is, the true 
Calamus’ avomatious, xarapos apaparines of Dioseorides, 
said by him to grow in India” ‘This he deseribes imme. 

diately after oyivos, which is translated Odoratus juno, 
a produce of Africa and Arabia, and generally acknow-- 
ledged by botanists to be Andropogon Schconunthus, or 
Lemon-grass, a native both of Arebia,and India, perhaps of 
Africa, The Calamus aromaticus immeiliately following 
this, stated to he also a native of India, and amohg other uses 
being mixed with ointments on account of its odour 5 appears 
to ine to have been a plant allied to the former. Mentse] 

(lud. Nom. Plant, Multilinguis), gives Rarapos axotvos UR 
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one of its synonymes. It Is thought also to be “ the swect 
‘eane,” and * the rich aromiti¢ reed from a far country,” of 
Sot iptuies where it is spoken of ay costly, and as applied to 
sacred ses, There is no plant which more closely evincides 
with every thing that is required; that is, correspondence 
in description; analogy to Zyivos; the possession of remark- 
able fragrance and stimulant properties ; being costly and 
the produce of a far country; than the plant which yiclds 
the fragrant giass-oil of Namur (Cal, Med. Trans, vol. 1. 
p- 867). This oil has bem ahendy described by Mr. 
Hatchett, (On the Spikenard of the Ancients), who refers 
it to Andropogon Iwarancusa. It is derived, howover, 
ag appems by specimens in my possession, from a different 
plant; to which, believing it to be a nety species, I have 
given the name of Andropogon Calamus Arvomaficus, — - 
It has frequently excited surprise, that the Arabs, so 
long a nation of warriors, and warriors hostile to lite, 
rature, should so rapidly have become bofh the patrons 
and cultivators 6f science, Study of the originals, how- 
ever, soon revealed that the light with which they so 
long shone, was borrowed from a Western source. But 
it was to be expected, that any people of the Fast 
would display some scintillations of genius, even though 
lighting their torches: at the declining sun of Grecian 
science, as they had lent some.of the earliest rays to assist 
its early rising. And accordingly we find that the Arabs 
have received credit for advancing several of the sciences, 
as well as that which is to be the object of-our studies, 
‘Knowing, as we now do, the Jaws which regulate the 
Geographical distribution of plants, ‘and how much some 
fafnilies ave confined to particular latitudes and climates; 
we cannot but observe, in examining the accessions made to 
Materia Medica by the Arabs of Bagdad, that mauy of the 
separate substances now known to be the produce of 
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India, dr the Tropical Islands, are those for which Araby the 
Lappy 0 long recoived the credit, as woll as the affix to its 
name, These tropical productions could therefore be knowit 
to northern nations by the yeans of commerce only, or by 
the medium of travellers to'or from thosg distant regions, 

Since it waa not the custom in those days, ‘as now, to 
explore unknown or yninhabited countries, for the purpose 
of fuvestigating their products, their becoming articles of 
commerce, ha the subjects of ‘communicition to distant 
countries, presupposes an investigation of their properties 
by a resident people, willing and able to originate such 
inquiries, ‘That India was peopled at a very euly peridd, 
we have the concurring testimony of every ancient history: 
that its inhabitants were refined and intellectual, we have 
proofs in the sublimity of some of” their carly hymns, 
the truth and beauty of much of their poctry, the subtlety 
of their philosophers, and their advances in science; all 
evineing the conjunction of, powers of observation with 
those of generalisation. We cannot, therefore, suppose 
that among so observant a people, medicine was unstudied, 
ov the means of’ alleviating disea% undiscovered, Accar- 
dingly, we find ‘that these subjects were far fiom being 
neglected, and “that works were wrilten, which are still 
in existence, on stich subjects; though i¢ is diffiedlt, 
if not impossible, to assign the age at which they were 
composed, From the statement of Professor Wilson, to 
which I shall immédiately have occasion more povticularly 
to refer, we Icarn that; the work ascribed to” Chara is 
the most ancient, but the Sereda, which ranks the 
second in antiquity, is decidedly the first in merit, 

That the Arabs wore familiar with many ol the produets 
of India, is sufficiently well known, but that they were ever 
acquainted with any of its authors on medicine, I have never 
seen stated ; though Yehope to be able to prove the fact. T 
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will not, for this purpose, select their descriptions of cithor 
the Cocoa or Betel-nut; * Mace, Nutineg, ‘amarind, 
Cloves, or Cinnamon ; Agallochuin, that is Agila or Eagle. 
and Sandal-woods; Ginger, Qardamoms, or the different 
kinds of Pepper : nor even such medicinal articles as Sene- 
carpus Anacurdium; Ipomea caerulea, called granum 
indicum s or dund, the Croton Tighium ; nor what would of 
itself be sufficient to prove that the Arabs had some other 
means than commerce, of * Requiring a knowledge of Yndian 
Materia Medica; though one of ‘those which first roused my 
own attention to the subject: I mean the Deodur, Phius 
Deodara, considered a discovery of modern times, but 
which is described by Avicemia under its Sanscrit name: 
where he says that detwdar, “est ex genere abhel (juniperus), 
que dicitur ‘pinus Inda; et syr diudar est ojus Jac,” that 
is, turpentine. As this tree grows at considerable cleva- 
tions in the interior of the Himalaya, it could only have 
been known to the Arabs through EHindoos, or their works, 

Instead of these I take the instance which’ has ulveady 
beech adduced by Dr. Friend, to prove that the later Greek 
authors, as Actuarius antl Myrepsus, had agcess to some of 
the' Arab works; namely, the different kinds of Myro- 
balans, of which Dy, I's observes: “ What Actuarjus says 
of the composition of all these sorts, which is galled 7ryphala, 
or rather Tryphera parva, is exactly the same we meet with 
in Serapion and Mesue (whom he calls the barbarous wise 
ane), and is recomuiended by them in the very same 
egses,” ” (History of Medicine, 1. p. 278.) It is remarkable 
that not only are all the constiluents of this preparation 
products of India, but-the name of the compound itself is 
Sanscrit, and Sanscrit not only in use in ancient, bul alzo 
in present times, ‘I'hus the three kinds of Myrobalans 
alluded to, the black, yellow, and Chebulic, ave the produce 
of Terminalia Chebula; while the fourth, or Beher ra, if’ that 
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of J. Belleviea, all, belonging to the tropical, family ot 
Combretacece. "Che fifth, or Emblic Myrobalans, is the 
finit of Phyllanthus Emblica, now Emblica officinalis, 
which ig equally Indio. ‘That the name Zriphala is in 
use in India at present, may be seen in Shakespeare's 
Hindoostance Dictionary, where ghe word finphala is 
marked asSanserit, and explained as the nameofa medicine, 
composed of the three Myrobalans. Chat it was similarly 
used in former times, may be scon in the Amera-Cosha, v 
Sanscrit Dictionary, considered as haviig been conrposed. 
at the beginning of the Christian era; and also itt 
Professor Wilson’s paper om Leprosy, as known ‘ta the 
TTindoos, in the first volume of the Transactions of the 
Medical Society of - Calcutta, p. 88, where a pteseription is 
given from Susruta, of which Y'riphade forms’ one of the 
ingredien(s, and: is translated ag the Zire Myrobalans. 
This evidence might almost be considered -sufticient, lo 
prove my point :' but on referring to a translation of ane 
of the earlicat of the Arab authors, that is, Serapion, I 
find, under the head De Mirobalunis,, the earliest of the 
Hindoo physicians, Charak, actually referred ta by name, 
But as there is uo che in Arabic, we have a slight change 
in the name, (in the same way as the Sanserit mocha was 
converted by the Arabs into mos, whenee ow Jfusd sepi- 
entum, ov mocha of the Brathmans), as ¢ Jit MLaroh indies 
dixit in mirobalanis universaliter mirobalani sunt calidi ot 
stiptict, et expelluint stercora ventris, ef corroborant sensus 
omnes, ct memoriam, et sensum, et conferunt lepre; et colice, 
et emoroidibus antiquis, et soda et ydropisi 5 et induennt 
nauseam et vommitum :” and, again, under Ufe head De 
emblicis e¢ belliricis, that these, according to “ Marcha 
indus calefaciunt et sunt domini medicinarum.” In Ayi- 
cenna, seb emblico, we have a similar reference, but the 
name differently written, as © npud Seirale ddim.” Sa, in 
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Rhazes, who was prior to Avicenna, we have in the 
article De Embligo; “ Znquit Searae indianus ;” and in 
that De Zingibere,, « Dixit Serac.” But in the article 
De Allio, another Indian author is quoted, whom I haye 
not becn able yét to trace out—* dit Sindifar (in another 
place written oy Dixit Sindichar”), indianus valet contra 
ventositatem.” 

The Arabs were not, however, always satisfied with merely 
referring: to the opinions of these Indian authors, but as 
they frequently copied from: the Greeks, so have they 
sometimes condescended to borrow from the’IIindoos, ‘To 
illustrate this, I select a subject from the animal. kingdom, 
but still confining myself to the class of remedies, Profesror 
‘Wilson, in his notice respecting the medical and surgical 
sciences of the Hindoos, pyblished in the Oriental Magn- 
zine, to be immediately more partieularly referred to, says, 
* Much pains, and perhaps to but little good purpose, were 
bestowed upon the subject of leeches, It is snid’that there 
are twelve sovts, of which six'are venomous ; thoy are thus 
enumerated :—The six poisonous leeches are, the forishna, or 
black and two-lended ; the karbura, the large-hellied leech, 
with a scaly hide; the glagarda, the hairy lecth; the 
indrayudha, which is vatieghted Uke a rainbow, whence its | 
name; the semudrika, which is striped yellow and black ; 
and the gobandana, The bitds of these produce excessive 
irritation, great itching, heat, and pain, spasms, sickness and 
syncope; and that of the indrayudha, even death.” > Ont 
referring to the chapter of Avicenna, * De Sanguisugis,” 
and ‘considering the double translation that the original has 
undergone, the coincidence is remarkable ; ‘for Avicenna 
says, “ Indi diverunt quod in quarundam sanguisugarum 
natura existit yenenositas: ab eis igitur cavendum est, que 
sunt ex genere magna habentium capita, et quarum colores 
sunt antimoniales “ét nigra: :.aut quarum color ost viridis : 
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aut que sunt Ianuginem habentes ct sintiles (mamaheigi) 
et super quas existunt fila colotis Inguli: é quavum ae 
similatur (almebacalbum). ‘This is translated « ividi” iy 
the margin, where Rhazes is referred to; “quasi omnia 
exeepta sunt”: he therefore must also-have been acquainted, 
ag‘indeed we have already seen was the case, with the 
Hindoo authors on Medicine. e 

Though not unwilling, because I believe it Jeads to truth, 
to pluck a few more plumes from those who heated thelr 
baths with the librar y of Alexandria, and littered their 
horses with leaves from the books of Bokhara, I feel T 
must not wander into other subjects, though I may (ouch 
tuupon one, which is connected with our own, Having 
proved that the Arabs had access to some parts of these 
two Hindoo works, wo aro entitled’ to conclude that they 
had so to all, and to infer thatas:in' the .casca we have 
cited, so would they be likely to be indebted for any other 
new informatjon which these contained, But this will dgprive 
them of the honour of originating a branch of science which 
has always heen allowed them, though I do not know that 
they have ever claimed it themselves 5 indeed, Geber, their 
earliest Chemist, expressly states, that he acquired bis 
science from aneient sagest® * That the Lindoos were aunrongs” 
these, T think we may safely conclude, as Professor’ Wilson, 
informs:us, that the seventh division of the Ayur Vedo 
(a work from which the above quofations were taken), is 
“ Rasayuna, or Chemistry, or, moré correctly, Alchemy ; as 
tho chief ond of the chemicul combinations it ‘describes, 
and which gre mostly¢inctallurgic, is the discovery of the 
universal metticine—the elixir thal was to render health 
permanent, and life perpetual.” But as no Iindoo work 


* Totam nostram motallorum tiqnsmutanderum reientinm, quan ox 
Abels auiiquerum philosopharam ablraviamts,. conyptiationa diverse, te 
“noatiia yoluminilus, hic in unum summa aetligimus,—QGeber Aleh. caps ds 
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on‘ this subject has "yet been translated, I am unable at 
‘present to prove directly, how much he was indebted to 
Hindoo quthovities, Of these, the subject is the sante, and 
treated of in thé works which, as we have seen, were 
lntown to Arab authors; the style, also, as I am informed 
by Professor Wilson, is exactly the same, and cnigmatical, 
like that of the old alchemists; thus similar to the well- 
known passage of “ Bring me the six Iepers that I may 
cleanse them ;” there ocem's in these ancient works of the 
Hindoos, “ Bring me the cow that I may take, off its skin.” 
+ Fvom other sources, however, we know, that the Eindoos 
have long been acquainted with many chemical substances, 
as well ag that they have practised many chemical arts. 
Looking to the different substances which were known to 
the Arabs, and some f which they are supposed first to 
have made known, and@taking chiefly as our guide, Dy, 
Thomson’s History: of Chemistry, and the chapter’ entitled 
Chemistry of the Arabians, we shall find reason, I think} 
to conclude, that many of these substances must have been 
previously well known to the Ifindoos: ag common aryl 
rock salt; the formey, evaporated, as now, from son~waler, 
in the Bay of Bengal ; the latter abundant in the salt 
rocké of the Punjab, Borat was, probably obtained in 
former times, as at the present day from Tibet. +, Saltpetre 
must long before the time of the Arabs have beeh washed 
out of the soil, as it is in the present day, and was 
required for making the five-works; for which the Indians 
have long heen famous. Sulphate of Soda (Jsharee muttec), 
they are in the’ présent day well, acquainted with, and 
obtain by similar means, Alush is made in “Cutch, from 
an alin earth; it is in constant usc by the Iindoos in 
a variety of arts as well as in medicine; and its Sanserit 
name, Phithera, begins with a letter which is wanting in 
the Arabic alphabet, Sal Ammoniac must have Deer 
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familiar to the Tlindoos, ever since they have burnt bricks, 
as they now do, with the manure of animals; as some 
may usually be found erystallized at the unburnt extre- 
mity of the kiln. The Ugyptians obtained it from the 
soot of the same kind of fuel: the Sanserit name Nuosadur 
4s that, moreover, under whieh it is described by Arabian 
authors. Lime they have Jong known, how to obtain, 
hy burning not only limestone, but also shells and corals. 
Charcoal and Sulphur they were carly acquainted with: 

the former they obtain from a variety of plants, and value 
that. of cach, according to the purposes for which ‘it is 
required. JJence the IIindoos muat have had the chief 
means for preparing many chemical. products, 

The alkalies even must. have been known to the Iindoos: 
as splts from the ashes of several vegetables, and caustics 
made from them, are mentioned in the works to which the 
Arabs had access, ‘The ashes of Musa sapientum and of 
Butea frondaga, most frequently mentioned for medicinal 
purposes, must have afforded them 2 carbonate of Potash ; 
“while the incineration of the Salsolas and Salicornias on the 
coasts of the Peninsula, and the shores of the salt lakes of 
North-western India, must in former, as in the present days, 
havo afforded them a Carbonate of ‘Soda; which is also 
found effloresced on the soil in some parts of their country, 

The Sanserit name of this substance being sajila, aud 
the common Tlindee ones sajjé mcdttee and sajji loon, that 
is, sayji-carth and sajji-salty it is remarkable that it should 
be described. in Geber by the name of saginten vitri, The 

“latter evidently 1efors to its use in glass-making, at art long 
known to thg Ilindoos ; and sayimen is a corrupted form 
of sajfiloon or sajjinoon; sall of spgji, which may be the 
original of sax and soda, as k,har and Iehari may be of 
kati. Geber having been acquainted with the method 
of rendering these carbonates caustic by means of quick 
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lime; it is more than probable that Une Iindaos were not 
ignorant of the process, as directions are given in their 
writings for obviating the effects, when too powerful, of the 

» caustics made from these salts. I'rom Dr, Ainslie, we learn 
that a formula is contained in their works (of the date of 
which I am ignorant) for making ammonia, which the 
Tamools call navachara acranum, and the Dukhunces 
: jy soongneh, evidently derived from,soongna, to smell, 
Dr, Ainslie informs us, that it is prescribed only as a local 
stimulant ‘to the nose, in Janguors, fainting fils, and 
hysterics.” 

The acids, also, which Geber has noticed, are found in 
Windoo works, though I am unacquainted with the dates 
when these wore written; but the differences in the processes 
indicate independence of investigation, if not of origin, 
Vinegar was known i in very ancient times; but Sulphuric 
acid, which Geber obtained by distilling alum with a strong 
heat; the Tamool Vytians (physicians) prepare by burning 
sulphur with a small portion of nitre, in strong earthen 
vessels, and call Gunduk ka atte, essence of sulphur. 
Nifric acid, which Geber called dissolving water, and made 
by putting, into an alembic Ibj of sulphate of iron of 
Cyprus, d1b. af saltpetre, and 41b. of alum of Jumani 
(Yemeni #), the Hindoos prepare by mixing together salt~ 
petre, alum, and a portion of the liquor wrung out of cloths, 
spread over plants of Cicer arietingem (the chick pea or 
common gram of India), When the cloths become moistened 
by the deposition of dew, they more readily absorl the 
acid (or aciduldus salt), which the plants secrete so abun- 
dantly on the surface of their leaves and shoots, and which 

* The process adopted by the Uindoos, as given by Dr. Ainslio (Mat, 
Med, of India, I. p. 367) for making ammonta, is the following —‘Take of 
navacharum (snl ammoniae) one pollum, simile chunamboo (chalk) two 


pollums; dry the iyo ingredients caicfully, then mix them and sublime 
with a stiong heat. 
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was ascertained by Vauquelin to consist of oxalic and acetic 
acids: the former may be useful in decomposing the nitrate 
of lime which’ is so frequently mixed with nitrate of 
potass, Nitro-muriatic acid, which the Arabs made by 
acting on sal ‘ammoniac with nitric acid, rnd which 
they “employed in dissdlving gold, and called aqua résin, 
I ‘have seen no notice of in the portions translated from 
Iindoo ‘works; but this is probably contained ih the 
chapter of Susruta, describing the metallurgic arts 

* for making the elixir of life. But Muriatie acid, which 
Dr, Thomson does not mention’as included in Gebvr’s work, 
the Hindoos make by mixing together common salt and 
alum, previously well dried and pounded; they then add 
some of. the above-mentioned acid liquor of the Cicer 
avietineem, and distil until the whole of the murialic acid is 
disengaged and condensed in the reeciver. 

The metals, or at least those known to all the civilized 
nations of antiquity, were also known to the Iindoos, as 
well as to the Arabs, and gold, silver, copper, iron, lead, 
tin, and mercury, ave mehtioncd in the mara Cosha. 
But in strictly*medical works, we-huve also notices of 
antimony and of arsenic, with indications of their know. 
ledge of the ores of zine, Indeed, one Sanserit work 
is mentioned, Lasarutnw Samovchayem, which trents of 
the medicines prepared with quicksilver, arsenic, and nine 
other metals (dinsl, Mat. Med. IT. p.494) ; and though 
we have no notice of their dissolving these in the acids 
with which they were acquainted,’ this may, perheps, be 
owing to those parts of their works not having yet been 
translated. But the oxides of several metals, us of 
copper, iron, lead, tin, and zine, they were well'aequainted 
with, and used medicinally: of lead, we find mention 
of both the red oxide and of litharge. With the aulphurets 
of iron, copper, antimony, mercury, and arsenic, both 
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realgar aud orpiment, they have loug been familiar, Among 
the salts of the metals, we find the sulphates of copper, of 
zine, and of iron, and of the latter, the rd distinguished 
from the green: the diacetate of copper, and the carbonates 
of lead and of iron, are not only mentioned in their works, 
but*used medicinally, If we had time, wo might shew 
that some of the names by which these articles are indicated 
ave of ITindoo origin ; as Tutia, which occurs in Geber, but 
is not ‘explained by Dr. Thomson; and Afisy, which is 
mentioned by both Greek and Arabian authors. 

That the stibstances indicated in these ancient works, 
were actually such as what we now understand by the 
English names we have assigned, is proved, as well by 
“the. names under which we can, and T have procured 
them in the bazars of India, as by the processes which 
are given for making them. So that it was not merely 
because’ some were found within the limits of their terri- 
tory, that the IIindoos became acquainted with these 
substances ; which, though a strong argument to show that 
they must have been acquainted with a substance, before it 
could have beep sexported to forcign' countries; yet 
would have proved little towards their originating, or 
at least cultivating, chemistr y prior’ to the Arabs, if we had 
not had some chemical processes to which we could confi- 
dently point. ‘huss as in the ease of the acids and 
alkalies, we here see the formation of oxides,'in the 
directions for making the oxide of zines of a sulphurel, 
in those of mercury or Aiptitious cinnabars and. still more 
interesting are the processes for making a kind of calomel, 
as well as of corrosive sublimate. In these a sulphuret is 
first’ formed by mixing quicksilver with fused sulphwrs 
a layer of the black powder, which is thus obtained, is 
then placed over Another" of common salt, in a vessel half 
filled with'small bricks ; over this another vonsal is clivected 
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to be luted. ‘These are to be then placed over a strong fire 
for twelve hours; when cool, the muriates will bo found in 
the uppermost. (Ainslie and Fleming.) 

As the above substances are all noticed and deseribdd in 
medical works, we may | conclude that they were so only for 
medical purposes. ‘Though the ancient Greeks and Romans 
used many metallic substances as external applications, 
it is generally supposed that the Araby were the first 
to prescribe them internally, Le Clore, indeed, says, that 
the first physicians in Europe, who used mereury, lived in 
the fifteenth century, and were indueed to do so from 
yeading the works of Mesue, But in the works of Charak 
and Susruta, to whieh, as has been proved, the earliest of 
the Arabs had access, we find numerous metullic substances 
diregtcd to be given internally; as oxide of iron, with 
ginger and cimamon as a tonics the xust in enehexy, and 
the sulphate in dropsy, Aysenie they prescribed not only 
in leprosy, and probably other cutancous affections, but 
the oxide (arsenious acid) has long been with them -a 
favourite and most efficacious remedy, iv conjunction with 
pepper and aromatics, for the curceof intermittent fevers. 
Moreury appears to have been externally employed in 
the time of Pliny, as in his work occurs the remarkable 
passage (lib, xxxiif, cap. 8): “ Omnia que de minio in 
medicines usu traduntur, temeraria arbilror : prieterquam 
fortassis illito capite ventreve sanguinem sistendum, dum 
ne quid penetret in viscera, as vulnus attingats, aliter 
utendum non equidem censeam.” But the Tindoos have 
from very carly times been in the habit of prescribing the 
sulphuret in the form of fumigation; and tho prepara 
tions which we consider equivalent to calomel’ and to 
corrosive sublimate, in the form of pills eontbined with 
sugar, pepper, and aromatics; in a preat variety of aflec- 
tions and to the extent of caciting salivation, 
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From the positive directions respecting the formation of 
hese several substances, we sec that the [indoos must 
aaye been acquainted with several chemical processes, as 
olution and evaporation, calcination and sublimation. 
Distillation they have for ages practised, Mix Matchett, 
eferring to Mr. Kicr’s paper on the method of distillation, 
is employed by the natives of Chatra, in Ramgur, and 
vhich is exactly the same as practised all over India; 
ias already observed, that the antiquity and generality 
f the practice, and the rude simplicity of the contrivance, 
tamp the originality of the invention, and tend to confirm 
he claim of the people of India to the discovery of the 
rt of distillation, Simple as is their apparatus, they distil 
vith it two of the most fragrant of essences, the atur of 
oses, and the oil of sweet calamus, or fragrant prass-oil 
f Namur, That the Hindoos also practise déstillatio 
ier. descensum, may bé seen in their mode of preparing 
che empyreumatic oil, called olewm nigrum, from the 
seeds of Celastrus nutans (malkungnee), deseribed in 
Mr. Malcolmson’s able Prize Hesay on the Iistory and 
Treatment of Bertberi; which he and others found the 
most efficacious remedy in that intractable complaint. 

Independent, however, of notices in thelr medical 
works, of the knowledge which the Hindoos possessed of 
many chemical processes; we might have inferred that 
they must have been acquainted with some, at least; 
from the high antiquity among them of many chemical arts, 
such as bleaching, dycing, calico-printing, tanning, soap, 
and glass-making. The invention of gunpowder and of 
fireworks has often been assigned them. Working in 
metals they have long been famous for; their slecl acquired 
so great celebrity at an early period, as to have passed 
into a proverb among. the Persians, where fouladee hind 
indicates steel of the best quality; and juwabee hind, « 
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an Indian answer, means a cut with a sword made of 
Indian steel, Their works in copper and brass carly 
attained perfection, and many of their nicer manufactures 
in gold and silver still continue to’ be admired for delicacy 
and beauty. ‘Chis may, perhaps, be ascribed to that fineness 
of touch, which enabled them, in remote antiquily, to 
weave cottons and muslins of such unrivalled delicacy of 
texture, as to be sought for to clothe the kings and ptiests 
of Iigypt, as well as those of the Holy Land. 

Being satislicd of’ the existence of these Sanscrit medical 
works, at a period antecedent to the Arabs, it would no 
doubt be interesting to know something more of their 
contents. But no complete work, and few passages, have 
yet been translated into any European language. Owing, 
however, to the exertions of a gentleman, with whom Lam 
proud to have been associated in the same service, who 
was long President of the Medical Socicty of Calcutta, 
and is now Professor of Sanscrit in the University of 
Oxford,—I need hardly add’ the name of Mornce Wayman 
Wilson,—we are able to get a glimpse of the contents of 
the works of Charak and of Susrnta, (v. Cale. Oriant. 
Magaz. 1823; and On Leprosy, as known to the ITindovs, 
Calo. Med. Trans, vol. i.) "The antiquily of the Sanserit 
language is now well known, and Oriental scholars have 
shown its “affinity with many ancient and modern languages 
of Europe and Western Asia, as the Zend, the Greek and 
Latin, the Sclavonic, and Germanic languages.” Of the 
estimation in which these medical works were held in other 
than the northern provinces of India, wo, have the proofs 
in the care and frequency with which thoy were trans- 
lated into the languages of those parts, as Tamul on one 
hand, and the ‘Yibetan on the other. The former is 
described as “ entirely distincl, and occupying nearly as 
conspicuous a rank among the languages of the Peninsula, 
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as the Sanscrit docs among those of the northein provinces, 
as from it have been derived the ‘I'cloogoo, Malayalan, 
and Canarese languages,” This it is necessary to know, 

in order to appreciate the value of the few tivmslations 

which we possess of Medical works fiom the Lamuls as the 
first section of the Kalpastanum, which is a kind of eom- 
pendium of the general rules of Pharmacy; and an abstract 
of another Indian Treatise of Medicine, published by Dr. 
Teyne, in his Tracts on India, p. 125-171, where ho states 
that * most Uindoo works of any note have been originally 
written in Sansorit, from which they have been tvanslated 
into the modern dialects, as Tamul; ‘Telinga,” &o, A. fow 
passages have also been published by Dr. Ainslie, in his 
Materia Medica of India, from the works of the Magha 
Reesha, or Saint Aghusticr or Agastya, who is' usunlly 
considered as fhe representative of the introduction off 
Sanscrit Literature into the Peninsula of India, and who 
must be of consideiable antiquity, as “he is named in the 
Ramayana, the oldest work most probubly in the profane 
literature of the Hindoas” (Wilson), In addition to thesr, 

we haye lately had published in English:(Journ, Asiat, Soa. 
of Caleutta, iv. p.1), by the eclebrated Hungarion traveller, 
Gsoma de Koros, a Synopsis of a Tibetan work on 
Medicine, of which the contents, he informs us, like that 
of the whole: of Tibetan literature, has been derived 
from Sansovit in the eighth century, 

Thom such sources, I find that the Ilindoas, like ancient, 
as well as modern practitioncis every where excopt in largo 
towns, practised all bianches of the profession. In their 
works, therefore, we find notices in all departments of 
medicine ; instances of which I have not time to adduees 
but it may be sufficient to mention that, with much 
fanciful Anatomy, imaginative Physiology, and absurd 
attention to numbers, there are accounts of Poisons md 
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theirAntidotes ; mention of, the Diseases of Women and 
Childrens with valuable notices relating to Surgorys Medi- 
cine, Materia Medica, and Pharmacy, 

It will no doubt excite surprise, to find among the great 
operations of these ancient surgeons, those of Lithotomy 
and the exttiaction of the Fetus ex utero; and that no 
loss than 127 surgical instruments aro described y- their 
works. But I think the Professor of Surgery will ngtoc 
with them when they declare, that tho first, hast, and 
vhost important of all implements, is the hand,” and 
cannot but be pleased to have his branch of the profession 
described, as “ the first and best of the medical sciences, 
less liable than any other to the fallacies of eonjectural and 
inferential practices, pwe in itself, perpetual in its appli. 
cnbility, the worthy produce of Heaven, and certain, source 
of fame,” 

With respect to Medicine, there are descriptions of the 
number, the origin and seat of discages, with Lheir symptoms, 
diagnosis and prognosis; aceémpanied, of course, with 
copious instructions respecting dict and treatment, Distine- 
tions ave drawn between a theoretical and practical, and 
observations made,’ as well on the character ax on tho 
daties of a Physician. Passages on the latter subjects 
having becit translated, (onc of which I owe to tho kindness 
of Profossor Wilgon,) it will be sven, from bin verbatin 
tvanslation, that those carly ITindaos had no contemptible 
ideas on the subject: 

» “Daving completed the nuispensamie course of study, 
practice js then to be as indisponsnbly acquired ; for he, who 
1s versed in both, desetves to be honoured. as the chief of 
physicians, As it is said (verse), he who is.aequainted with 
the since of medicine only from sud ying the books which 
treat of it, and ig not well grounded in‘ the practice alsa, is 
bewildered awhenygalled upon to attend the sick, like a 
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coward in the day of battle. He who engages in practice, 
presumptuously disregarding written science, is held in no 
estimation by the yirtuous, and merits death from the King. 
Both these desctiptions of persons are unskilful, incom- 
petent in their profession, possessed of only one branch of 
the necessary qualifications, like birds wilh but one wing. 
The medicaments, which contain within them the properties 
of ambrosia, are ns sharp weapons, the deadly thunderbolt, 
or fatal poisons when administered by the ignorant ;—let 
no such man be trusted. He, who, imperfectly master of 
his profession, treats maladies which require cither medi- 
cines or the knife, murders his patients—the vile practi- 
tioner! through his own cupidity, amd the fault of the 
ruling authority. But he, who is conversant with both 
theory, antl practice, is competent to attain the object of 
his professional career, borne onwards like a war-chariot on 
two wheels through, the ranks of the enemy.” 

With respect to Diagnosis, we are told that “ the phy- 
sician should attend chiefly to the following objects, 1. 
‘Lhe heat of the hody, which he must ascertain by fecling 
it with his hands. 2, Its colour: whether pale, yellowish, 
blackish, &e, 8. The speech: whether weak or loud. 
4: The eyes, 5: The colour of the fmcoa: whether black, 
green, or yellow, 6. The urine and its colour, % The 
tongue, If all these ave attentively examined by an expe- 
rienced physician, they will soon point out the nature af 
the discase,”—~(Eeyne’s Tracts, p. 149.) 

The Prognosis, whether favourable or unfayourable, is 
to be formed by attention to the following symptoms :—- 
“ Life,” we are told, (p.164) is not in danger, when the 
following favourable symptoms occur :—When the patient : 
takes medicines without aversion ; when his voice remains 
unaltered ; when during his well days his pulse is clear and 
perceptible; when he keeps himself cleanly while ‘asleep 
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when the hands and fect do not hang inertly from him; 
when the respiration is free and he docs uot expectorate 
too much phlegm ; when he prostrates himself and atlores 
his God in the morning, noon, and evening ; when his 
taste is natural, and especially when he can distinguish 
between sour, bitter, and sweet. Under these favourable 
circumstances, we have no reason to be apprehensive of lify, 
even if the patient should be very weak. 3 

Attention to the stars may likewise give us considerable 
information respecting the fate of our patient, 

“ The symptoms of death are as follows:—i, Want of 
sleep. 2 A constant murmuring, or unintelligible e render 
vours to speak, 3, Want of memory, 4. Deep gronning 
breath, 5, Staring immoveable eyes. 6, Pyoneness to eat 
and to drink many improper things, 7% Disquiotude, 8 
Spasmodic contraction of the hands, fect, mi extremities. 
9. Failure of the sight. 10, An unsteady pulse, that tiuns 
to the right or left when the finger is put npon it, «11. An 
interthittent pulse, 12. When the body becomes eold, and” 
the eyes stare round, 18, Dryness of the bredst, 14, The 
protuberance of ‘the veins, especially of that in the breast. 
15, When the sides of the tongue, of the eyes, and of the 
joints become pale. 16. The swelling of the serotmn. 
1%, Burned, dry exerements. 18, Swelling of the feet and. 
abdomen, especially of the navel. 19, ‘Total costivenoss. 
20. Total want of appetite to cat or drink. 21, Constant 
coughing and yawning, 22. Eaton lnany degree of thirst. 
28, ‘The sinking in of the eyes.” 

Their opinions r especting the character of a physician, were 
given many years ago in Sir W, Ainslic’s Materin Medien 
of India, where, we are told, “IIe must be a person 
of strict veracity, qud of the greatest sobricty and deeorum ; 
he ought to be thoroughly skilled in all the commentaries 
on the Ayurveda, and be otherwise a man of sense and 
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benevolence; his heart must be charitable, his temper calm, 
and his constant study how to do good. Such a man is 
properly called a good physician; and such a physician 
ought still daily to impyove his mind by an attentive 
perusal of scientific books. 

« When a sick person expresses himself peevishly or 
hastily, a good physician is not thereby provoked to impa- 
tience ; he is mild, yet courageous ; and cherishes a cheerful 
hope of being able to save his patient's life: he is frank, 
communicative, impartial, and liberal; yet ever rigid in 
exacting an adherence to whatever regimen or rules he may 
think ‘it necessary to enjoin. . 

* Should death come upon us, under the care of a person 
of this description, it can only be considered as inevitable 
fate, and not the consequence of presumptuous ignorance.” 

That the native practitioners have in some mensure 
benefited by these instructions, we have the sutisfaction to 
learn from a native authority in’ the Asiatic Rescarches, 
If the picture be a true one, I fear they would throw some 
of ‘their Murdpean brethren into the shade; as it is stated, 
* that all the tracts on medicine must indeed be studied by 
the Vydyas: (doctors), and they have often more learning, 
and fay less pride than any of the Brahmins, hey ave 
usually pocts, grammarians, rhetoricians, and moralists; 
and may, in fact, be esteomed:tho most virtuous and amiable 
of the Ifindoos.” 

Tiegret that I have no such favourable passiges to 
adduce in favour of the study of Materia Medica: but as 
the physician is unable to effeet much good without the 
means it affords him; we have what is equally valuable, a 
Jong list of useful medieinés, of which many continue to be 
employed in modern as in very ancient times. As we mipht 
expect from the mild habits, simple dict, and unexcitable 
constitutions of the Hindoos, with attention to regimen, 
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there is a long list of what are transfated asstiaging and 
dopuratory medicines. Rut as we should likewise expect 
from the observers of natuie, in a country where the 
accession of disease is as sudden as is the rapid accumu- 
lation of fearfully fatal symptoms; which are to be arrested 
only by prompiness of decision, and vigour of practice; 
so for such cases the IIindoo sages have observed the 
efficacy of blood-letting, cupping and leeches, with drastic 
and mild purgatives, emetics, diaphoretics, baths, and 
aspersions of water. Somer of the acrid poisons even, were 
used at this carly period, with, as we have scen, arsenic 
and mercurial preparations, ag well as stimulants, sedatives, 
and narcotics, With respect to their preseriptions and 
works, Professor Wilson makes the valuable remark, that 
in proportion as the work is more modern, the com: 
pounds become more extravagant, and assume a more 
important place in the practice, But India, gentlemen, is 
‘not the only country where the simplicity and elenynuss of 
observers has been displaced by the obscurity and miysti- 
fication of compilors. 

The arrangement of Materia Medica, in the Susruta,* 
is one which I do not recollect to have elséwhere seen, but 
onc portion of which plainly betrays its origin, ATL 
medicines ave divided. into locomotive and non-locomotive: 
—among the former are included all animals, whether 
viviparous, oviparous, or produced in moist places. On 
«the banks of the Ganges, as on those of the Nile, we see 
the phenomena resulting from moisture and, heat in the 
swarming of animal forms, gave rise to thg doctrines of 


* My attention was lately more purticntaly called to tho Matorta Medien 
of Sustute by Dr. do Glehn, from St. Petashuigh, who did me the avon 
of a visit to inquiie Into the stato of medicine in Indin; ns he had, wlth 7 
the assistance of Dx, Rosch, obtained some insight into the contents of 
that Sansait author, 
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equivocal generation, Among the non-lecomotive medicines, 
plants are plaved, pnd are followed by mineral medicines ; 
among which, gold, silver, arsenic, mercury, diamonds, 
pearls, and carths, are enumerated. Heat and cold, light 
and darkness, the increase and deerease of the moon's age, 
are mentioned as means to be employed in the cure of 
diseases. ‘Chus we sed sol-lunar influence very early 
attracted the attention of physicians in tropical countries, 
In the Kalpastanum also, we are told, that “ as patients 
are apt to grow worse in the night, double doses of nhedi- 
cine should be given them in the evening. ‘These nighlly 
exacerbations are owing to the influence of the moon, and 
especially of its beams, which produce injurious effects even 
on healthy persons.” So us 

In the last-mentioned work, medicinal drugs and plants 
are artanged under the following ‘heads; Tuberous and 
Bulbous Roots; Roots; Bark of Roots; Bark of large 
Tiees; Trees possessing a peculiar smell; Leaves; 
Flowers; Fruits; Seeds; Acrid and Astringent Vege- 
tables; Milky Plants; Gums and Resins, 'I'his work is 
also extremely interesting, as giving probably the carliost 
notices respecting Bgtanical’ Geography; tho sites and 
climates wheré different kinds of plants grow; the soils 
and seasons whence, and when medicinal planta should be 
collected; mores of ‘keeping medicines and their prepava- 
tion; time during which they remain good; with the 
weights and measures to be used. Among the rules oft 
Pharmacy, we have directions for making Rasaha, or the 
expressed juice of fresh vegetables; Kalkaha, the powder 
of well-dried plants; Sitaha, cold infusions; Srutaha, 
Kashaim and Pandaha, decoctions. Ingredients that are 
added to the decoction after the boiling is over, as syrup, 
honey, pippaly, salts, &. ave called Brativapam by the 
Sastrums. Decoetions made with oil are called Tailon. 
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Some authors, it is said, preseribe decoctions made of meat. 
The Leham or electuary, is composed of a strong decoction 
of diy powdered ingredients, aud some oil, or ghee (clarified 
butter), and stigar or honey. Dr, THeyne also pives, from 
the Treatise on Medicine, the dircetions for making 
Blowers of Zinc,” also of they “ Jion Cendurams,” 
which ave so many modes of preparing martial ethiops,” 
informing us that they “ consider the colour of medicines 
prepared from metals, as the greatest criterion of their 
excellence.” There are also several preparations of copper, 
which the Hindoos have long uscd both internally and 
externally, In the midst of the gootl sense displayed in 
many of their practical instructions, we may in these 
days smile at the ceremonies with which these ave directed 
to be accompanied. Thus it is explained, that by 
the prayers and reading of the Veda by the Biamina, 
Brahma and Vishnu will be pleased; by the light we 
conciliate the favour of. Bhagavatadu, or the snprema 
being; by the heaps of the different kinds of grain we 
please the nine heavenly bodics; by the painted ground 
in particular we gratify the sun; by the ,painted goblet, 
Aswiry, the god of physic ; and by the pearls and precious 
stones we conciliate the favourwf Latchmy Davie, the 
goddess of riches.”—(p. 147.) 

And it is further recommended for his good, (hat 
* Before the patient takes the medicine, the god of physic 
is to be worshipped, in the person of his deputy, the phy- 
siclan, who must be paid well for his serviecs.” 

In the abstract of the Tibetan work, all medicines ara 
subdivided as remedial agents, into thirty-seven different, 
classes, and consist of (715) different substances. With 
respect to such as I am acquainted with, in all these dll 
works, it appears to me, that with the exception of Assa- 
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foctida, mentioned in the Amera-Cosha, I can sce none 
but what are indigenous in India, 
The foregoing extracts, together with those in the sub. 


As the work (Ofiental Magazine, Calcutta, Felirunry and Maveh 1823) 
in which ‘the notlees respecting carly Ilindoo medicines were ano. 
nymously published’ by Professor Wilson ia not ensily to be procured, 
oxeept at Messrs, Allen and Co.’s, Leadenjull-stvect, it will not, IT 
conceive, be out of place, to insort some extracts from these notices aud 
translations, 

Professor Wilson commences with a fow preliminary observations, in 
which he states, “ that there is reason to conclude, fiom the iniporteet 
opportunities of investigation we possess, that in medicina, as hy astronomy, 
an metaphysics, the Hindus once kept pice with the most antightenod 
mations of,the world; and that they attained as thorough & profletency tn 
meflicine and surgery, as any people, Whose nequisitions are recorded, and 
as indeed was practicable, hofore anatomy was mitda \nown ,to us, by tho 
digkoveries of modern inqutirers. 

“Te might ensily be supposed, that their patient attention, and natural 
shrewdness, would render the Findus excellent observers; whilst tho 
extént, nnd fertility of their native country would furnish thom with many 
yaluable drugs and medicaments, ‘Their Nidan, or Dingttosis, aveordingly 
{Appears to define and distinguish symptoms with grent accurney, and their 
“Druvyabhidhana, or Mateiin Medica, is suficiently valuminous, ‘They 
have alsq puid great nttention to regimen and diet, aud havo a number of 
woiks on the food and general heatment, suitod to the gomp)aint, or lavour. 
able to the operation of tho medicino administered. ‘Chis braneh they 
entitle Pathapathya, To theso subjects ara.to he nddol,, tha Chikited, or 
medial treatment of diseases—on whigh subject they’ havo 0 variety of 
compositions, containing much ghsurdity, with much Unt is of valu and 
the Regavidya, or Pharmacy, in which thoy ave must defeleut,” 

* Tho dyur Veda,as tho medical writings of highest antiquity and 
authority aro collectively called, is considered to bo a portion of tho fourth 
or Atharva Veda, and is consequently ‘the work'of Baasaa—hy him it wna 
communicated to Dacira, the Prajapati and by,him, the two Aywixs, or 
sons of Surya, the Sun, wero instiueted in ‘it, and they then berama the 
medical attendants of the goils—a genealogy, that cannot fail xecnlling to te 
the two sons of Lsculapius, and thelr descent from Apollo, Now what 
were the duties of the Aswrxs, aceadlng to Hindu aiithorities ?—the gods, 
enjoying eternal youth and health, stood In no need of physicians, mud conse. 
quently these held no such sinccure station, ‘Ihe wars between the Boda 
and demons, however, and the conflicts amongst the gods themaelycs, in 


"which wounds migitt be suffered, a although, doath was not inflicted, required 


chirurgical aid-and it was this, accordingly, which the two Aswins iot- 
dered. 
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joined notes from Iindoo works, viewed in connexion with 
the apparent antiquity and independent origin of their 
Medicine, display, I conceive, considerable merit, not only 


dered, They performed many extraordinary eures, a4 might have beon 
expected, from their superhuman chatacter, 

“The meaning of these legendary absurdities is clear onongh, and is 

conformable to the tenor of all history, Man, in the semi-barbaious stale, 
if not more subject to external injuries, than internal disonse, wes at least 
more likely to seek vemedios for the former, which wore obyious to his 
senses, than to imagine the meaus of relioving the Intter, whose nature he 
could so little comprehend, 

“ Surgical, therefore, preceded medicinal skill; ns Celsus hos asserted, 
when commenting on Tlomer’s account of Podalitius and Machnon, who 
wero not consulted, he says, dming the plagne in tho Geel camp, 
although regularly employed, to oxtract dats and heal wounds, ‘The sume 
position is maintained, as we shall hereafter soe, by tho Ttindu writers, in 
plain, as well as in legendary language, 

* According to some authorities, the Aawins instructed Ivnna, and Inpna 
was the preceptor of Ditanwanrant; but others make Avrxya, Biranav- 
wasa, ond Craraxa, prior to the latter. Cranaxa's work, which govs 
by his name, ts extant—Dnanwanranr is also atyled Kasirgja, prince of 
Kasi or Benares. Tis disciple was Svanura, the son of Viswamrenay wid 
consequently a contemporary of Rasta: his work also oxists, and js our 
chief guide at presont. It ig unquestionably of somo antiquity, but il te not 
enay to form any conjecture of its real date, except tlint it cannot haye the 
prodigious age, which Ilindu fable assigus it—it is aufietont to know, thut 
it is porliaps tho oldest work on the subject, exeopting that of Cuanara, 
which the IIindua possess. One commentary on the text, mate by 
Unrarea, a Cashmirian, is probably as old as the velfth or thirteenth 
century, and his comment, it is believed, was preeeded by othea, The 
work is divided into six portians—tho Sutra Sf'hana, or Chirurgie) 
Definitions; the Widana Sthana, or section on Symptoms, or Jingnosis s 
Sarira Sthana, anatomy; Chihitsa Shana, the internal application of 
Medicines; Kalpa Sthana, Autidotes; Udara Sthqua, ov a supplemen- 
tary soction on various local diseases, or affections of the eye, ear, &e,—In 
all these divisions, however, surgery, and not general medicine, ig the 
object of the Susruta, 

v" The Ayur Veda, which originally consisted of one hundred sections, of 
a thousand stanzas each, was adapted to the limited facutttes ond jity of 
man, by its distribution into cight subdivisions, the onumeration of whieh 
conveys to us nn accurate ikea, of the objents of the Ars medsndi nmongal 
the Ilindus, The divisions aro thus enumerated—1. ewe 2. Salahya ; 
3, Kaya chititsas 4, BDhutavidya; 6. Kawnarabhritya; 6. Agada; % Rus 
sayuna ; and 8, Bajikarana——'hey are explained us follows: 

T 1" Salya 
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as shewing that they had at an carly period paid attention 
to what now constitute the several branches of medicine, but 
also that they had discovered the various kinds of remedies, 


1. “ Satya ig the art of extracting extrancons eubstances, whether of 
grass, wood, earth, metal, bono, Xe. violently or accidentally Introduced 
into the human body ; with the treatment of the iniammation and suppu- 
ration thereby induced; and by analogy, the cure of all phlegmonoid 
tumours and ubseesses, ‘Ihe word Selya means a dat or arrow, and points 
clearly to the origin of this branch of Hindu seience, In lito manner the 
Nargés, ot physician of the Grecks, was derived, necording to Seatus 
Empiricus, fiom ‘Us, an asrow or dart, 

2. * Salakya is the treatment of eaternat oiganic affections, or tiseasca 
of the eyes, ears, nose, &e.; it is derived trom Salaka, which menna any 
thin and shaip instrument; and is either applicable in the same manner ag 
Salya, to the active causes of (te morbid state, or it is borrowed from the 
generic name of the slender probes and necdtes, used in operations on the 
paits affected, . 

3. “ Kaya Chikitsa is, as the name implics, the application of the Ars 
medendi ( Chikitsa) to the body in general (Kaya), and forma what we men 
hy the Science of Medicino—the two preceding divisions constitute the 
Surgery of modern schools. 

4,  Blnitavidya is the restoration of tho freultics from a disorgonined 
state, induced by Demoniacal possession. ‘This art has vanished before 
the diffusion of knowledge, but it formed a vory important braneh of medical 
practice, through all the schools, Greek, Arabic, or ‘Buropean, unt dee 
scended to days vory near our own, n3 0 reftrcneo to Burton's Anatomy of 
Molancholy may prove to goueral readers, 

5. “ Kanmara dhritya means, the caro of infiney, comprehending not 
only the management of children from their birth, bus the teatment of 
irregular lactic seciction, and puerperal disorde:s in mothers and nursed 
this holds with us alo the place, that its importance claims, 

6.  Agada ia the administration of antidotes—a subject which, os fur as 
it rests upon scientifie principles, iy blended with ovr medieino and aurgary. 

%. “ Rasayana is chemistry, or more correetly alehemy, as tho chief end 
of tho chemical combinations it describes, and which are mostly metalturgio, 
is the discovery of the universal medivine—tho elixir, that was to render 
health permanent, and fifo perpetual, 

8, “ The last branch, Zajikarana, professes to promote the inerease of 
the human race—an illusoy research, which, as well ng tho preeuding, is 
Not without its parallel in ancient, and modern times, 

* Wa have, therefore, included in these branches, all the real and fanciful 
pursuits of physicians of every tima and place, Susnura, however, con~ 
fines his own work to the classes, Salya and Salahya, or Surgery; nthough, 
by an arrangement not uncommon with om own writers, he introduces 

ocenslonelly 
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as well as the modes of applying them. ‘That many of 
these are of a valuable nature, we may readily be assured 
by looking at their Materia Medica, or our own obli- 


occasionally the treatment of general diseases, and tho management of 
women and children, when discussing those topics, to which thoy bear 
relation.” 

— The practical part of the subject of Surgery is precetled hy a fow gone. 
ial remarks, ‘ Living bodios are composed,’ it is snid, * of the five clementa, 
with action or life superadded: they me produced fiom vapour, vegatation, 
incubation, and parturition, as insects, plants, birds, fishes, reptiles, und 
animals, AR the Hindu systems consider vegetable Lodics, as endowed 
with life. Of animals, man is the chief, and in proportion to his compli- 
cated structuro is his liability to diaenso, ‘I'he disorders of the human fanie 
ae of four kinds; aceldental, organic, intellectual, and natural. ‘Sho 
injuries arising from external causes form Ue fist cliss; the avcond com. 
prehends the effects of the vitinted huthours, or derangements of the blood, 
bile, wind, and phlegm ; tho third elass is occasioned by the operation of 
the passions, or the eifects on the constitution of sage, fear, sorrow, joy, 
and others; and tho last is referable to tho necessary, and innnte condition 
of our being, as thist, hunger, sleep, old aga, and decay,” 

— The instruniontal part of niedica! trentment was, necording to tho best 
authorities, of eight kinds—Chhedana, cutting or scission; Bhedana, diy 
sion or excision; ZLehiana, which means drawing lined, appears to bo 
applied to scarification and inoculation; Vyadhana, punctintng ; Lshkyan, 
probing, or sounding; Ahaya, oxtraction of solid bodies; Visravana, 
extraction of fluids, including yenescetion ; and Scvana, ov sowing: and the 
mechanical means, by which these operations were performed, scom to 
havo been suficiently numerous, Of those, the principal ara the following t 

* Yantras, properly machines, in the present case instruments; but to 
distinguish them from the next elass, lo whieh that tile more purtlenlarly 
applies, we may call them implements; Sastras, wenpons, or inatranionts 5 
Kshara, alkaline solutions, or caustics; Agni, fre, tho actunt cautery ; 
Salaka, pins, or tents; Sringa, hoyns, the horns of animals opon at tho 
extremities, and, as well us dlabu or gourds, used as our cupping glasses ; 
the removal of tho atmospheric pressure through the fist boing affected by 
suction, and in the second by raritying tho atv by the application of alamp, 
‘Lhe next subsidiary means ave Jadauka, ov leeches, 

* Besides these, wa hive tinead, leaves, bancages; pledgets, heated 
metallic plates for erubescents, and a variety of astringent or emolliont 
applications,” 

— Tho detailed desoriptions of the vory numerous IIindu instruments 
not. boing very minute or precise, Professor Wilson says, we can only 
eonjecture what thoy may have been, fiom a consideration of the pu port 

of 
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gations to it; as well as by remembering how recently some 
} among them of old date, have been introduced into Huro- 
pean practice; as the smoking of Datura leaves in asthma ; 


of their names, and the objects to which they were applied, in conjunction 
with the imperfect deseription given, 

“The Sastras, or cutting instiuments, were of metal, and should be 
always bight, handsome, polished, and shup, sufliviently go, indeed, to 
divide a hair longitudinally.” 

— “ The means by which the young practitioner is lo obtain dexterity in 
the use of his instiuntents are of a mixed character; and whilst soma ave 
shiking specimens of thé lame contrivances to which the want of the only 
effective yehicle of instiuction, human dissection, compelled the Ilindus to 
lave recouse, others surpiise us by their supposed incompatibihty with 
what we have been hitherto disposed to copsider as insmmountable preji- 
dices. Thus the diferent kinds of scission, longitudinal, transverse, 
invertbd, and cieular, are directed to be practised on fuwers, bulls, and 
gourds. Tneision, on skins, ot bladders, filled with paste und mires 
searification, on the fresh hides of animals, fiom which the hair has not been 
removed; —pinctuning, or lancing, on the hollow stalks of plants, or fhe 
vessels of dead animals ;-—extraction on the cantios of the same, or finits 
with many lage seeds, as the Jack and Bel ;—sutures, on kin and leather, 
und ligatures and bandages on well-mado modols of the human limbs, ‘Lhe 
employment of leather, skin, and oven of dend cnreases, thus enjolued, 
proves an exemption from notions of Impwuity wo were tittle to expect, when 
advoiting to their actunl provilenee, Of course, thelr uso implies the 
absence of nny objecttoris to the similar employment of huni subjects ; 
and although thoy 1a not-specified, they mny possibly be implicated, in tho 
general direction which tho nuthor of the Susruta gives, Uint the teacher 
shall sack to perfect his pupil by the application of ail expedionts, which he 
may think calculated to effect his proficioncy,” 

— “ Ofthe supplementary mttclos of Wndu surgery, the fist ia Kahare, 
alkatine or alknlescent salts, ‘This is obtained by burning diferent vegotnbla 
substances, ant hoiting the asies with Ave or al thnes thelr mensad of 
water. In some cases the concentiated solution is used after straining, 
and is administered internally, as well as applicd oxternally.” 

~— “Care is enjoined in their use, and emollient applications ae to be 
applied, if the caustic occasions very grant pain, At tho samo timo these 
and the othe: substitutes for instrumental agents ate only to bo had reeauise 
to, where it is necesam'y to humour the weakness of the patient. ‘hey 
are especially found setyiceable, where the sugeon hns to deal with princes 
and persona of rank, old men, Women and childien, and individunis of 6 
timid and effeminate character,” 

—- “The cautery is applied by hot seeds, combustible substances inflamed, 
boiling fluids of a gelatinons or mucous ronsivichee, and heated motutlic 

bare, 
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the prescribing of Nux yomica in paralysis and dyspepsia, 
and the revival of the use of Croton Tiglium. Fron the 
mixture, however, of much ignorance and absurdity with 
what is valuable, many will be apt to despise altogether 
the Medicine of the Eust. But if it he recolleated how 
long in Europe prevailed the influence of Galen; as well 
as how many absurd formule still figure in somo conti- 
nental Pharmacopeeias, ay also how comparatively recent is 
the time since our own was so greatly improved ; some 
feeling of humiliation will control the pride with which we 
now view the medical sciences. As records of carly civi- 
lisation, and as elucidating the history of medicine, a more 


bais, plates, and probes. The application is usoful in many enses, as to 
the temples and forehead, for hend-nches ; to the oye-lids, for diseases of 
the eyes; to the prit affected, for induiations in the skins to tho sides, for 
apleen and liver; and to the abdomen, for mesentoric enlargements, Aa 
amongst the Gieeks, however, the chicf use of tha cuntery was in the ense 
of hemorthages, bleeding belng stopped by seming the wounded vessels,” 

— Tfleeches, when applied, are slow aud sluggish, a little btood may be 
diawn from the pat bys lancet, to excite thelr vivacity ; when they fall of, 
the bleeding may be mutntahied by the use of the horna and gowds, or (ho 
shbatitutes alieady mentioned, for the cupping glasses of our own practice,” 

— “Tho operations aie rude, and very huporfectly deseribed. They wore 
evidently bold, and must have been hazadous:—tholr boing attempted at 
all is however most extuaoidinay, unless their obliteration fiom the know- 
ledge, not to say the pructica, of inter times, bo cousiduied ns a still moro 
sematkable eifeumstance. Itwould be an inquiry of some interest, to 
tiace the period and causes of tho disappemauce of Smgery fom wmongst 
the Iindus—it ia ovidently of comparatively modern ocemence, ay ope- 
1ntive and instrumental piacticg forms so principal n part of those wiitings, 
whieh are undeniably most ancient; and which, being regaided as the com. 
position of inspired wiitora, no held of the highest authority,” 

Bestdes these sacred writings, there avo many valuublo professional tracts 
which cotrespond with, and ic, In facts commentaries on them, ‘hese 
ara saidl to ave been composed by prophets and holy mon (Magha Reeshees), 
to whom is generally given a diving oilgin..” 

The different nafions of India have thelr respective madival authors, In 
the Peninsula and the South of India, in Vamul; those of the ‘Telingna 
in Teloogoo; in Bengal and the Nosthein Provinces, the works in uso 
among tho Hindoos aic in Sanserit; white among tie Mahomedin popu» 
lation, Persian works and tianslations fiom the Arabie ae ebiedly in usc. 
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intimate knowledge of the contents of these Hindoo works 
-would be highly interesting; and I hope that thee fs 
sufficient zeal in the profession here, as well as in India, 
to command the translation of at least the two oldest 
works, (those of Charak and Susruta,) as well as of one 
on each of the different departments, to give Muropean 
renders a complete view of Iindoo Medicine, and enable 
ust’ weigh its claims to originality, 

Ilindoo works on Medicine having been proved to have 
existed prior to the Arabs, little doubt can be entertained, 
I conceive, respecting their originality; as we know of no 
source from which they could have been borrowed, execpt 
from the Greeks; and there is little probability of the 
Tlindoos having had access to any original or translated 
works at so early a period, as must have been the ease 
from their containing vio traces of the Galenical doctrines 
so conspicuous in the writings of the Arabs, Some coin- 
cidences would appear rather to be that of observers of 
the same facts, than of borrowers from the same books, 
‘The desciiption of some discases which scom to have been 
fist known in India, as well as the internal adininistration 
of metals, they could not have borrowed from the Greeks, 
That thae must have been independent observers in 
India, at 2 very early age of the world, we have proofs 
in the commerce of their manufactures and of their medi- 
cines, Many of the latter may be found deseribed in the 
works of the Greeks, but we see no trace of uropeat 
medicines in those of the Iindoos; and though know- 
ledge may travel from north to south, tropical products 
can in our hemispheie only travel from south to north. 
Their employment, therefore, in the latter, proves their 
previous investigation by a people resident in the countries 
of their growth. On such grounds, therefore, I conceive, 
we may infer the antiquity of Ilindoo medicine; and while 
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mable to get any positive dates for their works, we may 
yel, by circumstantial evidence, obtain an approximation 
which will, I think, prove its independent origin, We 
may, however, conceive it to be the remains of a still inore 
ancient system, of which we have no records, but of the 
existence of which there can be no doubt, as Tlerodotus 
relates, that in his time, in Egypt, there were distinet 
physicians for different discases, which were classed 
according to their seat in the human body; and from 
Diodorus Siculus we learn, that every physician was 
obliged to follow a wiitten code, Ience it is more than 
probable that there was carly in Nigypt a distinct system of 
medlicine, and we have notices also in the works of the 
ancients of its being a subject much attended to by the Per. 
sian magi, Notwithstanding that the Greeks travelled to the 
East and to Egypt in quest of knowledge, it haa been 
said, that Egyptian medicine consisted chiefly in incan- 
tation; but this explanation is as likely to have been 
owing to the ignorance of the nariators as of the physicians; 
for even in our own day we seldom sce even well-informed 
writers able to explain or to describe correctly frets of a 
scientific nature. In the same mamner, those who were 
unable to deeypher their hieroglyphics, pronounced all 
the knowledge of the Egyptian priesthood to consist in 
magic. 

‘The only direct testimony we have with 1espect to the 
date of the works of Charak and of Susruta, is that of 
Professor Wilson, who states that from their being men- 
tioned in the Puranas, the ninth or tenth century js the 
most modern limit of our conjecture; while the style of the 
authors, as well as their having become the heroes of fable, 
indicate a long anterior date. The Arabs inust have hecome 
acquainted with the translations in the eighth, or curly in 
the ninth century, as [arun-al-Rashid and Al-Manoon 
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succeeded respectively in the years 786 and 818 to the 
Caliphate, when it stretched to the Indus: the latter sur- 
vived only twenty years. Geber is supposed to have lived 
in the seventh or eighth century, and we have shown the 
probability of his having had access to the chemical 
knowledge of ‘the Hindoos, But for their merits to have 
been sufficiently established for their works to be translated 
at the same time with those of the principal Greck authors, 
theseLJindoo physicians must ‘certainly have lived and written 
long before; to allow theit fame to: extend into foreign coun- 
tries, in an age when the communication of liternture must 
have been at Jeast as slow as it now is in the Mast. 


* Having mentioned to Professor Wilson the discovery I hnd made, of 
the Arabs having been indebted to the Ilindoos fo. some of tho infor. 
mation for which they have hitherto icceived credit, ho informed mo that he 
had seen a notice in the Foeign Quarterly Review, of a German physician 
having made the same discovery. I looked though every number of that 
periodical, but was unable to find the notice alluded to It is only pinee 
the foegoing pat has been in type, that Profeasor Wilsou has informed 
me, that the notice was contained in the Jounal of Education, On applying 
to Mesais, Taylor and Walter, booksollois to University Callege, they 
weie good enough to look out tha passage for mo, where may be seen, 
in volume vill, ps 176, that “ Dietz, one of the medleal professors nt the 
University of KUnigaberg, who has spent five years of his lifo in visiting the 
principal limies of Germany, Italy, Switzerland, Spain, Franeo, and 
England, In seach of manuscripts of ancient Greck, Roman, and Oilental 
writers on Medicine, is now edgaged in publishing his ‘ Annlocta Motien! 
The work contains several interesting papois on tho subject of Physical 
Science among the Indians and Arabians, aud communicntes geveral intioe 
ductory notices and illustiations from native Easton wiltora, Diety proves 
that the late Greek physicians wae acquainted with tho medical worka of 
the Hindus, and availed themselves of their medicaments; but he more 
particularly shews, that the Arabians wero familiar with them, and extolled 
the healing art, as practised by the Indians, quite as much as that in use 
among the Greeks. It appems fiom Ibn Osnibo's testimony (irom whose 
biographical work Dietz has given a jong abstract on the Lives of Indian 
Physicians), that a varicty of tueatises on Medionl Science wero translated 
from the Sanserlt into Persian and A1abie, particulaly the moro impoitant 
compilations of Chatake and Susinta, which are still held in estimation in 
India; and that Manka and Saleh, the former of whom tanglated 4 special 
treatise on Porson into Peisian, even held appolniments as hody-physicians 
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If we n & eonsider the period when translations were 
first mad F drom these works into other laiguages, 
though indieating vather the age when neighbouring 


at the Coure of Ifarun-al-Rashid.” ‘Cho fact of tho tranglation of numerous 
Woks ow medicine from the Sansertt into Arable we haye long known, 
from the list of thoss works given by Sir W. Ainallo at the end of hia 
Materia Indica; but the age when these translations wee made we were 
unacquainted with, The natme of the woiks of Charaka and Suaiute we 
had a glimpge of from Professor Wilson's translations; but tha fuct of 
Manto and Saleh being at the Comt of TMatun-nl-Rashid is extremely 
curions, as well as that of the later Greek physicians having lad access to 
some Hirdoo woiks, Actuarius and Myiepsus are unimportant, as both 
were subsequent to the Arabs; but oyen previous to them, as I have 
more then once mentioned to Professor Wilson, the oveunienee of lony 
presetiptions, composed of tropical products, appenied to ma to ho taken 
from Windoo woike, , ’ 4 

‘The wail of Susruta, it may bo useftt to romark, fs now ensily proces 
inble, as it was one of those oidered to be plated by the Indian Govern 
ment for the use of its mnlive subjeuts; but stiange to say, the printing 
was stopped, of this as well as of many athea, when moxtwee newly 
completed: the fast volume and thee-fomths of the svcond of the 
Sustuta having been pringed. Fortunately the Asiatic Society of Calcutta, 
with the spirit and zaul which hos ever distinguished it, and with a tins 
knowledge of what was for the benefit of the government itself, under tovle, 
at thelr own risk, to complete the abaudoried works, If the oerurrence 
had not been ag ievent, it might, liko the burning of the Alexandrim 
library, fiom its ineiedibllity, bave afforded disputanta or defenders an 
Opportunity of denying, or, nt least, doubting the fact. ‘Tho Asie 
Society has been energetieally supported jn its sepesuntations by the 
Royal Asiatic Society; and itis gratifying to stato, ulna by tho “ Suciétd 
Astatique” of Paris, and by’ Getman litem, In promoting tho sale of 
these works on tho Contineyt, ‘What choir efforts, coupled with the 
neeession of Lord Auckland to thé Indian Government have eon in some 
degree successful, we have the assurance, in comparing the statement at 
the end of 1835 with that at the concluslon of the yeur 1896, uf the 
Taditor of the Journal of the Asiatic Saciety of Calcutta, 

“ Without venturing to impugn in uny degree the wisdom or policy of u 
mensure, which ha in the face of all Indin withdrawn the countenance of 
government from tha loninod natives of the conntry, and prouounved 1 
vorilict of condemnation and abandonment on its litoture, it may le 
allowable in this place ta prophecy, that the conduat of the Asiatic Suciety, 
in stepping forward to roscue the half-pinted volumes of Sansevit, Aibie, 
and Porsian, ‘will be approved and applanded hy every learned Society and 
‘very acholdt in Europo, Lett tn their unfinished stute, they would luve 
indeed meiited the opprobious tusignation of an ‘accumulation of wanlo 
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nations were able to appreciate the value of such works 
than the time when they were written, we still get a 
confirmation of the previous testimony, ‘Thus they were 
translated into Tamul by the Maha Rishi Aghastioy, 
(v. p. 48), who appears to have introduced tho religion, as 
well as the science of the Iindoos, into the Peninsula before 
the Christian era, That the Hindoos of the north had com- 
tmunication anterior to that date with the inhabitants of the 
south, has been proved by Mr. Turnour, who has been 
able to shew, from Pali annals, the connexion between Cey. 
lon and Ancient Behar, from the period of the riso in the 
latter of Buddhism (548 B.C.) nearly six centuries before 
the Christian era, This connexion is attested, according 
to the Rev, Dr. Mill, by the very language in which 
these annals ave written: the Pali being no other 
than the classical form of a peculiar modification of 
Sanserit speech in Ancient Behar. The general correct- 
ness of these annals has, among other facts, been further 
confirmed by their containing the-names of six sovereigns, 
whose existence had becn indicated by coins only recently 
found in India, (ourn, As. Soc, Caleulta, v, pp. 820). 
Sanscrit Medical Literature, we have seen, (p. 48) was 
introduced into Tibet tin the cighth century; whence it 
probably spread further eastward, though we have no 
means of ascertaining the fact; but I think it likely that 


paper,’ applied to them by tha government which had originally ordered, 
and had expended vast sums upon, thelr publication.” (Dee, 1898), 

“Tf, in our last volume, we could not refrain from noticing, ne the moat 
prominent object of interest in its contents, the sugpension of oriental 
publications by the British Indian Gavernment, aud the general discournge. 
ment under which oriental studics were doomed to languish, we mst not, 
on the present aceasion, omit to make honowable mention of (he patronage 
and favour which Ins onee more dawned upon solonco and liteiatnra in 
India under the present administration, ‘Tho proceedings of tho Aalatie 
Society, Inst year so full of painful discussion and unsneeessfut appeal, this 
yea shine forth with tokens of distinguished consideration,” (Dec, 1886). 
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some connexion will be found to have existed between the 
medicine of the Hindoos and that of the Chinese. 

On the subject of Chinese Medicine, we have a short 
notice, and another on the Chinese Treatment of Paralysis, 
in the Calcutta Medical ‘T'vansactions, Vol. I., (p. 146), where 
it is stated that the Science of Medicine inay be sid to 
have commenced with Chang-ke (about A.D, 229); for 
all works before that (said to be dated 189 and 1105 yedrs 
B.C.) treat of medicine, without giving prescriptions. As 
this is extracted from a new compilation made by order of 
the Emperor in 1789, it is difficult, from the necessary 
changes in arrangement and the heading of chnpters, 


to be able to trace the sources whence they may have been _ 


derived, or where they communicated information, But 
it may be remarked as important, that gmall-pox is 
noticed, both in this and the Tibetan work, in conjunc- 
tion with infectious diseases in general, Moro recently, 
Mr, Gutzlaff, Missionary in China, has in the Proceed. 
ings of the Asiatic Society, part vii. p. 154, given a short 
view of a celebrated work, in forly volumes, on Chinese 
Medicine, which is called “ Ching che chim ching,” de. 
“Approved marking line of Medicnl Practice.” Of this, 
seven,volumes consist of Nosoldgy, Z'sa-ching; cight of 
Pharmacology, Luy-fang; five of Pathology, Shang-hans 
six of Surgery, Wae-ka; and the remaining volumes treat 
of the diseases of Women and Children, ‘Ihe Chinese 
Pharmacopoeia is deseribed as being very extensive; almost 
every shrub, leaf or root, being adopted as an article of 
Materia Medica. Among many indigenous products, of 
which we may get a pretty adcurate idea from the drawings 


which have been published, as well as from the collection , 


of Chinese Materia Medica, in the possession of the 
College of Physicians; there: are others, whieh they 


import from foreign countries, Among the former may be 
: 
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mentioned musk, rhubarb, ginseng, the Imve of the 
silk-worm, &c.; while among the exotic articles are opium, 
assafostida, and many aromatics, as nutmegs, cloves, cinna- 
mon, and pepper, It is curious to observe the number of 
animal products which they employ as medicinal articles; 
as the bones of tigers and elephants, the horns of animals, 

_ and the fins of fishes, with reptiles, snails, and scorpions. 
It is interesting-to find among them also, the employment 
internally of cinnabar and the oxide of mereury, as well 
as of the oxide and sulphuret of arsenic. I may: briefly 
remark, that many articles are common to the Hindoo and 
Chinese lists of Materia Medica, T'rom the translation 
of a Chinese account of India, published in the Asiatic 
Journal, July 1836, it will be seen that there was constant 
intercourse between these countries even before the Christian 
era, by means of travellers and ainbassadors; and that 
Buddhist pricsts in visiting China, took with them as 
presents classical Indian books. It is also worthy of 
notice, in connexion with the chapter on this subject in 
Susruta, that in A.D. 648, the Emperor of China having 
sent an ambassador to India, this officer met wilh a 
doctor, who told him that he was 200 years old, and that 
he possessed the recipe of immortality, Upon heaving 
which, a second embassy was dispatched in search of the 
philosophical stone. 

If we now revert to the north, we may readily concede 
that from the position and history of Persia, there must 
always have been considerable intercourse between it and 
India. But independent of this, we have positive testi- 
mony on the subject, as the Baron de Sacy, in his account 
of the now well-known Sanscrit origin of the ables of Pilpny, 
states that these were first translated into Pchlevi during 
the reign of the Persian King Nooshiwwyan, who ascended 
the throne in 581, and died in 879; and who ig reported 
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by historians to have encouraged learning, and to have 
introduced Grecian philosophy at his court. The trans- 
lations were made by the Physician Barzouych who hed 
brought the original from India with other books, and 
who by more than one previous journcy to that country, 
had acquired a knowledge of Sanscrit. Ile is stated parti- 
cularly, to have made two journeys, one for the purpose of 
procuring medicaments and herbs, and the other for 
obtaining specimens of the literature of the Hindoos, 

That commercial intercourse subsisted between India 
and the Babyloniaus and Assyrians, is goncrally achnitted 5 
that in this the Persians subsequently participated, is 
well known, as well as that they invaded India, and held 
sovereignty over some of the north-western provinees, But 
that the Persians obtained any knowledge of the medicine 
of the Efindoos, when they first became acquainted with 
their literature, we are not informed, vom a physician, 
however, visiting Hindoosthan to procure medicaments and 
books, we are assured that the former were then in high 
repute, and that their virtues had been deserifed by the 
authors, or at least ascertained by the practitioners of 
medicine in India, Some therefore may have formed a 
portion of the trade which always subsisted between 
these counivics, and of which .Assafootida, and perhaps 
some of the other footid gum-resina, formed a part of the 
return which Persia made for the spices and aromatics of 
the East, 

That some of these did form articles of commerce in 
very ancient times, we know from the accounts of Greek 
and Roman. writers; that they were employed not only 
as condiments, but algo as medicines, we likewise know 
from their being included in the most ancient lists of 
Materia Medica, with some, as Lycium indicum, which 
could only have becn employed as medicines, ‘Chese might 
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certainly have all become known to the nations af’ the West, 
through the medium of Egypt, which was enrly visited 
by Grecian Philosophers; and to which, from remote 
antiquity, an active commerce was carried on along the 
Red Sea, by the Arabs of Yemen. ‘hey, as well as the 
Pheenicians, may have been enabled to visit India even 
in the infancy of navigation, either by consting or by the 
aid of the monsoons, But this commerce, long as it 
had been established, and extensive as it no doubt was, 
cannot be compared, in the opinion’ of Ieeren, with that 
which had, from probably eavlicr times, always taken place 
by land. 3 

As'the Persian Court and kingdom were for nearly 
twelve centuries in the most flourishing condition, they 
necessarily became the resort of travellers and meychants 
from all parts of the world, Tere, therefore, the products 
of the East must at an early time have been in great 
demand: and, here, as well as in Egypt, they may have 
become known to the philosophers and physicians of Greece, 
That these resorted to, and were held in high estimation 
at, the Court of Persia, when this held sway over some of 
the north-western provinces of India, is easily proved. 
Even as early, as 490 B.C., or during the plague of’ 
Athens, with which the inhabitants‘of Persia wore algo. 
afflicted, Artaxerxes ig said to have invited ITippocrates to 
his Court: and though néither the proposal, nor the answer 
of the latter refusing to leave his countrymen at such a 
juncture, is credited, there can be no doubt of the high 
estimation in which Greek physicians were then held, ag 
only thirty yenrs later, Ctesias was Physician tg the Persian 
sovercign, and remained in that capacity for seventeen 
years, during which he wrote a history of the Persian 
Empire, and an account of India, the latter of which has 
been shewn by Profesyor Wilson, in a paper read to the 
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Ashmolean Soeicty of Oxford, to contain notices of the 
natural productions of the country, which, though often 
extravagant and absurd, are nevertheles founded on 
truth, Besides, there were always Grecian mercenarics 
in Persian pay; and the Grecian prisoners taken at 
Evetria wore settled in Persia, within a day's journey of 
Susa, In the year 830 B.C., Darius Codomanus was 
killed, and on end put to the Kaianion dynasty of the 
Persian empire by Alexander, who carricd his arms to the 
shorés of the Indus, and there, as we learn from his histo- 
rians, held intercourse with Indian sages. On his death, 
Persia fell to the shave of Seleucus, (807 B.C.) who svon alter- 
wards penetrated even to the Ganges: but being threatened 
by Antigonus, he entered into an alliance with the Indian 
Sovereign, Sandracottus (Chundragupta) which was main- 
tained for many years; he even, it is related, gave his 
daughter in marriage to the Indian sovereign, as well as 
sent him Grecian auxiliaries to assist in repelling his 
enemies. Megasthenes and Quesicratus were also sent as > 
an embassy, and the former having resided for some years 
at Palibothva (Patna), gave the Greeks some of the most 
correct accounts they had of India, . During the reign of 
the Seleucide, and their successors, who held possession of 
all the countries between the Tuphrates, the Indus, and 
the Oxus, the commerce of India with the North is described 
as having been very considerable. ‘Ihe recent discovery in 
the north-western part of ancient India, and in Caubul, of 
innumerable coins, commencing with the third of the 
Seleucidee, and his known successors, and continuing for 
many centuries, has revealed a series of unrecorded Bactrian 
princes, who, at fist‘independent, afterwards held sway 
under the Persian King of Kings over the countries between 
Persia and India, including some of the north-western pro- 
vinees of the latter. It is extremely interesting, in this long 
series of coins, .to observe the purely Greek ones suececdled 
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by those having a Greck inscription on one side, and a 
Pehlevi on the reverse ; Native designations, even in Greek 
characters, becoming substituted for the purely Grock 
titles; whence the Greek characters are found to have 
continued in use even until the fourth century, in the 
provinces of Caubul and the Punjab. From the later Indo- 
Seythic coins, themselves the continuation of the purely 
Greek, the Hindoo coinage of Canouge has been clearly 
proved to have originated by Mz, Prinsep, in his invaluable 
Jowmnal of the Asiatic Society, vol, 8,4, ands. The 
Parthians, who swayed these Bactrian princes, and who so 
long and so successfully opposed the Roman arms, made 
their first attempts 250 B.C. on, and held the Persian 
sceptre to AD, 223, when Artaxerxes overthrow thoir 
power, and established the Sassanion dynasty, which 
reigned in Persia from this time to A.D, 682, when the Arabs 
invaded Persia. During this dynasty, the connexion of 
Greek physicians with Persia was coutinued, as some 
followed the Emperor Valerian, when he was taken 
prisoner in the year 262 A.D., by Sapor I, Greek phy- 
sicians were also sent with the daughter of the Jmperor 
Aurelian, when given in marriage to Sapor Il,, who is 
said to havo built the city of Jondisubour or Nisabur, in 
honour of his queen. It is, related by Dr. Freind, that 
during the reign of Chosroes, and previous to the embassy 
from the Romans to Persia of Archindus, who was accom. 
,panied by the pseudo-philosopher Uyaniua,  Damascius 
the Syrian, Simplicius of Cilicia, Diogenes of Phoonicia, 
and Isidorus of Gaza, &e., the greatest and most leaned 
philosophers of the age, having an aversion {to the 
establislied religion, retired into Persia.” (1. p.138), It is 
thought by some authors, that it was in consequence of 
the settling of the above Greek physicians at Jondisabour, 
that this became celebrated as a medical school, and that 
so many of the more celebrated Avabiay physicians, as 
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Rhazes, Waly Abbas, and Avicenna, were educated in 
the more eastern parts of Asia. 

Fyom this historical review, it is evident that continued 
communication was maintained between the Greeks and 
Persians from the time of Clesias, or the fourth century 
before, to the sixth century after our Saviour, But this 
‘brings the connexion tven beyond the time of Oribasius 
and Altius, who ave noted for having preserved whatever 
was valuable in what has been called the Egyptian, but 
which to me looks very like Indian Polypharmacy. ‘These 
authors having lived in the fourth and fifth centurics, are 
not much, if at all, anterior to-the time of Nooshirwan, 
when Barzouych was sent from Persia into India for 
medicaments. Previous even to this (A.D. 880), we hear 
of the Persian king Bahram visiting, in disguise, the 
Court of Basdeo, sovereign of Canouge, to study tho 
laws, religion, and manners of the Ilindoos, ‘To this inter» 
communication has usually been ascribed the coincidences 
which have been gobserved between the science of the 
Greeks and that of the Ilindoos; and it has, Uncrefore, been 
inferred, that the latter must have borrowed from the 
former; though the facts, I conceive, are as well caleu- 
lated to prove the reverse, 

As Plants, from their fixedness to the soil, and subjection 
to the atmosphere, indicate to geologists the climates in 
which they lived in former ages of the world, even better 
than animals, which from changes of covering frequently 
adapt themselves to new situations; so shall we find plants, 
or such of their products as are applied to medical purposes, 
well suited to indicate the antiquity of the cultivation of 
medicine, in the countries where alone we know they can 
grow. Taking, therefore, the articles of Materia Medicn 
as they were handed to us by the Arabs, we shall find in 
their names and the countries whence they must ever have 
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been introduced, indications of the different schools of 
medicine, which have flourished at different timos; and 
allof whicli find a place in history, except the Indian. Thus 
the plants and medicines of European climates, of Asin 
Minor and of Syria, we can account for, from the conti- 
nued existence of Greck physicians, from the time of 
Hippocrates’ to that of Paulus Aigineta; those of Egypt 
and Africa, from the Alexandrian School, which subsisted 
from B.C. $00 to A.D, ‘700, or to the period of the destruc- 
tion of its institutions by the Arabians, ‘I'he occurrence 
of Jewish names may also be accounted forf from many 
physicians having been of the Jewish nation for a series of 
ages. ‘The properties of medicinal articles must, in very 
ancient times, have been investigated in Porsia, as their 
fetid gum-resins early make their appearance in’ the 
records of medicine; and in Dioscorides, we have numerous 
names of plants as given them by the Magi (cnpopuraat). 
Jondisabour, also, was a celebrated medical school, previous 
to the Arabians, as G. Bactishua was educated there, and 
celebrated as well for’ his skill in medicine, as for his 
proficiency in the Persian and Arabian languages; whenve 
he was sent for to attend Almanzor, the second Caliph of 
the Abbasides, and being detained, ianslated, at his request, 
several books of medicine. But even previous to him, an 
impulse had been given to translations from other languages, 
as the work called Pandects of Medicine, of Aaron the 
Presbyter, who lived at Alexandria subsequently to the 
era of the ILegira, was translated in 683 into Arabic by 
Masarjawaihas. The Old ‘Testament, moreover, was first 
translated by Warka, the son of Nacefel, who is mentioned 
in the Koran, and who died in A.D.-612, * 
Considerable as appears to have been Iindoo medicine, 
and extensive as no doubt has beon the influence of its 
Materia Medica, the absence of all record of the former 
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in the annals of medicine, can only be accounted for from 
the geographical position of India with respect to Zuvope, 
and the total unacquaintance with the refined language of 
the former, which prevailed in the latter even to our own 
day, For when the name of even the most eclebrated 
Hindoo writer presented itself before 4 modern author 
writing expressly on the subject, it is passed over without 
comment or examination Scharak Indus, a Rhazco 
citatus plane ignotus.” (Sprengel. list. Rei. Ilerb. 1. p. 284.) 
That a Hindoo system of medicine does exist, we know’ 
from their numerous books on all branches of that science ; 
that some of these were written prior to the Arabs, we have 
shewn by their being quoted in the works of the latter. 
How much earlier than the eighth century the principal of 
them were composed, we may only hope to ascertain by 
the progress now making in settling Indian Chronology. 
But in absence of this it ia practicable, as 1 have stated, 
to get a conviction of the cultivation of medicine among the 
Hindoos at still earlier periods, from occasional notices 
by writers of the West ; and we cannot but allow thom an 
early knowledge of the properties of many of the valu- 
able drugs which their country afforded them, when we 
see the necessarily subsequent employment of the same by 
the Greeks and Romans. 

For this purpose it is not again necossaty to notice the 
Hindoo drugs mentioned in the works of the Arabs, and 
still less to vefer to such of the Greek authors as Actuarius 
and Myrepsus, who were subsequent to them. But it is 
advisable to keep in mind, thit the Argbs, from their 
position and communication with the East, must necessarily 
have had a ‘practical knowledge’ of the articles imported 
from India, ,and described in their works; while the 
Christian physicians employed as translators in the City of 
the Caliphs,being equally acquainted with both the Greck 
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and Arabic languages, must have. correctly applied the 
synonymous terms, to such drugs as had Leen long in use; 
while those which then began to be first employed, must 
‘have been introduced cither by new or by their- Indian 
names, In this view the continued chain of authors ia 
very valuable, as cach is likely to have been well acquainted 
with the drugs described by at least his immediate pre- 
decessor : “Myrepsus, therefore, is useful in forming the 
connexion with the Arab authors, as well as with Paulus 
Aigineta, whom they so closely succeeded ; while he com. 
pletes the reference to Altius and Oribasius, 

These authors, however, being chiefly copyists of their 
predecessors, as well as having for the most part prac- 
tised as far West as Rome, eqntain little information 
which is not found in older works, and few new medicines; 
though their prescriptions are often almost entirely composed 
of Indian drugs. Paulus of Algina, who lived in the 
seventh century, and was a great traveller, treats par. 
cularly, as remarked by Dr. T'reind, of the diseases of 
Women, and in his sixth book gives us, even if we compare 
him with Celsus, the most perfect account of Surgery, as 
it stood in the time of the ancients. “The chapter concern- 
ing the extraction of Darts and Arrows, &¢, contains many 
excellent rules; and the description he gives of that sort of 
weapon, then in use among’ the ancients, particularly the 
Egyptians, is very curious, and clear, as well as concise.” 
(1. p. 163), He notices few new medicines, but, among 
the Plasters, there is an “ Mmplastrum indicum;”-—— ho 
is probably the first to nfention the internal use of Stecl, 
as he speaks much of its virlues in scirrhus of the splecn, 
and recommends it both in infusion and in substance ;” he 
seems alse to have been the first to take notice of Cloves, 
and of Rhubarb, by the name of “rheum barbaricum,” which 

_ Actuarius,.and after him Myvepsus, called “ veon indioon,” 
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Fr. 1. p.82-115. He has also a “ Collyrium mitigntorium 
Trypherum,” (p. 169); and a “ Smegma aut pulvis epre- 

ius: yocant autem quidam ipsum Indwn, alii Ascle- 
pium ;” and of which the prescription is given, as “Descriptio 
pulveris Indici;” respecting which he observes, “ ITic 
pulvig preestantiasimus est ct efficax.” (Med. artis prineip. 
p 805. ed. Steph.) 

/@tius, a native of Amida, in Mesopotamia, who lived 
at the end of the fifth century, and studied at Alexandria, 
must, from his connexions, have had means for obtaining 
more correct information on eastern subjects, Ho is most full 
and original'on surgical subjects ; much so on both the actual 
and potential cautery, describing the several ways of maging 
the latter, as well as issues. “ [fe employs nearly a 
whole book upon plasters, including all those known to 
the Persians, Egyptians, and Grecks;” and appears to 
have had some acquaintance with the medicines, diseases, 
and practice of the Hast, as he has a “ Collyrium Indinvum,” 
mentions Sandaracha (Sulphuret of Arsenic) by its Pérsian 
name Zarnach; states that  Prosbyteri Indi” prepare 
* pharmacum ad calculos, quod itidem: externum lapidem 
in grumos resolver¢ posse quidam aiunt.” Naoes Indioce, 
Cocoa-nuts, Zador,* (Zudwar} andGalanga (Saunse. Kolin- 
jana), Zedoary and Galangal roots, Santalum, Saudal- 
wood, all Indian tropical products are mentioned, for the 
first time; as well as the fruit of Semecarpus Anacar- 


* As this prescription is as well calculated as any to give a notice of 
their nature, and the number of Indian artleles usually introduced, it is 
here tianscribed— Zador id est zedonrin, galunge, ligusticl, sesolis, car- 
damomi, piperis longi, piperis albi, cinamoml, zingiberls, seminis Smyrnii, 
caryophylli, phylll, stachyos, myrobalani, ph, costi, scordll, silphil sive 
Jaserpitli, rhei barbaici, peontm, alii etiam arboria nueis viseum ot poliwi 
semen, itemquo snxifagum ac casinm addunt ; ox his singulls stateros duos 
commisecto, Datur cum condito aut vino vetere ad balnoum itiis, ot 
site balneo vespere, similiteaque mane.” In tho “ Sufumigii moschati 
pPtepparatio,” there ave also numerous, il not all Indinn products. 
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dium, in the “ Antidotus Theodorctos ex Anacariiis ;” 


though the introduction of these, as well as of musk and 
of ambergris,- is usually referred to the Arabs. It is 
remarkable, that he states, “ Qui nune ab omnibus Lobi 
nominantur apud omnes veteres dolichi ct pheseoli appel- 
lantur.” In India, at the present day, one of the most 
common of the pulses, a species of Dolichos, is cntled. 
lobia, which, in all dictionaries, is marked as a Persian 
word, There is also-an “ Antidotus ex duobus piperis 
generibus,” from Archigenes, who scems also to have had 
considerable knowledge of the East. Te was a Syvian, 
practised at Rome, wrote much on medicine, and is alluded 
to byJuvenal more than once, A well-known Indian disease, 
“ Elephantiasis a quibusdam leontiasis, ab aliis satyriasis 
appellatur,” is described in Altius from Arehigenes. 
* Regio vero hijus mali inductrix est, tum que valde 
calida est, tum que vehementer frigida.” Among the 
yemedies, we have “ Eboris ctian et corm cervini 
ramenta;” and we have it stated that “ In regione Indorun 
elephantiasi Affectos, assidue per sedem eluere per urine 
asininw infusionem hemine mensura calefacte consueverint 
Crocodilium item terrestrem accipiunt, et magnum sine 
testimonium de hoc remedio pracbent,” Among the remerlics 
we have also “Myrobalanus item eum acclo preestat : probe 
auxiliatur et alumen cum sale ct sandaracha sequis partibus 
in vino ct oleo, maxime lentiscino, aut si non adsit, rosncco 


“tritis? Altius quotes Leonides, for another complaint 


common in India, that is, the Dracunculi, or guinca-worns, 
which he says, * Nascuntur “autem hi in Aithiopia ac 
India,” 

Oribasius, though born at Perganms, is usually styled a 
Sardian, from having studied probably at Sardes, in the 
school of Zeno the Cyprian, who afterwards removed to 
Alexandria. Ile was not only the countryman, but also 
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the copyist, of Galen, of whose Mataia Medica, as well as 
of that of Dioscorides, he has given an alphabetical epitome, 
arranged under the heads of plants, minerals, and animals. 
Among these I do not perceive any articles not known, to 
his predecessors. Galen himself, though s0 volimninous a 
writer, takes his Materia Medica almost entirely from 
Dioscorides; and though sufficiently interested in the 
suljject to have visited Ccelo-Syria to see the Balsam-tree, 
I find no drugs which are not contained in the work of the 
former. .Indian medicines are, however, abundantly pre- 
scribed in the compounds which he enumerates, and among’ 
them, some which are called Indian, as Indigun harsci 
chirm gi emplastrum.—Ceree, resinee frictec, picis avide, 
bituminis liquidi Zacynthii, singulorum lib. ij. cerussie, 
eeruginis, chalictedis, misyos percgrini, melanterte, aluminis 
et scissilis et rotundi, galle oniphacitidi’, malicorii, rhei, 
thuris, singulorum silibram, aceti quantum sullicil ;” also, 
 Collyrium Indicum serianum inseriptum ;* and “ Indicum 
basilicon inscriptum indicus lapis:"—that Indian medi- 
cines were much used in Rome, even prior to his time, we 
know from Pliny, wha inveighs against their introduction: 
“ Arabia atque India in medio mstimantur, uleerique parvo 
medicina a Rubro Mave imputatur.” 

From Pliny we might adduce numerous instances of the 
knowledge which*the ancients possessed of the natural 
productions of India, but as his information is chiefly 
derived from earlier goutees, it will bo better introduced 
when we have to notice these. But in his account of the 
country and climate, the names of towns and. rivers, as 
well as in his description of the animals and plants of India, 
we fitid much correct information intermixed with monstrous 
fables, This naturally diminishes our faith in the other 
parts of his statement: but as a natural historian, he 
seems to have thought it necessary to repeat what he found 
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related, even when he shiews that he docs not himself’ 
believe the statements. In his accounts of the plants and 
articles of Materia Medica, he chiefly followa 'Theophyas- 
tus and Dioscorides; those not described by tliem are 
almost entirely European plants. Tt is interesting, for our 
purpose of investigating the origin and connexions of 
ancient medicine, to find him mentfoning many*Mayptinn 
medicines, and giving the opinions respecting others of 
the Persian Magi. The art of magic, ho says, * Natam 
primum e medicina nemo dubital;” and “ pariter utrasque 
artes eflloruisse wnedicinam, dico, magicenque, eae ectate 
illam Hippocrate “hane Demoerito desmtlne ciren 
Peloponnesiacum Greeim sbellum:” lib. 80, ¢ 1, and 8 
In proceeding to the, description and uses of precious 
stones, he further say3, «Nune gemmarum confessa genera 
dicemus, a laudatissimis orsi, Nee vero id solum agemus, 
sed ad majorem utilitatem vite: obiter coarguetur Magorum 
infanda vanitas, quando illi vel plurima prodidere do 
gemmis, medicine ex his blanda specie prodigia trans- 
gressi.” 84. c, xiv, Gems and precious stoncs we have 
seen (p, 4, and 54) were also employed by the Hindons as 
medicines; inany of those dilated on even by Persians, 
must then, as now, have been procured from India, ‘This 
must also have been the case with those described by Pliny; 
as indeed he has mentioned in munerous places, besides 
saying,  Gemmiferm amnes simt Acesiucs et Ganges; 
terrarum autem omnium maxime India.” lib. 8%, ¢. 76, 
Galen and Pliny ‘having both borrowed much from 
Dioscorides, the most celebrated, as well as the most 
copious author on the Materia Mcdica of the Ancients, 
it is necessary for our purpose to consider more “fully 
‘the parts of his work having reference to India, since, 
from his eastern connexions, he was able to procure more 
full and mora correct information, especially after the 
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increased. thade which took place with India dy the Rel 
Sea, subsequent to the foundation of Alexandria. “ The 
numerous copper coins of Egyptian fabrication, found in 
India, confirms what is known from history of that counjry 
having been the frincipal cliannel of commerce between 
India and the Roman empire.” (JA.8.) , To these causes 
must be chiefly ascribed the, information we find in Dios- 
eorides, who was a native of, Anazarbus, in Cilicia, and 
probably studied at ‘Tarsus, the capital of that province, as 
well as visjted’Alexandria and the North of Africa, and also 
Spain, France, and Italy. He must have lived in the 
early part of the first century, as in his preface he men- 
tions Tficinins Bassus, who, was consul in A.D. 68. Tle 
was probably contemporary with, as he is sé frequently 
quoted, though never named by Pliny; but appears to 
be alluded to in the passage, where, after transoribing 
thd ageount of Schfstus by the former, Pliny’ adds, “hane 
esse sententiam coruin qui nuperrime scripsorint.” 
Dioscorides is, besides, the most ancient author who has 
written expressly, at the same time that he has done so most 
fully, on Materia Medica, a subject to which he was so much 
attached, as to have travelled in many countries, and’ to 
have followed the Roman armies for its investigation, Tis 
work, therefore, is the best @lculated to shew how much 
the ancients were indebted to India and the Mast for their 
medicines; ospecially as ho assists us in identifying them 
by introducing some degree of arrangement, as well as by 
describing their physical propertics with their medigal uses. 
We is particular also in giving many synonymes, as well as 
in specifying the countries where they were severally pro- 
duced, Taking, therefore, those which. ave stated to be 
of Indian origin, we are struck by finding some of them 
also mentioned as being the produce of Syria and Media; 
but this is easily explained by our knowing that the pro- 


ducts of the East reached the West both by the Red” 
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Sea, Arabiag and Tgypt, a8 by the Muphrates, end through 
the desert-surrounded Palmyra to, Syria, Tfenee the last 
place of export, as is the ease even in the present day, came 
to he considered as the country actually producing the drug, 

The majovity of Indian articles areGuxanged. by Dios- 
coxides in his first book, among aromatics, for which India 
has always been, and still is famed, Among these are 
the substances already mentioned at p. 33, a5 Nardos, 
which is no doubt Nardostachys (Patrinia, Don) Jata- 
mansi,D.C., which I have procured from the very mountains, 
where it is described by Dioscorides as growing—“ Quie 
Gangitis appellatur, a fluvio quodani, cui Ganges nomen, 
montem prvtereurrente in qua nascitur.” The Syfion and 
Mountain kinds, the latter galled also sampharetion, nave 
thought by Sprengel in Diose. cd. Kuhn TT, p. 846, to he, 
the first—Patrinia scabioscefolia Visch,, found in Dahurias 
and the second—Valeriana Hastdwiehth. The roots of the 
latter ave still used in medicine in Nepal and N, India, being 
imported into the latter from the TTimalayan mountains. 
Dxowos (sometimes writtar Xxiwes, but which is the mastie- 
twee) very distinct from the Zygowog ernie of the fourth biok, 
¢. 52, is usually translated Juncus odoratus, and in wni- 
versally allowed to he dadrapagan Schernanthus, av Lemon- 
grass. Calamus Aromatidts (v. p88) is, I conevive, 
Andropogon Calamus Aromatious, nob., which covers the 
extensive arid plains of Central India, a country inter 
spersed: with large and numerous Inkes, and therefore 
resembling that described by Lheophrastus, as the country 
where this “ sweet Calamus”. grows. Some authors, as 
Sprengel, &¢., suppose that this is the plang now called 
wuj in Arabic; the deorus Calamus of botanists; but of 
this Arabian authors give aloron, as the Grevk name, 
and apply to it the deseription by Dioscorides of aopor, 
which this plant no doubt is. We is itself derived from 
the Sanserit vacka, as is the common Ilindee mame, 
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buch, by which, in Indian bazars, I obtained the roots of 
Acorus Calamus; one of the Arvideer, and very different 
from the most fragrant of grasses, as is that of Namur. 

The other species of garauos, Diose. L. 14, is translated 
avundo, and by the Arabs /usb, under which they arrange 
the different kinds of bamboo, which wore probably included 
under the general denomination by Dioscorides. ‘Chis we may 
infer, from solid or male and female kinds being mentioned, 
as well as their uses for pipes, arrows, and for writing 3 
for which these, with speciés of Areendo and Staccharum, 
ave now employed ih India. Allied to these in a botanical 
point of view, is Saccharum officinarum, which has need 
lessly been-*supposed not to have yielded suceharum, or 
the Substance known by this name to the ancients; the 
same authors conjecturing this to be Labashecr, now so 
well known as found within the bambog. Considering 
that this substance is phe silew, it is not likely to have 
been arranged with the honeys, and described under the 
head of sep: Danxerpov yerirds, The Arabic name, moicover, 
of sugar, is seeker, devived from the Sanserit sarkura, ov 
Tamul sakkara. , 

+ Under xvmeipos, Cyperus votundus, T., a'second kind is 
desorbed as the produce of India (Cyperzs indicus, Auct.), 
Tha Arabs give sid ds the synonyme of Cyperus; and, in 
India, motha, Sans. moostha, is given us the synonyme of 
sad; and we obtain, under that name, the roots of Cyperus 
Aewastychus, Rotth., a species which, was considered by 
Dr. Roxburgh to be identical with C. rotendus. The 
irregular-formed tubers, about the size of _ acorns, which 
constitute the root, are eaten by cattle in India, and uscd 
as a perfume at the weddings of the natives. : 

In noticing the various productions of India, supposed 
to have been known to the ancicnis, it is interesting: to 
observe how many of these ave the produce of the Penin- 
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sula, and of the neighbouring island of Ceylon; for it is 
to these parts historians have shewn that the carliest trade 
was directed from Arabia, Egypt, and the Red Sea. Among 
the principal of these producta is Ciynamon, xveapoy, often 
written xwayoy, corrupted into akimona, in Persian works, 
of which the Cingalese cacyn-nama, (dulee lignum), or 
ithe Malayan aimants, appear to have been the original ; 
as Ierodotug says, “ quos nos petentes a Pheonicibus 
oinnamomon vocamus.” The Arabic name is dar-seeni, 
evidently derived from the Hindce dar-chinee, of which 
darodsita is said to be the Sanserit, Cinnamon is pro- 
dyced by Cinnamomum seylanicum. . But if we infor 
from the name, tliat the Hindoos first became* acquainted 
with Cinnamon from China, C. aromatiowm of Cochin. 
China and the southern provinees of" that’ country, yields 
a Cinnanion, by some considered nearly equal to that of 
Ceylon. The Cassia of the anciehts it is not easy to deter- 
ritine: thaf of commerce, My. Marshall says consists of 
only the inferior kinds of Cinngmon, Some consider 
Cassia to be distinguished from Cimamoh, by the outer’ 
cellular covering of the bark being scraped off’ the latter, 
but allowed to remain on the former, (‘Mhomsori Dispen.) 
This is, however, the characteristic of the bark of the 
fbove-named C. aromatioum; as we are informed by 
Ma. Crawford, that it js not cured like that of Ceylon, 
by freeing it from the epidermis (Mmub. to Siam. p, 470), 
~The Arabians consider Cassia to be thor sulifche, 
probably the selackeal ot sindoe bark of Amboyna, pro. 
duced by Cinnamomum’ Culitlawan,, or by C. Sintoe 
of Blume, if this be distinct from the former. C. nididum, 
the kobdlit-manis of Sumatra, has bark with the taste and 
smell of Cinnamon. Some species ave peculiar to the 
Peninsula of India; and one, Di, Tahilton fnforms us, 
yields a kind of Cassia in Canara, Considering that besides 
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these, there ave other specics of this gonus with aromatic 
bark, and ‘that ten varicties are described of hoth | the 
Ceylon and China Cinnamon, it will net appear surprising 
that we are unable to distinguish accurately the Cenedla, 
Cassia'tigneay ond Cassia fistula, ox achy, sigir, mosylites, 
aphysemon, Ieitto, dacar, as the vavictics of Cassia, nor 
mosylon, sylocinnamomuns sylodes, &e. as those of 
Cinnamon. It is not an accidental coincidence, that both 
ancients and moderns mention 2 greatvaricty of cach; but none 
as growing elsewhere than in southern latitudes, Another 
produce of the same family is the Malabathrwm leaf of the 
ancients (y. p. $2), which appears to be a corrupted form of 
writing T'amala-patra (‘Tamala leaf) This, in Arabic 
works, is described under the name saduj, with malat‘oon as 
the Greek, and #uf and ¢ej-pat as the Iliidee synonymes, 
By the latter names may be obtainedevery where in the bazars 
of India, the leaves of Cinnamomum Tamala and of 
C. albiftorum; being as commonly used there as bay-leaves 
ave id Europe. Their being brought out of the foresis 
stvipt from the branches, or picked up after they have 
fallen, may have given origin to the fables with which their 
carly accounts were accompanied. 7 
These leaves having frequently been described simply as 
: Folium or Fofium indicum; some authors have heon‘led (v. 
Bodeeus in Theophr. p. 1085) to suppose, that they might 
be the betel-lenf or pan of the FHindoos, Pers, ambol, 
Ay, tuprbol, Sans. tumbolee,’ the produce, of Piper Betle, 
which is extensively cultivated in all the southern parts of 
India. The plant has probably been introduced from some 
of the Tropical Islands (India aquosa of-old writers), as no 
botanist has ‘yet found it in a wild state in Continental 
India, Being uscd by the natives in its fresh state, it is not 
likely to have been an article of commerce to the West. 
So, Cubebs, Iuhabeh of the Arabs, and hubab-ehind of the 
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Ilindoos, produced by Piper Cubeba, also a native of the 
Indian Archipelago, has been thought to be the Carpesiam 
of the Greeks, because it was so of the Arabs; but the 
description does not apply, and the geographical distribution 
of the plant is beyond the range of those which sccf alone 
to have béch known to the Greeks. The knowledge of 
the others may have'been introduced into India in an 
age subsequent to that when the Gvecks were best 
acquainted with that country. This is probable, from 
their having been so well acquainted with the indi- 
genous species of Pepper; as Piper nigrum must then, 
as now, have yielded both black and white pepper, as 
P. longum does long pepper. The root of the lattor also, so 
extensively used in India as o stimulant medicine, and 
called pippula-mool, is, no doubt, the serepeys pgey though 
Sprengel says, * Quid .radicom piperis yveteres Vocavint, 
non liquet.” The Sanscrit pippulee, (Ilindeo pippel, Pers, 
pilpil, Ax. filfil,) is, no doubt, the, origin of the Greek 
meep. In all the above Innguages, the adjuncts, black or 
round, white and long, are added, to distinguish the 
different kinds ; but the natives of India alone have distinet 
names, mireh, (Sanse. mireha), for P. nigrum, and ane 
for P. longui. 

After the Peppers, and described by Pliny as spore 
simile,” is mentioned an equally well-known Indian plant; 
this is Ziyyigegis, or Zingiber, of which the name, like the 
Arab. Zinjabil, Pers, Shungvees, is derived fron the 
Sanse Shringuverum, as has been shewn by Mx. Colebrooke. 
Zingiber officinale, the plant, is cultivated in the plains of 
Bengal, as well ag at clevations of from 3,000 to 4,000 
fect in 30° N, latitude. As its crop depends upon the root, 
which is protected by the carth from great vicissitudes of 
temperature, this may, with irrigation, be cultivated further 
north than is practicable. with other tropical plouts; and 
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it is deseribed as having been so in Egypt. In the 
same family with the Ginger, is the Cardanom plant, 
Eletiaria ov Alpinia Cardamomum, found only in the 
mountains of the Malabar coast. It has heen doubted 
whether our Cardamoms are those which were known to 
the ancients, and of which several kinds ave mentioned by 
Pliny by this name, They have been considered such 
from the time of the Arabs, who deseribe them under the 
names of Joakleh and khyrboa,* and distinguish the large 
from the small kind. They also kecp distinct their trans- 
Jation of kirdamgna, the cardaminen or Sisymbrium 
allerum of Dioscorides, which has been confounded with 
Cavdamoms by some of the older commentators, 

There is a produce of this family phlch one is 
surprised was not known to the Greeks. Thijs is Turmeric, 
or the tubers of Curewma longa, so universally empléyed, 
and apparently from the highest aptiquily, both as a 
medicine and as a condiment, in every part of India. 
The Latin name is evidently dovived from «Jere, the 
Persian name for saffron, Ar. safran. Some authors; 
indeed, suppose that the ancient saffron was turmeric. 
This, by the Arabs, is called avook-cl-safy, ov yellow roots 
The French formerly called it Z'erra-merita (Cureuma, 
hee Gallis Terra bigear’ male digitur), and the Portuguese 
Safran da Terra, as’ well as Cracus indicus. Same 
have supposed Turmeric to be the Cyperus indicus of 
Dioscorides, and his description in some measure warrants 
the inference, as Pliny, apparently copying the passage, 
says, “ Test ct per so Indien herba, quee eyperis vecatur, 
,2ingiberis effigic ; commanducata croci vino reddit.” From 
the colour and form, this reot would appear to have been 
known to the ancients, as, indeed, must have been inferred 
by the Arabians, who give, as its Greek synonyme, 
khaldoonion tomagha, evidently a coriuption of jeadovoy 
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co weve, but the colour of the juice alone agrecs with ihe 
description of the plant by Dioscorides. 

Costus, of which three kinds are. described, Arabian, 
Syrian, and Indian, thy produce of these several countries; 
is called feusé by the Arabs, with hoostes assigned as the 
Greek, koshéa as Syriac, and hoofh as the Tindee name. 
By the latter I obtained two kinds in the bazars of N. 
India, one called koost-tulkh and keost-hindee, Indian or 
bittet Costs, and the other konstsheeren, also Teoosé- 
buhree and Avabee, that is, Arabian or éweet Costus, this 
haying a fragrant odour, resembling that of iris root ; but I 
was unable to trace out either the.country or the plant 
which produced it, though it was said to be’brovyht into 
India from Caubul and Cashmere, On compaving this 
swect Costus with the specimens of Materia Medica I col- 
lected in Calcutta, I cannot distinguish it from a root well 
known in the market there by the name of Puchaule. "This 
identity was long ago ascertained by Gareias ab Tforto, as he 
says, “ Est ergo Costus dictus Arabibus Cost aut Casts 
in Guzerate Vplot, in Malaca ubi ojus plurimus est usus, 
Pucho, et inde vehitur in Sinarum regionem.”—“ Nascitur 
circa Guzavrate, inter‘ Bengalen, Delli; et Cambaya, in 
Mandou et Chitor.” Clus, Uxot. lib. 1, ¢ 85. On referring 
to Maculloch’s Com. Dict. and Milburn’s Orient, Com., 
I find Putchook described as the “ root of a plant growing 
in Sinde, and imported in considerable quantities from the 
north-west coast of India inte Chita. When burned it 
yields a fine smell. The Chinese beat it into a fine powder, 
which they burn as inconse in the temples of their gods.” 

Another product of India known to the ancients, and 
still employed by the Chinese as an incense, is Agallochum, 
Lign-aloe, or eagle-wood, pqo-d’agila, and pao-@aquila 
of the Portuguese, names, no doubt, derived fiom the 
Malayan agila, which in Sanserit ip agara, indee aggur, 
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but which the Arabs know by the name aod hindlee, 
Of this, there ake two kinds; the Indian is the produce” 
of Aquilarta Agallocha, Roxb, (Royle Iustr, Ilim. Bot. 
Tab.86, £1.) abundant in the forests of ‘Silhet and Chit- 
“tagong, and probably extending into the Burmese terri- 
tories. Calambac, or the Cochin-Chinese kind of Agallo- 
chum, is that produced by <Alocwylum <Agallochum of 
Loureiro. Nothing can be more inapplicable to the 
descriptions of Lign-aloc, than any part of the genus 
Aldt, which is often referred to as yielding this fragrant 
wood. The misthke Sprengel stipposes may have arisen 
from one of the Arahic names, allowat or allieh, having 
been converted into aaron. Aloes is probably derived from 
elwa, the common Tlindee name for alos (Ax. sib), which 
is produced by Aloe vedgaris, and other species, in Aliicn, 
India, and Arabia, It would be easier to contend, as has 
sometimes been done, that the Lign-aloe of the ancients is 
the Sandal-wood of India (Pers. sendul, Wind, chendun, 
Sans, chandana, Tamul, shandana). The tree Suntalum 
albumvis a native of the Malabar coast,witere the best is pro- 
Guced ; and it is possible, from the ‘fragrant nature of the 
wood, that it may have been thought a kind of Agallochums 
or Lign-aloc; but Arab authors keep distinet its deseription. 

Ebony is 9 product of the Malabar coast, which has been 
know from the earliest imes,and its name appears of caster 
origin, as, in India it is called abroos. It was also, md no 
doubt still is, produced in Abyssinia, though we have no 
recent botanical testimony on the subject; but’ both Maillot 
and Burkhardt mention it as one of the arti¢les brought 
by the caravans into Egypt. Diospyros Ebene yiolds the 
best kind in the Mauritius, perhaps, also, in Mpdagasear: 
but D, Ebenaster and D. melunoaylon, the ebony-trees of 
the Coromandel coast, yicld it in the Peninsyla, of very 
good quality, as other species do in othe? parts of India. 

N 
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Bdellium is nnother Indian product described. hy Dios. 
corides, who’ gives madeleon and bolehon’ as other names. 
This the Persian authors describe under modi, giving 
budlecon and madikon ov its Greek, and googul as its, 

‘,Hindee synonymes, stating it to be produced by the 
Doom Palm (Cueifera thebaica), The googut obtatuedsin 
N. India I was told was the product* of a tree, which, 
from its birchlike bark and other characters, I know 
to be the Amyris (now Balsamodendron) Ayalloeha of 

* Dr. Roxburgh 3" which he, almost at the other oxtranily 
of India, Kad also been informed" was, called googula. 
This he described to be a native of the districts of Silhet 
and Assam, diffusing, when bruised, a grateful fragrance, 
like that of the finest myrrh, ‘This googud must be a 
vory different substance from the gogrud ‘described as a 
species of Bitumen, used at Bombay, Bengal, &e., for 
painting the bottoms of ships (Milb. Or. Com. p, 102). 
The African Bdellium, probably the moht-al-mukhkee, 
Bdellium mechium of Avicenna, is produced by Heudelotia 
africana (Arch. dé Bot. 1. p. 421), another of the Zerebin. 
thacece ; Avicouna deseribes one of the kinds, ns mortal 
gahaodee, ot Bdellium judatoum. 

Olibanaim, from aBavog- (Arab, looban), the thas of the 
ancients, is another fragrant resin, of which both an Ava- 
bian and an Indian variety are described: two kinds 
continue to be known ip modern as in anciont commerce, 
The tree producing the first kind has not yet been ascer. 
tained, but it may be a native both of Afriéa and Arabia 
(v. Spr. in Diose. 11. p:876). The Indian kind, which is 
called foonder, and under which name. Olbanum is 
described by the Arabs, has been shewn by Mr. Colebrooke 
to be the praduce of Boswellia serrata v. thurifera, I 
have takerlgsome off the tree, which closely, thongh fot 
exactly, resembles’ that of -commeree, burning with a, 
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highly grateful perfume, The only other Indian product 
certainly made out is Lyciwm indicum, v. p.32, Garelas 
supposed this to be the Cate or Catechze of the present day, 
but there is no proof of its haying been such. It tx, 
however, remarkable, that Catechw is not noticed among 
the substances known to the ancients ; but it mily have been 
confounded with some other agtringent, as Acacia; or 
having so long been called Zerva Japonict, it may be 
elsewhere described; as Indigo is among mineral sub- 
stances. (Diose. v. c. 10%.) 

Two substances ‘alone of those stated to be Indian pro- 
ducts, have not yet been ascertained. ‘Of these, Mar 
caphihon, or Nascaphthon, has heen supposed to be Maco; 
as Cancamum, described “as the exudation of an Arabian 
tree, has becn conjectured to be the lac (ii) dye and resin 
of India. Macer, a bark from the Barbaric region, has been 
thought to be Wrightia antidysenterica, supposing this 
to be the macré, described by Crist. d’Acosta, of :the 
Brahmans on the Malabar coast, (Clus, Fxot, p. 266). 
“Though Macer is always described as a bark, I had given 
me as such the highly aromatic leaves of Rhododendron Tepi- 
dotum, under the name of talisfur, Mafur dnd mafiartoox 
(the ji is easily changed into & v. p. 82) ave, in Persian 
works, assigned asthe Greek names of talisafer, under 
which name, -the’ Macer of Dioscorides is alluded to by 
Avicenna, Amomum is another substance, which still 
yermains unknown, but for which the Asiatics give a sub- 
stitute, if it be not the original substance. It is remavk- 
able, that under the name hemama, I obtained the same 
plant, composed entirely of a cluster of small leaves, which 
Clusins has figured Exot. lib. 1. 6 81. p. 199. as Awmame 
sent him from Ormuz; and which Sprengel has supposed 
to be Forstera magellaniea, brought by Sir I". Drake. 

Fyvom the foregoing enumeration, in which I have cone 
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fined myself to those‘ substances expressly mentioned as 
being procured from India, we perecive how largely the 
Greeks were indebted to that cointry for their Materia 
Medica, From the tropical latitudes and climates in whi¢h 
alone theso substances can flourish, we may infer the carly 
populousness and civilisation of these countries, as well as 
the extent to which ancient commerce reached, independent 
of historical teatimpny on the subject. That the Greeks 
were still more indebted to castern nations, might also be 
shewn by numerous articles, which are, and from the 
dependence of vegetation on climate, must ever have been 
thé produce of the East. Of mayy of these the original 
oriental names have, with slight alterations, passed into the 
Greek, and been the source alsd of the Kuropean names 
of these substances. 

Without dwelling on the early employment of Galbanam, 
Assufatida, Ammoniacum, Sagapenwm, and Opoponaa, 
the products of Pevsia, and therefore, indicating the antiquity 
of their investigation in that’ country, aa well as of the 
nations by whom their use was adopted, there are others 
of which the names prove their oriental origin; as 
Kewmoon, Crinum; kinnubd, Cunnabis;* tbbut, Cap. 
paris; loorkum, Crocus; Icoortwm, Carthamus 3 semsom, 
Sesamum; yasmin, Jasminum; sosun, Susinum, Viose. 1. 
0.62; nurgus, Narcissus; hooymel, ILarmala; molee, Moly ; 
belessan, Balsamum; moor, Myrrha; mun, Manna; suhe 
moonia, Seammonia; pista, Pistacia; hurseea, nEpavoog, 
Cerasus ; burkook, Pracocia; the last is also called mala 
armeniaca ; but this; and the names of some of the other 
fruits, as mala medica and persica, point out at once the 
countries whence they becanie known to the ancients, 

* Besides these, thefe are many others, which we know 
were early ‘employed as medicinal agents, as the Pome. 
granate (Arabic réman, Greek gous), of which the bark of 
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the root, the rind of the fyuil, and both the single and 
double flowers are employed in oriental, as in Greek 
medicine, I do not know whether it be an gecidental 
circumstance, that the purgative root of Pidyesa has 
turpet assigned as a synonyme, as this is remarkable for its 
xesemblance to tabud, the root of Convolvulus Liarpethum. 
Many also of the Cucurbitaceee, Umbelliferc, andl Labigiea, 
ave common to the Materia Medien of tha Nasty), a8 wall fs 
to that of the Wests but tor dwell further on these is 
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unnecessary. - ' 
In examining the list of articles entunerated, as imported 


*by the Greeks from India, there gre some substances now 

extremely common and extensively uscd theres which one 
would expect to find among those first known to slranpersy 
as Turmeric and Catechu, already mentioned ; #6 filsa, 
Turbith, Galangal, Zedoary, and Zerumbet, as well as 
Sondal-wood and Arcca-nut. Some of these may have 
been known by other names, or confounded with other 
substances, Such poisons as bish, Aconitum farow, and 
Strychnos Nua vomica, the ancients seom to have been 
unacquainted with ; but sore trace of Them may bo found 
when the works of the TYindoos on poisons and their 
antidotes, are compared with the oldest works on such 
subjects in the literature of the West, as that of the Poet 
Nicander ; for both Egypt and India were celebrated for 
their poisons, as carly even as the time of ‘Mheophrastns 
(lib. ix. e, 18). : 

If it’excite surprise that some of these were unknown to 
the ancients, there are others, of which the absence’is signi- 
ficant of the extent to which commerce and navigation had 
advanced, at the times when the ether articles were well 
known; as, for instance, Camphor, Cloves, Nutineg, 
Mace, Benzoin, Betel-leaf, Cubelss, Croton ‘Tiglium, Guan 
boge, &e, all of which are so remarkable in netine, that 
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we could hardly fail in ‘recognising them, if they were 
deseribed at all like those which haye been enumerated as 
the produce of India or its islands, The others, being 
produced only in more southern tropical islands, were 
probably in those days but imperfcetly, if at all known 
in India: or the supply might not, in addition to thelr 
own demands, be suffident for cxport; ov this might not 
be deaivable, whgn they had go many indigenous products, 
suited to the wants of those who visited or traded with 
the Peninsula of India, 

The’ animals mentioned by ‘pisorldie not being 
exclusively ysconfined to India, do not afford the same 
kind of argument that we have dovived from plants ; 
especially as the want of precision jn the jdentity of the species 
descfibed, and those existing in India, as well as the 
extent of distribution of the Jatter have not yet been 
ascertained ; yet we may obtain some coroboration of the 
inferences deduced from plants. Thus, though the African 
Elephant may have yielded its spoils to form the ivory 
of the ancients, Peacocks could have been procured from 
India only, The Cantharides, described by Dioscorides, 
ave species of Mylabris, and M. Ciohoret is that naw most 
commonly employed in India. 'The Seineus, slated to be 
a native of both Egypt arid India, is considered to be 
Seinous officinalis ; a similar specics is employed, in medi- 
cine in the north of India in the pytsent day, Y'vom the 
descriptions of Ex:dvys, viperce, it may be inferred that some 
of those of southern latitudes were known ‘to the ahcients. 
The Asiatic kind, mentioned .by Nicander and Galen, is 
supposed to be Coluber egyptiue (Spreng.) Castor, the 
Joondbeduster of the Arabs, Being called xaeropes by the 
Greeks, it is cuvfous to find the name /estooree npplicd 
to the musk animal in ‘tho Himalayas, where this is 
abundant, and constanUly hunted for its valuable muske 
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bog. Ovdé, usually Wwanslateds Vaguie odoratus, and Rlattu 
Biaantia, (the operculum of Strombus letiginosus, but 
which is less fragrant than that of Plewrotoma Babylonia 
or Pl, Trapesit), is described’ as being brought from the 
nard-produving lakes. This may evéry where be obtained 
in Northern India by the Arabic name asfar-al-tceb, though 
I was unable to ascertain whenge it was brought. 1 
am informed by Professor Wilson, that nilehi, literally 
nail, is enumerated. amongst perfumes in the Amera Cosha, 
gud: that it is common in the bazars, and procurable by 
that name in* Bengal. Pearls are well known to have 
been procured in ancient’ times, as tow, from the Petsian 
Gulf and the western coast of Coylon. Corals, sponges, 
and cuttle-fish bone, may be found in the bazars af India, 
as articles of Materi ria Medica; as well as lapis judaious 
(hajr-tl- yahoodec) the calearcous olive-shaped spine of a 
fossil, Eehinus... Among these we should expect to find 
some notice of the Lac insect, ang its valuable dyo md 
useful resin, It was certainly known to tho* Arabian 
authors by the name 46), lit or lech. By the translators 
of Avicenna, it was considered identienl with the ,Cun- 
camum of Dioscorides: but ,if so, it is yemarkable that,” 
acquainted as the Arabians wore with Chermes (from diem, a 
worm), no mention should be made of the yemarkable 
colouring property of this substance, difficult though this 
may be of extraction. Dr. Bancroft states, it “ was pro- 
bably unknown in Europe, until after the “Portuguese 
hac visited India, ,by sailing vound the.Cape of Good 
Cope.” Phil, of Porm. Colours. v. ii, pod, 

TE we atlopt with minerala the same method as with 
vegetables and animals, that i is, shew fyom their being the 
products of the country, that they were likely to have been 
mown to its inhabitants, and to be identical with the 
substances described in their works, however anelent these 
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may:be: it is necessary t to premise, tliat we :canndt: alivays 
draw. the sare ’ inferences, from, their being , néedl in other, 
latitudes, as we may. do with: substances produced : by the 
organic kingdom, ' becduse thtir distribution i is uninflienced 
by climate, ~ it ia. well known, that under the, eq{uator, .ns 
in polar regions, ¥ wwe-may have rocks identical in.coiposition, ' 
asin theiy minéral ‘and metallic trensures. But still some 
‘Awferences niay be,deduced even from’ them, and it is 
incumbent, in: conténdiig for the original investigation 
of the properties of such substances, to shel, at least, that 
the Hindoos had .the sheans within themselves, or by 
* eortinimication. pith stheir immediate neighbours, of 
heconting acquainted ‘vith sucli ‘substqnecs, independent’ 
of the éivilisntion, or even existence, of distant nations. ' ; 

, Owing to the peculiarity of, the soil in many places, and 
the dryness of the’ cliniate in some parts of the year, ‘many 
of the salts known.as mineral, substances in other parts of 
the world, are: foind in ‘India effloresced in considerable 
, quantities on tlie surface, or may be washed out of the soil 
with comparatively little labbur or expenid, Most have been, 
already mentioned, as. saltpetre and nitrate of Hime, car- 
bonate of: soda, sulphate of soda, aid. also of magnesil ; 
so also. common ‘salt on the barks of the Tenia and 
on the sliores, of the Samur Jake. Thougly sal-ammonias and 
alum are manufactured, and the latter even imporged from 
China, native sulphate of alumine is: fonid in considerable 
quantities ip Nepal, ag also in Behar; and. sal-ammoniae 
in Persia, near Basman, where it is called koh-nuoshader, 
as well as in Chinese Tprtary and Kloten (J.A.8. iv. p.659,) 
Curbonate of magnesia has been found. in considérable quan- 
tities in the Peninsula, though, it. has probably never ben 
used medicinally. Coxbonate of lime is common’ every (here, 
either in the form of the caleareous conoretion called fensun, 
or as: limestone, both in the mountains of the Peninsula 
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-qnd-inp-those*of the ¢ Hithalayas: _ In the latter, ft’ is~asgo- 
ciated ‘botl .with gypsiim. and with sulphate.of barytes in 
‘the. -eighbomhodd wot Mussooree., ‘Tincana, the Sangerit 
nanie: for borax; ‘is-no doubt the origin of the Persian: 
tinkar, and ofthe Tinglish ‘ineale An artificial compound, 
extensively used, in India as a. medicine, may be men- 
tioned with. ‘the above substances; ‘this .is..the, salt con. 
moitly ‘called, bit-noben or’.Vit-loben, and black ‘salt (ala 
nimeult), which consists of muviate of soda, oxide of iron, 
and ‘some impurities, There is some difficulty i ascot 
taining the identity of all the above substances, with those 
known .to Disscorides ; but it is interesting to remark, 
that all those which are now produced in Egypt, i ave. also 80 
in India, The ancients were no doubt ‘aéquamted with 
argol and potash, “impure Bitartrate and Carbonate of 
Potass., as rout seu Frex vini,- Diose, v. ¢. 18. must have 
afforded the former, and reppa xdsuecrimns, or Sarmentorum 
- cinis, Diosc. v. ¢, 194, the latter,.; The Sad indus of old 
- authors, ‘has, by.some commentators, been thought to bé + 
sugar, and by’ others.to be Tabasheer; laut it has not, yet 
been definitively determined, 

Many earthy minerals * were employed by the Goakis : 
and aré described in the works of the Arabs; none are, 
however, stated to be the produce of India; most, indoed, ' 
ware obtained in the Mediterrancan region. ‘Some are 
found in Indian’ bazavs, no. doubt introduced. in. conse 
quence of the prevalent use of ‘Persian trenslations of Arab © 
Medical works; but the different ochres and clays do not 
afford distinctive enough characters ti enable us always to 
recognise them by the ‘short descriptions appended to their 
names, The substance in the present day known as Red 
Earth, o Indian Red, is obtained from the islands of. the, 
Persian Gulf. Zale, introduced by this nating into meilichye ‘ 
by the Arabiats, i is supposed to be the Terra Samia of'the 
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ancients; Mica, in'plates, is given as Tale in Indias it is 
mentioned in the oldest THindoo works by the name abril, 
aud is found in abundance in Central India, 

+ Of combustible minerals, the Dinmoud, procured from 
the mines of Panna and of Golconda, may be considered 
as almost peculiar to India. Sulphur, found in Cutch, in 
the Peninsula, and in Nepal, is imported also from the Mast 
India islands, as well as from those of the Persian Gull. 
Plumbago is formd both in Ceylon and the Himalayas. 
Amber, (which the Avabs call kahroba, grass attractor) 
4s dug up in Cutch, and in the Hukong valley on the SE. 
‘of Assam, Ambergrise is found on the custern seas and 
the coast of Madagascar, The Sanserit Ambara is no doubt 
the origin of both terms, though the first was carly known 
in Europe by other names. Asphaltum is found near the 
Dead Sea: it is called by the Avabs hufr-al-yayoodee, 
the translation of bitumen judateum. Jet is procured 
both in Ceylon and China, Of ‘mineral oils, naphtha, is 
found in large quantities, both in Persia and ucar Rangoon, 
in Burma. Petroleum is said to be found in Silhet. 

Of metallic minerals, the abundance is great in different 
parts of India, and must always have afforded the Ejndooa 
the means pf procuring the several metals i in a pure sinte, 
Gold has been long washed out of sand, both in the Penin- 

* sula of Tridia and along the foot of the Iimalaya. Silwor 
oecurs in the Malayan Peninsula, but the great portion of 
hoth in India must have consisted of the tribute paid by all 
nations, as well for its natural riches as nummnfacturing skill. 
The ores -of iron, copper, aud lead, are abundant, both 
in Southern and Central, India; also in the, Iimalayan 
mountains, Indian JVoots has Jong been colebrated, and 
Mr. Wilkinson, has ingeniously shewn’ that the figuring of 

‘the gonuine Damascus blades depends upon the peculiar 
crystallization of the Woote of Western India with which 
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they were manufactured (Journ. Royal As, Soe. No. VIT), 
and which would not be seen were they made with any other 
kind of stcel. ‘This proves that a trade must have existed 
between Damascus and Cutch; of which, indeed, there is 
other testimony. The best steel, in Pliny’s time,’ came 
from China, that is, most probably from India. Steal was 
used in Egypt long before the Trojan war, wlien the 
Greeks, like the Pernvians at the time of the discovery of 
Aimerica, hardened their copper with an alloy of tit, A 
native sulphate of iron is found in th¢ hills of Behar, 
Copper being Abundant in India, enabled the Tindaos to 
become acqitainted ‘with its ores, and maké use of its pro- 
pavations, both internally and externally. Lead is procurable 
in. the form of tgalena in different paris of India, and has 
been obtained from Ava in the state of a natural litharge, 
The Molybdeena of the ancients is supposed by Dr, ‘Thomson 
to be litharge, as it is deseribed to have been in scales. Lin 
is one of the metals ‘carliest known ; it was employed by 
the Bgyptians before the tite of Moses, and, is mentioned 
by the name Bedel, as procured, with iron and lead, from 
Larshish. (Ezekiel, xxvii, 12). The Greeks and Romans 
Obtained tin (eagsidaros) frora the Tnsula: Cassitertdes, or tin 
islands, lying off the north coast of Spain; hence it has 
heen inferred that the Scilly Isles arc intended, and that tin‘ 
mist always have heen’ abtained from Spain or Cornwall, 
But: the Hindoos, like the Ngyptians; have employed tin 
for various purposes from yery ancient times ; and though 
there is no proof of its being found in the present day in 
the Peninsula of India, yet it is abundant on the opposite 
cost of the Bay of Bengal, as in Burma, ‘Tenasscrim, 
Junkscylon, and Malacea, ‘Chere must in very ancient 
times have been a trade between India and these places. 
It is also found in the islands of Madagascar, of Banca, 
and Sumatra, Antimony, in the form of its sulphuret, 
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was employed in Yemote antiquity, as in the present 
day by sAsiatic females for painting the eyebrows and 
eyelids, ‘It is the stémshé and estibium of the ancients, 
timud and tsmud of the Arabs, commonly Imown in India 
By the name soorma. With it, ] beliove, is {requently 
confounded the sulphuret of lead, which, in Northern 
India, is called soormee (ee is the feminino termination in 
Tiindec) and used as a substitute-for the former; a mistake, 
not of recent oc¢urrence only, as Sprengel says, “ Distin~ 
guit vero Plinius marem a femina” The sulphuret of 
antimony is produced in abundance in the island of Bornco; 
also, at Moulmein and in Pegu, in Persia, and in Caubul. 
The ores of Zine, caldmine and blende, are produced in 
the province of Yunan in China, and it is said also in the 
: Peninsula of India, and in Nepal. Unitil very recent times, 
zine or spelter, was extensively imported from China into 
India. The name ¢utenague, by which Chinese zine was 
known in commerce, is évidently derived from the Tamul, 
tatanagum. The common namo, teéty, of impure oxide 
of zinc, is appirently.also’ of castern origin as éidia, 
(‘Tamul ¢ootwm) is in common as’ in India and Peusia, 
being applied to an ore of zine inyported from the laltor, 
The sulphate of zine is called sifed' (white) dedia ; sul- 
" phate of copper, neela (blue) dutia ; and sulphate of iron, 
hura (green) dutia ; so, in Avicerina, different kinds ave 
deseribed under this name, which.oceurs also in Geba 
Of Arsenie, the Iindoos have been Jong acquainted with 
the white oxidb, and the sulphurets. “Of these, the first, or 
avsenious acid, called sanchya in Sanserit, with ‘Tamu, 
Windee, and Malayan names, has been’known in India 
fiom high antiquity, and intported from China; but itis 
probable, that it was also obtaincd arlif cially by the 
Hindoos, Realpar, or the red sulphuet, their mansil 
(Sans. manahsila), the Sandaracha of the ancients, is a 
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product both of Burma and China, while the yellow sul- 
phuret or orpiment (Awripigmentum) is so much a product 
of eastern countries, as to be imported into England even 
in the present day by its Iindce name hartad (Sans. hartala), 
being brought there from China and Symatra; it is found 
also in Caubul and in Persia, The ores of arsenic and of 
mercury are, as far as hitherto ascertained, more abundantly 
found in China than in India, but as both are employed. 
in medicine by the Iindoos, as well as by the Chincse, 
the fact, I think, indicates carly communication between 
these nations. . Chinese vermilion has long been fantous ; 
and, like native cimabar from Japan, used to be imported 
into Envope. ‘Ihe Iindoos give processes for its manu-: 
facture, but it is also found in Tibet and i in Nepal, and, 

according to Dr. Tamilton, occasionally ‘also in Guzerat.. 
Some other metals might be mentioned, ds found within 
'the limits we have been examining; as platina in Burma, 
manganese near Ajmere in Central India, and titanium 
in the Peninsula; but these not having been known as 
distinct substances to the Iindoos, it is necdless to dwell 
longer orf the subject. ‘ 

As almost all the substances we have enumerated ave 
also found in Europe, we might, as drawing inferences 
from the native countries of different substances, find it 
difficult, pexhaps, to prove that their properties had not first 
been investigated in the West, and thence been communicated 
td the East. But the.metals, we have secn were knowy i in 
Lgypt long beforg Europe was civilized, perhaps, even 
inhabited, , From the same substances therefore existing 
doth in the East and the West, we do not get any assistance 
from names, as Muropean aythors mention them of course 
only by their European names: yel, a few betray their 
origin, and leave little doubt that some at least, were frst 
imported from the Mast, ‘Chus, misy and sory of Dios- 
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corides, have been shewn by Rossius, as quoted by Sprengel, 
to be gyptian wortls, and both are supposed to be sulphu- 
rets of copper; but it i$ remarkable, that mis is a Persian 
name for copper, and that’ missy is 2 name frequently 
applied in‘India to sulphate of iron, of which the commion 
Indian name, however, i is /oesees. Galen, in the prescription, 
transcribed at p. '79, expressly mentions foréign misy (misyos 
péregvini in the Latin translation). 

Though Dioseorides has judiciously omitted taking any 
notice of the supposed: medical properties of jewels and 
precious stones; yet as the majority of these are obtained 
from India, and were still miore so in ancicnt times, so 
they contoborate the foregoing line of argument. ‘They may 
be briefly enumerated, to complete the list of substances 
anciently used as medicines, and procured from India even 
in timies aswemote as those of the Persian Magi. 

Thus, of siliccous minerals wo Have gveat variety of 
quartz crystals; amethyst, catseye, "and calcedonies, a3 onyx, 
plasma, heliotrope, cornelians, and every coloured agate; 
with jaspers, ih the island of Ceylon, in the rivers and 
mountains, as well of Central ds of Peninsuldr India, 
Common garyots are found’ at great elevations in the 
Himalayas, but the precious variety with pyrope, in 
Ceylon and Pegu., From the former island we also have 
chmamon-stone; with tabular spar ; stilbite and houlandite 
from the Vindyh, ov transverse contral range of Indian 
mountains, and Indianite with corundum from tle Car 
natic. So also, Ceylon ‘and the opposite const of Ava aid 
Pegu, with the Capellch mountains, are equally famous 
for thosé ranked as aluminous minerals. Common corun- 
dum (Ind, Teoorun) has lohg, been imported into Gurope 
from Malabar and the Carnatic, where it occurs in granite 
rocks, Indeetl, Dy, ‘Chomson is of opinion, that the sand 
brought from the isle of Naxos and Ithiopia, which the 
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ancients employed to facilitate the sawing of marble, wes 
emery and eorundum. So, also, in Ceylon and Peyny are 
found the rhombohedral corundum ar aapphire (yahanl)s 
including the several varieties of blue or oriental supphire 
(I. nilam); the red ov oriental ruby (2, mantibe) ; mil 
the yellow or orfental topaz (ZL. polthia)) 5 with the orbental 
emerald. The opalescont sapphire, with pearly reflections, 
is called ayn-af-hireh, ov cal’s-cye, in some Arabian worl 
(Journ, As, Soc. Cale, 1. p. 858); but this must he distine 
guished from the common cat’s-cye, the chatoyant variety 
of quartz, It is remarkable that the Belinuedies, mention 
by Pliny, lib. 87. 6.88, is considered in the anuatations 
by Ilardouin, to be equivalent to ailcde-ohad, aud that 
this should be named in India bili-ke-ankh, or cateoye. 
In the above Arabic works, zarmali (fram which prabably 
is detived our tourmaline (Singalese dornameal. Rees Gyel.)y 
though applied by us to a different mineral vy. Princep. le.) 
apparently embraces bath the zirgon and tourmaline families, 
as turmalt is described gx of a tgreenish yellow tinge, 
oftgn called sabanjad or beryl; and specimens obtained in 
Caleutia proved to be the « jargoou of Ceylon,” ar precious 
aiveon, which, whon colourlery, is, cut and wold ay a faba 
diamond in the bazars of Tndia, Tore ja alao found the 
hyacinth zireon, with the topaz, ehrysoberyl, aud spinel 
ruby: the variety Balas ruby of the Iattor, oceurs only 
near Balkh, in Badakshan. he enierald, it ix Rappoxed, 
was anciently procured from Upper Mgypt only: lew 
distinct: varicties me now got from Cauganjnn, tn the 
Peninsular district of Coimbatore. ‘The turquoiwy iv pra- 
duced only in the mines of Ansar, near Nishapore, in 
Khorasan; and, “in Badakhan, on the dilwn (Osu) 
river, near whero the Samarkand road eroyses it, is 
the mine of Lapis lawull.” (J. A.S.1. p. 862.) ‘Phe other 
more common mineral substances found in thy lacuna 
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of India, as Serpentine, Soapstone, &e., and many 
others, which are often mere varieties of one another, but 
have peculiar medieal properties ascribed to cach, are 
produced in various parts of the Primary and Trap forma- 
tions of Central and Peninsular India. They will affprd 
ample employment to those who, acquainted with the 
mineralogy of the countr. ny, and the names of the different 
substatices in the various languages of ‘the Fast, will 
endeavour to identify thoge snid to be procured from India, 
of'several of which native names ave given in Pliny, lib. 37; 
as sacal, sundaracus, sangenon, sacon, &e. Lt would be 
interesting to ascertain, whether Z'abosheer was kuown to 
the ancients, as if has from early times been employed in 
medicine by the Hindoos, The Arabic name is derived 
from Sans, Twak-kshira. Che latter, part of this com- 
pound is evidently the same as that mentioned iu p. 36, as 
sy’-diudar, which Professor Wilson informs me is Sans. 
ihir, shir or ohty, and means milk, milk y Juice or oxtract.# 

Tn investigating the’history of any subjeot among ancient 
nations, it is to be ‘expected that the materials-for, jn- 
quiry will become fewer, and more obscure, the higher we 
ascend, ‘I'o this, as is well known, there isan exception 
in the accounts of India in the works of the ancients, 
for we fing the references frequent, aud the information both 
more original and correct, if we consult the works of the 
Greoks who wrote priot even to the time of Pliny and Galen, 


* To do justice to tho above subject of identifying the ininoral, vegotabla, 
and animal products, which wora known to the Greoke and Romans, 
would require much more time and means thn I nt present possesa; but 
it is hoped that othors may he induced to pursue the ehiject, I regret 
that, while these sheets me passing through the press, I have not had 
aeeess to my own MSS, which nay, peibaps, form the foundation of a 
fate work on the Materia Meillca of tho Enst. In tho, mean tine, 1 
hve been ehioay indebted for the vations oriental namag to the worke of 
Carey, Roxbeugh, gud Ainslle, except where the abtigatlons Are Boparntoly 
acknowledged. 
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This is easily accounted for as a consequence of the inerensed 
communication of the Greeks with Persia and India, subse- 
quent to the expedition of Alexander, the voyage of Nearchus, 
the reign of the Seleucide, and the embassy of Megnsthenes 
and’ Onesieritus. In ascendig, therefore, at once from 
Dioseorides to Theophrastus, or at least B00 years, it 
might be supposed, if we omitted inking the above facts 
into consideration, that the separation between these authors, 
was too great to justify us ‘in concluding that the same 
names always indicated the same substances, in these 
different times, To ‘this, it may be replicd, that though 
there weye no celebrated authors during "this period who 
trented expressly of the same subjects, yet there was 
throughout a series of writers on medicine, as well as of 
practitioners, wha must have employed the same medicines 5 
anong which, those from the East always held a conspi- 
ctous place, Thus, Celsus, Archigenes, Andromachus, 
Avetmus, Coclius Aurelianus, Soranus, Themison, Asele- 
piades, | Tleraclides, Serapion, Nicander, and many others 
lived during this time, and the seets of the Methodies, 
Pneumatics, and Eeleetics, principally, flourished. Teneo 
il ig most probable, that the knowledge of the names 
and drugs was correctly transmitted downwards, We 
may therefore safely infor, that the few drugs deseribed 
eyon by’‘Cheophrnstus, ave the same as’ those which we 
find under the same names in Dioscorides : as, for instance, 
the. two kinds of pepper, cinnamon, cassia, cardamons, 
ebony, olibanum, costus, calamus avomaticus (xarcpos 
wogyos), schoouatthus, amomum, spikenard, and some 
othors; with myrrh, crocus, carthamus, cariandor, sessmum, 
&e. Ibis interesting to find that most of the above aro. 
matic substances kre described by ‘Theophrastua (lib. ix. 
«. vii), as being brought from fndia, with some from Arabia. 
Cimadmon and Cassia, 1 may mention, are deseribed with 
r 
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Comaonm, which has not, I believe, been hitherto ascer- 
tained; but two kinds of it are described, one a fruit, and 
the other employed for mixing with the most precious 
ointments, This seema to me to be the substance of which 
we haye only in recent times acquired any correct know: 
ledge, and that is, the fruit of the cinnamon plant; and 
the fatty oil exprdssed from it, of which there are 
specimens in the College Muscum of Materia Medica, 

As Theophrastus treats of plants as a philosopher, and 
not with respect to their medical properties, many are 
necessarily omitted which must in his time have beet well 
known. But fol this very reason, several are pryticularly 
noticed, which a8" entirely overlooked, by Dioscorides, 
‘These are frequently: grouped according to general view 
as those which grow in mountains or in plains, wild o 
cultivated, &c., as well as such as are found in Africa, 
especially in Egypt ; and with yeference to our purpose it 
is interesting to find those chumerated which are peculipy 
to India. 

Among these we find Ficus indiea ; and the plant, with 
leaves like those of* the mulbotry or vine (Gossypium), 
from which cloth is made, more pniticularly described as 
a produce of the island of T'ylos, now, Bahrein,-in the 
Persian Gulf. Avtong the fruits also, is one remarkable 
for sweeties, serving as food for the ‘Sapientes Tndi, and 
of which one is qnough for four men; the plant having’ 
long leaves, similar to ostrich feathers. Pliny, evidently 
describing the same plant, informs us, that its name is 
pala, ‘though Anvian calls it tala, This there is’ little 
doubt must be the plantain (Afusa sapientm), of which 
one bunch of the fruit frequently weighs many pounds; 
the long leaves also with their parallel veins at sight 
angles to the midrib, becoming when blown about by 
the winds, divided into innumerable narrow shreds, 
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justify the comparison to the feathers of the ostrich ; and 
which, according to Garcias, “ Nascitur ctiam in Malavar, 
ubi Palan dicitur” (Clus, Exot, p, 229). "The mangoe 
and tamarind are, perhaps, the other fruits, alluded to i 
the same chapter, ‘he knowledge which had been atlained 
is also observable in‘ the accounts of the several grains 
cultivated in India ¢ as rice, sorghum, the different kinds 
of millet, as of the use of some of the Leguminosee and 
Cucurbitagece, for food. « 

Myrobalans having been so froquently referred to, it is 
necessary to obieeve, that the sullstances first known by 
this name, are not the same as those noticed at p. $6. ‘The 
arcvos or Barges pvpedinn of Dinscorides, translated Glans 
unguentaria, celebrated in making the most precious 
ointments, is the ban of the Arabians, whence the ben- 
nuts of old writers, from which oif of ben was expressed. 
The seeds ave those of Moringa pterygosperma, a native of 
India, as also of M. aptera, which is confined to Arabia 
and Egypt: the oil expressed from the seeds of both 
species is described as not becoming rancid s and being 
inodorous, is still employed in the Bast, especially for 
retaining the aroma of. delicate flowers, Of the neenracy 
and minuteness of the information, obtained in those early 
times, we have an instahee in the passage of Pliny, lib, 12, 
6.18. © Onesicritus teadit in Hyreanie convallibus ficis 
stmiles esse arbores, quae vocentur ocoi, ex quibus defluat 
mel horis matutinis duabus.” This plant has been supposed 
by Sprengel to be Hedysavum Alhagi, now Alhagt mau- 
yorum, from Which the manna galled dovrenpbean exudes; 
but from the form of the leaf it is ntuelt move likely to 
have been Calotropis procera, called ashe, or some nearly 
allied species; as on these also a kind of mania is secreted 
or deposited. Miny other trees are mentioned, as being 
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produced’ in India different from those in Greece, hut 
which are stated to be without names. 

The attention which was paid to the identification of 
plants, and the country in which they were produced, may 
bo seen from the account givon of the Ivy, which, though 
refusing to grow in some parts of Syria, was found flowish. 
ing in India or Mount Mora, the birth-place, according to 
some accounts, of Bacchus; this Tarpalus attempted, but 
unsuccessfully, to cultivate in the gardens of Babylon, 
Bacchus is said also to have been the discoveror of the 
apple, and some other finits, which ave now found to be 
indigenous in the ramifications of’ TIindoo Khoosh," where the 
holy Meru of the Iindoas is by the best authorities placed. 

, Considering, therefoe, the minutencss and nature of 
the information obtained in those times, respecting even so 
remote a country, as India; it is not assuming too much, 
or placing too great a reliance on our inferences, to con- 
clude that a great portion of the substances mentioned as 
the produce of that country, are exactly the same ag those, 
to which we, now apply the names found in the carly 
Greck authors, But this, according to the views we have 
taken, proves the still earlier investigation of thei! pro 
perties, and therefore the cultivation of medieine ia the 
countries where alone these substanecs are found to grow. 
This will equally follow, even if it be denied that the 
several substances mentioned as Indian products, have 
been correctly ascertained; for there is no doubt that 
many such, whether correctly or only approximately aseer 
tained, formed articles of commerce to, and were usec 
as medicines in, the West, even in times prior, to those of 
‘Theophrastus. 

Admitting the above degree of knowledge of Indian 
plants and products at the timé of the last-named philo- 
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sppher, as subsequent to the Anabasis into Asia of Alex- 
ander ; it might be contended that it afforded no proof of 
their having been’ known at any earlicr period, as at 
that of Ilippocrates, though he was anterior jo Theo- 
phrastus only 150 years. The Father of Medicine is 
supposed to have lived 450 years before the Christian era; 
but so little is known of his history, that among his works 
are thought to be included many of those of his pupils and 
successors, Sprengel was ef opinion, that they embraced. 
altogether a period of 260 years, and that some were there- 
fore subsequent to the time of Alexandci, which he scems 
to assign as a veason for the knowledge displayed of Indian 
drtigs; but anterior even to the time of Ilippocrates, some 
of these were known in Egypt, through which channel it 
is probable they first became known to the Greeks, 
Tiippocrates is stated to have studied medicine under 
Terodicus, and to have embaced the philosophical hypo- 
thesis of Ieraclitus; he is therefore classed among the’ 
followers of Pythagoras; and, like this philosopher, ig 
deseribed as having spent a considaable portion of his life in 
travelling in foreign countries, as Scythia, Colchis, Asia 
Minor, and perhaps Egypt, chiefly for the purpose of acqui- 
ring information, and studying the diversitics of climate, 
Adopting the excellent abstract of Dy, Bostock, it appears 
that the philosophical tenets of Hippocrates were those of 
Heraclitus, * whose leading doctrine was, that fire is tho 
prime origin of all, matter, and that by the collision and peeu- 
liar cofibinalion of its particles, which are in perpetual 
motion, the four olements are produced. From this doctrine 
Tlippoerates derived his leading ptinciples of pathology, it 
lies at the foundation of all his medical hypotheses, and is 
brought forward in various parts of his works ;” as * the 
body itself is supposed to consist of the four elements, com- 
bined in different proportions in different individuals: and 
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the combination of the four clements into the four states ar 
qualities with which they were affected, of hot, cold, moist mid 
dry, gave rise to the four fluids or humours of the body; 
blood, phlegm, bile, and black bile, which originally tended 
to produce the four temperaments, and which, in their tin, 
contributed to the excess or defovt of each of' the humours.” 
Mence avose the pathological dogtrines, which, under the 
denomination of the ILumoral Pathology, became the prea 
vailing opinion of all sects and of all theorists, whtil the 
commencement of the eighteenth century. (Cycl, of Pract. 
Med. L. p. xi), Dr. Bostock has, however, justly observed, 
that Hippocrates “ appears to have had the sagacity to, 
discover the great and fundamental trath, that in medicine, 
probably even more than in any other science, the basia of 
all our knowledge is the accurate obscrvation of actual 
phenomena, and that the correct generalization of these 
phenomenashould be the sole foundation of all our reasoning.” 
* In examining the modes of applying remedies by Tippo- 
vrates ag stated by Le Clere, and the list of his Materia 
Medica, as given in the Index of Iesius, the works of 
Sprengel and Dierbach, we find that he was indebted for 
it to the same sources as his successors, of whom, adopting 
the‘ascending series, we have aleady treated. ‘hus, with 
a great majority of Luropean plants, we find the products 
of the Persian region, with chugs from Egypt, and spies 
and aromatics from India, Since mineral and metallic 
substances are mentioned chiefly for external exhibition, 
his Mateiia Medica consisted glmost entirely of vegetable 
substances, ‘These, it has been observed, from their being 
simply named in prescription, it is more difeult to deter- 
Jnine, than where we have had their nature deseribed; or 
find them arranged with similar products, as in the works 
of Theophrastus and Dioscorides, But as there is no reason 
to suppose that these authors applied the names found in 
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Hippocrates differently to himself, so do these, (as"there is 
nothing contradictory in the medical properties aseribed 
to the several substances), indicate, with sufficient precision, 
the nature of the articles, as well as the countries whence 
they were procured. 

"As forming parts of a general system, which was probably 
more widely diffused than is generally supposed, it may be 
useful to enumerate the nature of the remedies, and the 
modes of applying them, which were adopted by Hippo- 
erates. Like others of his contemporaries, the Mather of 
Medicine appears td have'been tinacquainted with anatomy, 
and negessarily with physiology ; but, like the IZindoos, he 
was remarkable for simplicity in prescription, Ile “ was 
particular in watching the effect of external agents upon 
the system,.such as temperature, the* influence of the 
atmosphere, the’effect of particular situations, the scasons, 
and other gnalogous circumstances;” and paid particular 
attention to diet, as well as to exercise, and prescribed 
baths, both general and local, as well as fumigations. IIe 
employed evacuations of various kinds as purgatives and 
emetics—“ he preseribed diuretics and, sudorifics ; he drew 
blood both hy the lancet and the scavificator ; he applied 
the eupping-glasses ; he administeredinjections and inserted 
issues; he made very frequent use of external applications, 
auch as ointments, plaisters, liniments, &c.” (vy. Le Clere 
and Bostock). 

Of the articles of Materia Medica, for which Hippocrates 
was indebted to the Oriental or Persian region of botanists, 
we have Galbonum, Ammoniacumn, Sagapenum and Assa. 
teetida (if commentators are correct in considering Silphium 
to be this substance), Cummin, Coriander, SaMfower, Saffron, 
and Scammony, with Sesamum. The pomegranate, and Pitew 
Agnus Castus, with some of the Cucurbitacee, and the 
oils called Sesinem and Narcissinum, are all originally 
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produels of the same region, though it may be dificult to 
trace the course by which they were introduced into Europe, 
Ricinus communis was no doubt, well known in Egypt; 
whence several other medicinal articles were procured, as 
we find them severally named Egyptian ; as the so-called 
thorn and nut (probably Hyperanthara aptera) ; Ethiopian 
cummin (Ptychotis copticum, D.C., P. ajowan is given in 
India as this kind of eummin) 3 3 so Egyptian salt, alum, 
earth, oil, and ointment, are all “mentioned, as also a salt of 
Thebes. , 

Among the strictly Indian prodtets, we have ‘the two kinds 
of Pepper (long and round), Cardamoms and Ginger ? (as 
thig is probably what is called Ivdwov papuaxov, v. Spreng. 
Tlist, Rei. Herb. 1. p.87) ; Cinnamon, Cassia, and Olibanum, 
Ebony is aleo mentioned, but this, and Olibanum, may like- 
wise have been procured with Myrrh from Aftica, momen 
not having yet been ascertained, necd only bg mentioned, 
The Dolichos, montioned by Ilippocrates and “Lheophrastis, 
‘as well as by later autliors, is considered to be Phaseolus vul« 
geris, and to have been introduced from India in the time 
of Alexander. It is not found in the plains of that county, 
but is cultivated in Cashmere, whonge I obtained sceds 
which vegetated in the Saharunpore Botanie Carden. 
Nardos, proscribed with Cinnamon and Myrrh, is probably 
the same substance as that described by Dioscorides, and 
therefore Nardostachys Jatamunsi (v. p. 38) 5, so Cyperus, 
Schanus (oxovos), and Calamus (narapos), are also cnt 
merated with myrrh. The first may be the Indian varioty 
of Cyperus, as we have shown, p. 8'7, that it is still used 
there as a perfume. Zoos, (1lippoer. ed, Teos, sect. vy. 
p. 5'74), mentioned also as oxewov aves, sect. v. p. C65, and 
oxoivos evoguos, p. 673, with avomalics, is translated Jzmnous 
odoy‘ntus : this is considered by Sprengel to be Andropagon 
Nardus, but probably, more correctly by Dierbach Amdro- 
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pogon Schamanthas. She sxarcuos enumerated with the 
above, sect. v. p. 574, mentioned as xaacos pupebinog at 
p- G51, and translated Calamus aromaticus, is thought: by 
Sprengel to be Acorus Galamus, v. p. 82, but is more likely 
to be Andropogon Calamus Aromaticus nob., v. p. 38, or 
some neatly allied species, as in later authors, 

Among the saline, earthy, and metallic substances, we 
likewise find a number, which we have alxeady noticed, 
as forming parts of Indian Materia Medica; but these 
it is sufficient merely to’ mention, Sulphur and bitn- 
men, several carths and salts, as the loadstone, lime, 
nitre, and ved nitro, with alum of different kinds, may 
have been obtained from Egypt and other parts of the 
world; together with lead, litharge, and cerusse, as 
well as copper, and its oxide {n the form af sealer 
Iron with its oxides was also employed, as well as misy, 
y. p, 102; together with sulphuvet of arsenie, both in the 
form of orpiment and of realgay. 

Great as was the genius of Hippocrates, and admirably as 
it was suited, from the conjunction of powers of observation 
with those of generalisation, for investigating and advancing 
so complicated a science as medicine; there is no doubt 
that the full development of his mental faendtics was 
owing in some measure to the impulse which had been 
given to philosophy and science during the preceeding 
century, or from tho time of Thales and Pythagoras. 
Previous to them, medicine is described by its historians 
(v. Le Clerc) as having been only an empirical art. 
But after reasoning had been introduced by these philo- 
sophers into the investigations respecting the phenomena 
of life, the powers and functions of the human body, 
and the eauses and nature of disease; medicine began to 
assume the semblance of a science, ‘These philosophers appenr 
themselves only to have participated in the intelleetual excite- 
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ment which in those times pervaded all the civilized nations 
of the Bast. Jor the Persian Zoroaster is thought to 
have been born in the sixth century before the Christian 
cra, and to have flourished in the reign of DariusTLystaspes. 
Confucits Aourished in China in the same age, having 
been born, according to the best authorities, 550 B.C, 
While Buddhism, briefly characterised by Max. Brian 
Todgson as “ monastic asceticism in morals, philosophical 
scepticism in religion,” arose from the midst of Brahmanism 
in the plains of N.W. India (BC. 685), “ in an age and 
country celebrated for its literature,” where its doctrine 
and discipline hecame fixed by means of Sanscrit, one of 
the most perfect languages in the world, (Hodgson. 
T.RA.S.2 p,.288), about the period when Nechao 
and the Pharaoh Hophra of Scripture reigned in 
Egypt. ‘This was half a century previous to the very 
flourishing period of the Egyptian annals, or the reign of 
Amasis, who favoured the Grecks and allowed their traders 
to settle at Naueratis, It was during his reign, and about 
a century anterior to IIerodotus, that Pythagoras is consi- 
dered to have visited Egypt: but both were perhaps 1,000 
yems posterior to the most brilliant era of the rule 
of the Pharaohs, Subsequent to the tine of Aniasis, 
Greeian meveenaries were employed in the civil wars of 
Egypt: these afterwards settling in the country, it neces 
sarily became inundated with Greeks, . 
Medicine is stated, by some authors, to have originated 
with the useful arts in Assyria, and by others in Egypt. 
In the latter, it appears to have been carried to the greater 
perfection, as may be inferred from its different branches 
having been practised by separate individuals, as well as 
from practitioners having been obliged to adhere to # 
written code, ‘That the Greeks were originally indebted to 
this country is well known; but on this subject I prefer 
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quoting the words of Dr. Bostock, who says, * Ut is gene- 
rally admitted, that though Greece cultivated the arts and 
sciences with so much success, yet, in the first instance, 
she borrowed them from the neighbouring nations; princi- 
pally, as i¢ would appear, from Egypt, and, iu some 
. cases, from Phoenicia. To certain individuals, who mi- 
grated from these countries, the Grecks themselves were 
in the habit of referring the introduction of many of the 
most useftil inventions; and during a considerable space of 
tite, all those who were desirous of acquiring a larger share 
of knowledge, either theoretical or practical, than was 
possessed by their countrymen, visited Egypt, as the 
great storehouse of science and Iearning;” “so that in 
medicine, in the Orus and ‘Thoth of the Ngyptians, we 
may recognise the prototypes of the Apollo and Hermes of 
the Greeks,” 

Thales and Pythagoras are the Grecian philosophers 
who first visited Egypt. The latter, indeed, is described 
from his thirst for information to have travelled for a period 
of twenty-two years in Egypt, probably also Chaldea, 
and some parts of Eastern Asin, Democritus is stated 
to have expended his patrimony in travelling, and to 
have beon attached to medicine, as well as to other sciences. 
It is said, he visiled Mgypt, Persin, Babylonia, and India, 
where; according to Le Clere, he had « des eytretions avec 
les philosophes, les géomdtres, les mécdecins, les sacri- 
ficateurs, les magiciens, ct les gymuo-sophistes.” (Hist. 
de Méd, p.97). He is further deseribod as having written 
on the nature of man; on pestilential diseases ; on pro- 
gnostics; on diet; on the causes of discase; on seeds, 
trees, fruits, and animals; and is mentioned by Pliny as 
also writing on the magical properties of plants; but 
among these, is an account of the “ herbam seschynomonen, 
quoniam approprinquante manu folia contrabunt.” ‘Chis 
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is no doubt the sensitive plant, whieh he could only have 
seen in southern latitudes, 

Earlior than these times it is needless for om purpose to 
trace the history of medicine ; but it presents a perfeot 
blank from the Peloponnesian war to that of ‘Troy, or for 
a period of about 700 years, Tt is interesting only to, 
observe, that Podalirins and Machson were sprung from 
ARsculapius, the god of physic, who is described as being 
the son of Apollo: in him we recognise not only the Orus 
of the Egyptians, but alsg the Surya of the Tindoos, as has 
been long ago (v. p. 57), remarked by Professor Wilson, 

‘What “Baypt was a highly civilized country, where 
philosophy and the, sciences had, at an early period, 
made some progiess, we’ might safely assume from its 
haying been frequented hy the Grecks for the purposes 
of study and information. That Lower Egypt was at a 
still carlier date a populous and flourishing kingdom; we 
know from the notice of it in Scripture, when visited 
by Abraham, about 1920 years before the Christian ora, 
Memphis had at this time nequired great importance, 
The “hundred gated Thebes” is the constant theme of 
Tomer’s praise, and must have been founded centuries 
bofott’ his time (8 or 900 B.C). ven this muse be long 
posterior to the peopling and civilisation of Nubia, whence 
the tide of civilisation is concluded, on good gronnds, to 
have descended along the banks of the Nilo, Jor Ithi- 
opia’s blameless race,” who founded the ancient Meroe, 
and construgtcd the monuments of Nubia; must have 
flourished at‘a Jong anterior period. Beeause their temples, 
though, similar to, are simpler than those, whieh, as the 
result of descending and improving ages, ave, and ever 
have been, the wonder of ages. They were ancient also in 
the fimes, of what we new call thase of ancient history. 
To have raised so many and such ‘extensive structures, 
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Kgypt must have been for many ages a thiekly-peapled’ 


country; necessarily also, a richly-cultivated one. ‘This 
indeed we know from history, where we often find it called 
the pranary of the world.” ' 

During much of this period, commercial intercourse, 
sno doubt, existed between India and Lgypt. But it is diffi. 
cult to prove this, to the satisfaction of those, who do not 
allow the existence of castcra products in weaterm markets 
to bo sufficient cvidence of the fact; or who deny that the 
substances mentioned in ancient writings, are identical 
with those to which we now apply the same names. ‘The 
subject, however, has heen so fully investigated and amply 
proved in the pages of Robertson and Vincent, as well as in 
those of the philosophical [Iecren ; that we have only to 
refer to their works, or make use of the materials which 


they have collected; to be assed that many of the sub+ 


stances we have found described in the oldest works on Ma- 
tevia Medica, cohstituted objects of a still, more ancient 
commerce, 

In examining the articles of this conmicrce, and the 
routes by which they reached the nations most distant from. 
the eountrics where they were produced; it is dificult to 
determine where it is prefornble to commence, But as sone 
portion df the Persian empire, is generally supposed to 
have been the earliest peopled; and as the Uindoos poiut 
to the north as the direction wheneg they entered , their 
present country, it will be preferable to trace the connexion 
between India and Persia, and between these and Buhylon : 
the city of which there is the carlicst historical and com 
niereial record. . 

The carly communications with India, as bas been 
clearly shown by [eeren, were, as in the present day, both 
hy land and by sea. The former is conceived to haye 
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taken place by Attock. We may picture to ourselves, 
caravans loaded with its natural and manufactured trea. 
sures, as proceeding fram N.W. India, crossing the Indus at 
Attock, and proceeding along Caubul where thoy wore joined 
by the merchants from the mouths and from along’ the west- 
em bank of that ‘river. From beyond Caubul, a branch, 
turned, as in the modern day, towards the flourishing 
Bokhara, Samareand, and Balkh, the nothor of cities.” 
The main route continued west, though sometimes 
faking a circuitous direction to avoid deserts, or for the 
purpose of visiting flourishing districts; ‘and passed neax 
the modern Candahar, Herat, and through the Caspim 
Straits (Pyle Caspite) to Uchataua, the modern Tlamadan. 
From this the caravans might either diverge southwards to 
Susa; or, crossing the long but direct communication, 
between this the capital, and the distant Sardis in Asia 
Minor, reach Babylon by continuing a nearly western 
course. , ‘ 

Babylon, even in the carliest times of which we have 
any notice, is mentioned as a populous and civilized city. 
Heeren has shown how admirably its position, at the head 
of the Persian Gulf, suited it, like so many other succeeding 
cities, for benefiting by the Indian trade. Communicating 
on the south by the Indian ocean with Arabia and Indin; 
aud having the Huphrates extending to the vartls by 
which it might hold intercourse with the nations between 
the Black md Caspian Seas on the one hand; and on 
the other with those on the shores of the Mediterranean. 
From Babylon, the merchant might thus pfocced up the 
Euphrates or along its banks, into Avmenia, or only as 
far as Circesium or ‘Thapsacus; diverging from the latter 
into Syrias ov from the former to tho Phoenician colonics, 
by Palmyra in the Desert and Balbee in Coolosyria, 
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These were -citiea said to have been founded, by Soloman 
for the encouragement of this very traffic, of which the 
former extent is attested by their present ruins, 

From Ceclosyria, the road led through Palestine into 
Lower Ngypt. But both Palestine and Lower Lgypt were 
probably more easily reached, by the caravans, led by 
nomad Arabian and Syrian tribes, from Gerria (a colony of 
Babylonians on the Persian Gulf) across the desert to the 
ancient Petra. Or,by that, which departing from Hadramaut 
aud Saba, in Yemen, proceeded along the eastern coast of 
the Red Sea through Old Mecca and Leucocome, to the 
same Petra in Edom, ‘Ihiswas one of the sites of commerce’ 
jn the time of Alexander, probably also long before; its 
lately visited magnificent ruins, attest its former riches and 
flourishing state. ‘Yo complete the course of the land 
communication, it may be stated, according to IIceren, that 
there was constant intercourse from Memphis to Thebes 
in UpperEgypt, and from that toMcroi in Ethiopia. These 
wore all great marts and entrepdts for qucient commerce, 
and indebted to it alone, for their splendourand magnificence, 
Mero’ communicated on the east through Axum with Saba 
and Adule on the western coast of the Arabian Gulf; 
while through Thebes, the earavans passed much further to 
the westward, as through Ammonium and Cyrene, even to 
Carthage and the interior of Africa. 

‘Though it might be thought diMcult, to bring proofs of 
all these routes, having been frequented in ancient times ; 
nothing can be more satisfactory than the ingenuity with 
which Heeren has adduced passages from ancient authors, 
to explain the course of this commerce: which he 
considers also as a reason for the founding of so many 
flourishing cities in the midst of deserts. These we know 
have gone to ruin, chiefly since the Indian trade has 
taken flight from the Red Sea and Euphrates, to round 
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the Cape of Good Tope. One quotation will he sult. 
cient to prove that the produvis of the Nast reached 
Egypt by Innd-cartiage i very remote antiquity. “ Tn 
the 87th chapter of Genesis, it is related that the 
brethren of Joseph, when about to leave him to perish, 
saw a company of Ishmaclites, or Midianite merchants 
approach, to whom they resolyed to sell their brother as” 
a slave, Uere Dr. Vincent well remarks: * upon opening 
the oldest history in the world, we find the Ishmaclites 
from Gilead conducting a caravan of camels loaded with 
the spices of India, the balsam and myrrh of Tladramaut; 
and in the regular course of their traflic, proceeding 
to Egypt for a market. The date of this transaction 
is more than seventeen centuries prior to the Christian 
era; and notwithstanding its antiquity, it has all the 
genuine features of a caravan crossing the desert at the 
present hour, (Prelim. Disq, to Transl. of Arrian’s Periplus 
of the Erythrean Sea). 

Some of the above routes terminating on the sca-const, 
and at plices formerly considered to produce articles, which 
we now know could only be obtained from India; clearly indi- 
cate that they must themselves have had communication by 
sea with that country, Of this, we have, untortimately, 
but few accounts in carly times; but how little da we know 
even now of what is very extensive; that isy the commercial 
relations of the Atabidns with Africa and India, It has 
been observed by Dr. Vincent, that though there was 
extensive communication between Egypt and India, yet 
that neither the Hindoos nor the Neyptians were navigators 
enough to Ieave, though they made much use of, their own 
magnificent rivers, ‘Che Chinese seem to have been confined 
to their own seas and the Fast-India islands, and the 
Malays to between these and the coasts of the Continent of 
India; so that the earrying trade between India and Tgypt 
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rust have been in fhe hands either’ of the Arabians or 
Pheenicians; and, according to the testimony of authors, 
appears to have been participated in by both. But it is 
not improbable that the Indians of Sindo may also have 
been among the early navigators, particularly as India not 
only afforded timber for the construction of ships; but its 
* most ancient laws indicate ‘an increased vate of interest for 
commercial adventures at sea. 

The Phoenicians, however, are known to history as the 
great navigators of antiquity; who spread their colonics 
alohg the coasts of the Mediterranean, avid canied thetr 
trade even to the shores of England and the north of 
Europe. Sidon is one of the most ancient cities of ‘which 
we have any record, and it is supposed may have been 
founded as carly as 2740 B.C. Sidon and Tyre were 
leagued together in the time of Moses. ‘Their most brilliant 
period was from the time of David to that ‘of Cyrus, or 
from 1000 to 650 B.C. The Phoenicians, though they had 
an establishment at Memphis, do not seem to have traded 
directly by sea with Egypt until the time of Amasis, when 
the ports were opened to, strangers. But they were such 
skilful seamen, that thoy were employed in the reign of 
Necho in ‘circumnayigating Africa. ‘They were not freely 
admitted to the Red Ser, for the ports there wore in the 


hands of the Edomites, But when the ‘limits of Judea’ 


were extended thus far by King David; the Mebrews 
engaged in a maritime commerce with the Phoinicians; 
and their ships proceeded with those of Ilivam, King 
of Tyre, from Teth and Tziongaber, ‘at the head of 
the eastern gulf of the Red Sea, to Ophir and Tarshish, 

As this participation in the Indian trade of the Red 
Sea, could not be continued after the Edomitces had yecon- 
quered Elath and Eziongaber; the Phonicians might be 
stipposed to have enjoyed its advantages by scg for a cou 
paratively short time. But Tleeven has clearly shown, that 
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long before the Persians had made themselves masters of 
Babylon, that.is, B.C. $61; the Phoenicians had establish- 
iments for the pearl fishery and the India trade, on the isles 
of Tylos and:Aradus, the modern Bahrein in the Porsian 
gulf. The former existence of these is attested by the 
remains of their temples, and the prevalenee of so many, 
Phosnician names of places in the Persian gulf; as Aradua, 
Sidodona, and Saur or Lur near Cape Macate, inentioned 
by Nearchus as on entrepdt for Indian produce, rom 
these Phoonician colonies, the Gerians, (whose city is 
described as rich and populous), probably obtained Indian 
produce to despatch by caravans across‘the desert to Petra, 
or by water to Babylon. The vessels of the Persian gulf 
are considered by IIeeren to have proceeded to Crocala, 
now Curachee at the mouth of the Indus, and Barygaza, 
now Baroach in the gulf of Cambay, and fiom thence even 
to the coast of Malabar and the island of Ceylon. As the 
Bahrein islands are supposed to be the Dedan of Scripture, 
so the passages in Kackicl, xxvii. 19, 24, and xxxviii. 18, 
and of Isaiah, xi, 18, 15, .ust be considered ag applying 
to these voyages. (v. ILeeren, Qu the Commerce of the 
Phoenicians and Babylonians). 

Rut the Phoenicians did not enjoy the exclusive advan- 
tages of the maritime trade with India, Tor the Arabs also 
were great navigators ; and always carried on an active com~ 
merce with the opposite const of the Red Sea, Mr, Wilkinson 
considers that Old Kosayar was built as early as B.C. 1686 
for the trade with Arabia; the other Egyptian ports along 
the same coast, a’ the Old Berenice, Adule, and Saba, were 
also frequented by the Arabs. ‘Che commerce between Mero’ 
in Ethiopia, and Uadramaut and Yemen, espeoiglly from 
Adule to Aden, was, even, seven and ejght centuries before 
the Christian cra, in+ (hq most flourishing state, The 
communication from these to India, was much ensies than 
can be conceived by thost, accustomed only to the storms 
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and uncertainties of northern seas; for there the monsoons 
blow with steadiness and regularity frbm autumn to spring 
from India to Aftion, and from spring to autumn from 
Africa towards India, ‘Chus wafted to its shores, there 
would be no difficulty in sailing along the pepper-yielding 
coast of Malabar, or to the cinnamon-producing Ceylon, 
* which we know was the centre of an extensive commerce 
in later times. Even so carly as the commencement of 
the Christian eva, Pliny velates that an embassy was sent 
to the Emperor Claudius, who stated that the Cingalese 
traded as far as Serica; the Greeks had obtained very 
accurate accounts wespecting this island in the time of the 
Seleudidw; and cxtensive ruins of Lindoo-built temples 
remain in Java to attest its former connexion with India, 
This active and extensive communication, both by land 
and sea in ancient times, indicates a great demand for the 
products of the country, which seems always to have 
een its ultimate object. But these wera not to be 
obtained, without bringing materials for exchange, or gold 
and silver for purchase: since these valuable metals, though 
not wanting, were probably, ab all times, more deficient 
than other substances, within the limits of the Indian terri- 
tory, Thos the caravans obtained, in exchange for the 
products of India, those which were peculiar to the cou 
tries they visited; aud which were of value, if not in India, 
at least in some part of the widely-spread regions, through 
which they passed. Thus, in Bactria and the Northern 
India of Merodotus and Ctesias, the modern Taxtary and 
Tibet, they obtained gold and goltl dust, probably also 
copper, lead, cinnaliar, and tincal; still found in those 
regions, I’urs may have been obtained from Siberia. 
Cattle appear to have betn ag numerous, and their wool as 
valuable, in ancient as in modern times. The woollen 
cloths, mentioned as so highly esteemed, were probably 
shawls from the wool of thé ‘I'ibetan goat. ‘I'he climate, 
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though bleak, is abundantly supplied with grasses and 
legumingus plants, in the seasons when alone the country 
was visited by nomad tribes, The Si/phiwm also is found 
in these regions; this may be either the Assafostida plant, 
or the Prangos of Mr, Moorcroft, both belonging to the 
- natural family of Umbelliferee, and both fed on by 
cattle even in the present day. ‘The country continues ' 
to be celebrated for its large dogs, which were formerly 
esteemed in Persia. Ctesias also mentions,. that these 
Indians possess an insect, which affords a red colour found 
with “electrum (resin ®) on trees. From this it would 
appear, that the lac insect and resin were known, even in 
those early times. But there seems to be some confusion 
as to the country whence they were procured ; for we cannot 
suppose that the same insect is found in the hottest. parts of 
India, and tho cold arid table land of ‘Lartary. 'Lhis 
mistake has perhaps arisen from their behig, as we learn 
from Lieut. Burnes’s ‘I'vavels, a species of cochinenl, found 
(like the scarlet-grain of Poland) on the roots of a plant, 
which flourishes in the marshes of TLerat. . 
Persia, taken in the most extended sense, is celebrated 
both for salt deserts and fertile vales, hol plains and cool’ 
mountains, ITence it is possessed of a variety of praing, 
as well as of excellent fruits, with highly-valued gum- 
resins. The vine is well suited to the climate, aa is the 
mulberry for the silk-worm, and the plains of Media for 
the Medica herha (clover), found also in Caubul. Tt was 
rich in metallic treasures, and sill yiolds a great variety of 
useful products, ‘Thus; its horses have long been celebrated ; 
its long-tailed sheep yield a wool useful for’some of their 
inanufeetures, as, ‘for the carpets called Turkey, from 
their place of export to Murope; the goats of Kerman also 
yield a valuable wool. Copper is abundant in many parts 
of Persia, as in Muzanderan and Kerman. ‘There were also 
mines of iron and of silver, which are now neglected, Still 
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further north the metals were and. are abundant in Cau- 
casus, whence silver used to be obtained, as well as some 
gold. Maden, in the heart ‘of Taurus, is celebrated for 
its mines; and is said to yicld excellent copper, as well as 
some jron, silver, and gold. Copper and iron were known 
to the Masagetm in the time of Ilerodotus. Xenophon 
“mentions the numerous copper utensils among the Cadusii; 
and the Chalybi were early celebrated for their iron and 
steel. The saphire, found in Rersia, is probably Lapis 
lazuli, which, as well as the turquoise, we have scen (p.103), 
is abundant in Persia. The Vasa merrhina, said to have 
been made in Caramania, are considered by Dr. Thomson 
to have been formed of fluor spar, 

Babylon, which, though long anterior to, may be consi- 
dered as a portion of this empire; it owed its riches chiefly 
to its boing an entrepét for this extensive commerce. 
Without any trees but the cypress and the date, of which 
the fruit afforded food and its sap might be fermented 
into wines the country was fertile only from the attention 
paid to invigation in this warm climate, Its soil afforded clay 
for bricks, and calcareous coneretions, as well as gree for 
mortar, Cotton was cultivated in the island of Tylos, 
probably also in the neighbourhood of the capital; 
where it was no doubt weaved into cloth, and dyed of 
variety of colours, constituting, according to some, the 
sindon of the ancients, Silk is likewise thought to have 
bean weaved into cloth, and dyed of different colours. 
The Babylonians were likewise celebrated for the manufac 
ture of scents, carved ornaments, ‘and seal stones. Tylos 
furnished them also with timber and"pearls. 

‘The Phoonicians were indebted for their riches, to their 
commerce, which consisted chiefly of exchanges, and but little 
to the variety or extent of the products of their small terri- 
tory. Manufacturing skill, however, enabled them to produce 
some articles, which were in the highest estimation; as the 
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cloth of Sidon, and the purple of Tyre: with this were 
dyed both cotton, linen, and woollen cloths, as well as 
those of silk, according to some authorities. I addition 
to these, they manufactured gloss, and made ornaments of 
various kinds. Irom Syria and Palestine they drew their 
corn, oil, and wine, as well as tho wool of the desert, 
Their colonies along the Mediterranean yielded them the" 
products of Africa, and of the south of Europe. Matta is 
said, to have grown and manufactured cottons: Elba 
afforded them iron; Spain contaitied their most distant, and 
at the same time most valuable settlements; itself yielding 
almost every thing that was peculiar to the others. Its 
warm climate in southern, and its cool in northern latitudes, 
enabled it to grow the grains and fruits of both tropical 
and Turopenn regions, and for these it has always been 
celebrated ; also for its riches in oil and wine, and like all 
dry cool countries, for the fineness of its wool, Its nvines * 
yielded both tin and Jead, also some gold and especially 
silver; the mines of the latter in the Sierra Morena were 
formerly rich and highly celebrated. Thé Phooician com- 
merce, however, extended beyond Spain: it reached even 
the Scilly Isles for tin and also lead, as well as the coast 
of Samland, in Prussia, for amber. 

The foregoing enumeration, following only the course 
of what may be called the northern route, it remains to 
notice that, which embraced the more southern countries 
of the ancient world, ‘This includes Figypt and India, with 
Arabia placed between them and forming a real entrepét, 
both by position and by the Arabs having been the carriers 
of the produce of the far-fumed East: as their countrymen 
in later times, served to transmit the sciences both of the 
West andof the Hast from ancient to modern times. Their, 
country carly acquired credit for abounding in spices, 
aromatics, and the most fragrant essences. Though Arabia 
possesses the horse, and the camel, emphiatically called « the 
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ship of the desert,” enabling the Arabs to form caravans 
across their deserts; the country, examined by modern 
naturalists, as Niebuhr and ‘Forskal, yields few products 
to justify the ancient commendations. Balsemodendron 
gileadense, the Balsam of Gilead-tree, like the Date Palm, 
was indigenous, Coffce was probably unknown, and Senna, 
as for as we know, unnoticdd. Olibanum (looban, near 
Hadramaut, Niebuhr), Myrrh; and Alocs, may have beoy 
produced within its limits; but the largest quantities of both 
are now imported, chiefly into Aden, from the opposite coast 
of Africa, The Saumalces bringing down to the coast, from 
Cape Gardafui to near Bab-al-Mandel, Gum, Olibanum, 
and Myrrh, with other drugs, as well as Gold and, Ivory, 
like the Macrobians of old. (Hecren.) Asnong the culti- 
vated and wild, useful and ornamental plants, in the lists 
furnished by Forskal, we sce no others which could have 
called forth encomiums, or become articles of commerce. 
Among them, we even find some American plants, as ‘T'o- 
bacco, the Papaya, Anona, and others, Many of the fruits 
belonging to the family of Rosacece were probably intro- 
duced from Persia ; and others, no doubt, from India, as the 
Tamarind (¢umr-hindee, Indian date), Orange and Lemon, 
Mangoe (erroneously translated Mangostien in many works); 
the Plantain, Cocoa-Betel-nut and Jan Palms. Among the 
Odores, we have even Rue and Wormwood; with them also the 
Keura, which is, indeed, noted as affording one of the most 
fragiant essenecs. But this is the Pandanus odoratissimus, a 
truly Indian plant, often alluded to by Mindoo poets,* and 
having Indian names (Sans. Ketulee, Ilind. Kelgt and 
Keura), the evident originals of that by which slone it is 


* Through the air, 
Tho slowly rising breezca spiead around 
‘Tho grateful fiagiance of the Ketaki, 
Wilson, Hindoo ‘Thentie, TT, p 85. 
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known. The Ginger, Zedoary? (Caureuma rotunda) Riciius, 
Sesamum, Cotton and Sugarcane, are equally Indian. Saj, 
Abnoos, and Shishum, that is, Teak, Ebony, and Sissoo 
(Dalbergia Sissoo), are expressly mentioned as woods 
brought from India. (v. Vorskal. Flora Algypto—Arab, 
p. xevi.) Fiom identity in latitude, and similarity in climate, 
with some parts of India, there is no doubt also a resem. 
blance in the Botany of the coast of Arabia, in the familica 
of Cucurditacece, Leguminosee, and Graminee, as also in 
some others: but there is a total absence of a great pro- 
portion of the substances, which wee thought by the 
ancients to be produced in Arabia, 

Egypt is well known as having always been fruitful in 
corn, and famous for its manufacture of linen cloth; which 
roust have formed its principal mticles of export to Arabia, 
Phomicia, and Abyssinian, It has also been famed for 
its emeralds, sometimes confounded with simplo fluor spar. 
Gold was carly extracted fom its mines, as well as received, 
with ebony and ivory, in tribute fiom Ethiopia. Silver 
was less common, Recently both copper and iron mines 
have been discovered in the hills between Egypt and the 
Red Sea, but load only in the neighbourhood of Mount 
Sinai. Tin has nowhere been found. Besides emeralds, 
the topaz, amethyst, lapis-lazuli, and alabaster, as well as 
sulphur and petroloum, have been found in Egypt or the 
islands of the Red Sea. 

Among the vegetable products of Egypt, we find variety 
as well as abundance for the support of its numerous popu- 
lation; with two annual crops, dependent on irrigation 

* Some of the Poisinn anthors consider Sq to be the Sal, Shorea robusta, 
also a valunblo and much-used timber-trea; but as the ‘Teak is the best 
known, and most lughly valued timbet-uce on the Malabar coast; and aa 
the Saj is desciibed, in the same Porslan woiks tianslated fiom the Arabic, 


ua having large leaves ke elephant’s cars: it ie evident to those requatnted 
with both trees, that this can apply only to those of J'ectona grandis, 
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and on the overflowing of the Nile The sopurate sub. 
stances are almost all the sume as those cultivated inv 
India; of Mr. Wilkinson’s list, the Clover, Lupin, and 
Dyer’s Madde, ave the only plants whieh are not so 
Tho roots and seeds of three kinds of Lotus (Nelean- 
dium speciosum and two Nympheeas) also afforded them 
“food. The Vine extensively ciiltivated, yielded wine; and 
the Olive, oil; the Date-Palm, both food and an article 
of export to the Arabs and Africans, The Peach was 
probably introduced from Persia, ‘The plant enlled Persea, 
has been supposed by different botanists to be either Bala. 
nites egyptiaon, or Cordia Myaa, both of which ave 
Indian plants; the former is also common in the deserts 
of Kgypt: but neither appears to me to agree with the 
doseriptions of the fruit of Persea. ‘The Cotton, though 
introduced in later, does not seem to have been known 
in the early times of Egypt; for it is nevor foand in 
their tombs, the cloths investing mummies having been 
ascertained, by microscopic observation, to be invariably 
linen. But among the substances the produce of Maypts 
as among those of Arabia, we do not find cither spices or 
aromatics, ar even perfumes. The flowers of Rgyptian 
plants are, indeed, expressly mentioned as being without 
seovt. Neither do we find auy of the substances which 
they required for their sacrifices, or for the purposes of 
embalming ; these, therefore, they miust have procured hy 
commerce with a distant, though still the nearest country, 
India and its pendent Ceylon. 

From the absence, therefore, of stich substances from 
the soil of Egypt, and their presence in the arte and reli- 
gious ceremonies af its inhabitants; we might, independent 
of other testinany, deduce a commercial connexion with 
countries however distant, which were alone capable of 
supplying such articles. Lenee we should be led to infer 
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an intercourse between Anciont Egypt and the probably 
equally Ancient India, ‘Lhis is authenticated by the 
presence of Indian plants in the former: thus, the Colton, 
which is truly such, though absent in the earliest, was no 
doubt known in later times, as some of the seeds have Leen 
found by Rosselini in one of the tombs at ‘Thebes. So also, 
Nelwmbium speciosum, the far-funcd Lotus; though it has” 
now disappeared from, was formerly as highly esteemed in 
Egypt, as it has ever been in its native country, Tndia: 
where still prevails the practice of sowing its seeds by 
rolling them up in a ball of clay, as is described to have 
been the usage in Egypt. Its roots, stalks, and sceds, as 
well as those of species of Nympheva, afford articles of dict 
to the ILindoos of the present day, as they did to the 
Egyptians of old. Other plants might be similarly adduced, 
aswell as the absence of those, of which the products appear 
to have been in use in Egypt. ‘ On reconndit meme, i ce 
que nous assure Denon, des bois de P Inde dans les 
sidges ct autres meubles.” Iceren vi. p. 158. Vr. ed. So 
Rossclini informs us, that there i¢ an egyptian harp at 
Florence, of which the wood is what is commonly called. 
East-Indian mahogany. (Atheneum, 82d July, 1887), 
This may he Cedrela Z'oona, or some of the woods men 
tioned at p. 128, as imported even fy ow own day from 
India into Arabia. 

It may, in addition, be useful, to note some other points 
in which there is a similarity between the two untions, 
Thus the arts practised by both, ave very sinslar, not only 
in nature, but also in many of the processcs which they 
adopt. Agviculture, with the modes of irrigation, is one 
of these; but, being dependent in a great measure upon 
climate, may appear less striking. Weaving, Pinbroi- 
dering, Dyeing, Glass-making, and Working in Metals, 
seem to have been commonly practised in both, ax or 
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linen was, no dowbt, a very carly manufacture in Kygypt, 
but the representations on their temples of the transparent 
fabries, emphatically called « woven air,” forcibly reeal to 
mind the finest muslins of India. Dr. Thomson (Hist. of 
Chemistry) has adduced the remarkable passage of 
Pliny, lib. xxxv.e.11, to show that the Mgyptians were 

* gequainted with a process very similar to Calico-printing, 
an art which the Hindoos have practised from time imme- 
morial. 

Architecture, however, is the art which has most gene- 
rally been acknowledged, and naturally so, from its con- 
spicuous nature, to be that in which the resemblance is 
most striking. The peculiar style, and the colossal dimen- 
sions of the eave-built temples of Upper Egypt, bear so 
strong a resemblance to those of Elephanta, Salsette, 
and Elfora, in Western and Peninsular India; as to have 
induced many authors to ascribe a common origin to 
nations, which, in the carlicst ages, and at such distances 
from cach other, produced such similar structures. The 
very same mode of quarrying great blocks of stone by 
means of five, and apparently the same mode of polishing 
the hardest rocks, was practised by the one, as it now is by 
the other, So similar is some of the architecture of the two 
countries, thal the revent work on “ gyptinn Antiquities,” 
has a special chapter on Indian tenrples. This similarity is 
also scen in the peculiar mede of making arches, common to 
the two countries,* and likewise in the varied design and 


* In Ue observations on the old ‘Teinple of Vishveshwur, in Prinsep’s 
‘Views of Benares, it is stuted that the domes of Uindoo temples, built 
after anciont models, ate not formed on the principle of tite arch, but hy 
sucoessive protrusion of the couiser of stone, and by entting off the angles 
laterally, go as to change the squaie into a polygon, and thenve gradually 
into a circle, ‘The same may, I think, be seen in the ancient Hindoo temple 
in the fort of Adjighur, as well a3, I believe, in the fort of Kallinjer, where 
gigantic sculpture und cave-built temples on 2 small scale are also conspicuous. 
So “we find in Egypt, ancient aches of stone, constiurted, not as outs, 

with 
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ornaments of differcnt pillars in the same colonade* The 
resemblance, in the colossal sculpture and general appear- 
ance of the deities in the two countries, has also been 
frequently remarked, So striking was it to the Tlindoo 
soldiers, who accompanied the expedition from India, 
that, scrupulous as they usually are, they did not hositato | 
to perform their devotions in the temples of Meypt, on 
recognising the characteristics of their own places of wor- 
ship. (Heeven. vi. p.186. French edit.) The Sphinx is also 
found in India as in Eeypt. (v. Nig. Antig. 1. p, 125.) 
So also, at Naga, in the desert of Upper Nubia, south of 
Merot, and to the east of the Nile: on one of the most 
aucient monuments, the god Ammon is seen in one place 
with the lion’s head and yam’s horns; and in another, 
with two heads and four arms; which Heeven remarks, 
is the only representation he is acquainted with in Kgypt, 
which reminds us of Indian combinations, (ITecren, y, 188, 
Fg. Antiq, 1. 171.) . 

If we have hitherto drawn an argument from the pre- 
valence in these two countries of similar arts; we may also 
draw an inference from the absenee in beth of others, 


with a key-stone, but by placing the stones in hovizontal layers, ta such 
positions and proportions, Unut the parts which me over a gateway or 
entrance, are in no danger of filling in; the upper and irieguhi stones of 
the dooivay are then chiaelled into a eirealar entve, which hay ull tho 
appenance of an ach without really boing one," (Hy. Autiq. Lp, 209) 
Crude brick arches were, however, in use in Egypt about 1510 8.0. (vy. Wil 
hunison’s Thebes, p. 510.) * But Soubo aud Herodotus agreo in saying, that 
the Indian caycrns or evenvations weit justly presumed to be more aneient 
than the temples of Egypt? (lashings on Architectiue, Eneye. Butt. 
wh Ea.) , 

* "these may he distinetly seen in the ancient Lindoo colonnade, nenr the 
foot of the Kootub Minm, neat Delhi, The Mahomedans, instend of 
toutilating the columns, fortunately only concealed the numerous carved 
figures and rich decorations, with plaster, ‘Chis was earefilly picked out 
by Licut.-Colonel Smith of the Bengal engineers, when employed by the 
Jidun Government in icpaiing the Kootub Minar. 
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especially that of coining money; which seems to have been 
unknows in Beypt, as it was in India until afer the 
reign of the Seleucid. The earliest Hgyptian money is 
described as having been in rings, which were weighed 
when used as instruments of exchange. 

In addition to the arts, we may adduce some of the 

*setences as equally cultivated both by the Jgyptians and 
by the Indians; though the former are not supposed ever 
to have attained the same degree of proficiency as the latter. 
Thus, Geometry, in some degree Astronomy, which after- 
wards degenerated into Astrology, Music, aud Medicine, 
were all cultivated by the Egyptians, ‘heir medicine is 
said by some to have consisted only in the practice of 
magical arts; notwithstanding that the Grecks adopted 
many of their more efficient remedies. ‘Nhe degree of pro- 
ficiency attained by them in each of the above scignees, is 
not easy, if at all possible for ys now to ascertain. 

Besides the above arts and seiences,,and perhaps still 
better calculated to show the resemblance between the 
ancient Egyptians and the present Uindoos; is the physiog- 
nomy, dress, and the representation of the different arts 
as practised by the former, and figured on their monu- 
ments, So great, indeed, is this resemblanee, that it is 
hardly exaggeration to say, that they might be introduced 
into a book af modern travels, as representations of [indeo 
avlisans, As geologists from observation of recent phe- 
nomena, infer what must have occurred in the primeval 
ages of the world, so might we from investigating the 
processes of the arts a» at present practised by the Hindoos; 
better understand the hints and descriptions in ancient 
authors, as well as the representations on ancient. monu- 
ments, of those practised by the Rgyptians, Their division, 
moreover, into castes, especially into the military and priest- 
hood, as well as the similarity in their divinities (v. Sir Win. 
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Jones on the Gods of Italy, Greece, and India), their 
religious belief, and that in the metempsychosis, are all 
points of coincidence, which we camot believe to be acei- 
dental, 

That it was not so, we know from the relations of ancient 
historians; Herodotus and Diodorus Sictus, as ynoted by 
Ueeren, state that the Pharaohs were conquerors, as well” 
in Ethiopia as in Bactria and India, Xenophon, in the 
Cyropedia, mentions alliances betwee the people and 
states, from the banks of the Nile to those of the Oxus, 
Indus, and Ganges. The paintings on the monuments of 
Thebes are considered to refer to wars in Assyria, Bactrin, 
and India: as, Indians, and also Asiatic Mthiopians, ov at 
least some southern Asiatic nation, are depicted on the palace 
of Osymandyas and at Medinet-Abou, . The grent river or 
sca, which is always introduced, is supposed to be the 
Euphvates: it may be the Indus, or the gulf of Persia, 
or perhaps some part of the Indian ocean, as Sesostris is 
described as having conquered some Indian islands (y. 
Tleeven, vi. p, 235-817), That Indinns weie sometimes the 
Ageressors is apparent from a quotation made by ITeoren 
from Syneellus, p. 120, ed Venet, which he translates, 
 ACthiopes, ab Indo fluvio profecti, supra Atayptam 
sedem sibi cligerunt,” stating that as this was during the 
most brilliant portod of Thebes, in the reign of Amenophis 
the Memnon of the 18th dynasty, B.C. 1480, they could 
not have given origin to the people, nor to their civi- 
lization, Sir Win. Jones on the contrary mentions, that 
he is “ strongly inclined to believe that Lgyptian pricats 
hayo actually come from the Nile to the Ganga and Yamuna 
(Ganges and Jumna), which the Brahmans most aysuredly 
would never have left. They might, indeed, have come 
cither to bo instructed or to instruct; but it scems more 
probable that they visited the Sarmans of Tudia, as the 
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sages of Greece visited them, rather to acquire, thay ta 
impart, knowledge: nor is it likely that the self-suflicient 
Brahmans would have received them as their preeeptors.” 
(‘Jones On the Gods of Greece, India, &e.’) 
Considering, that the resemblance between the Indians 
and Iigyptians extends to so many paints, it will he useful to 
indicate a few dates in the history of the latter, for the 
purpose of future comparison. The commercial intercourse 
between the two countries is well known to have been 
most active, subsequent to the reign of the Ptolemies; espe- 
cially afler Alexandria had been founded expressly for its 
encouragement. Previous to this, Mgypt had been 
conquered by the Persia Cambyses, B.C. 525, and by the 
Kings of Meroe about 800 B.C.; from which to about 
700 B.C, is considered the most flourishing period of the 
Ethiopian, but from the former to B.C, 1600, that of 
the Kgyptian kingdom. ‘This was during the reign of 
the 18th to the 28d dynasty of Diospolitans fiom Thebes, 
or that of the Sesostrid, of whom Rameses the Great, 
the Sesostris of Herodotus, was the most distinguished. 
Diwing this period the principal edifices ave supposed 
to have been erected, and the Israelites to have departed 
tvom Egypt B.C. 1491, ov 430 years after the artival of 
Abraham, 'Uhe Hyksos, or Shepherd Kings, who conquered 
and held possession of Lower Egypt from about 1860 to 
1600 B.C., ave supposed, by some authors, to have been 
an Arabian, and by others a still more castern Asiatic 
(the Pali) race. 

(india seeing, in the remotest antiquity, to have been famed 
for the variety and vichness of its peculiar products; nothing, 
indeed, can be so strong a proof of their value, or of the 
great antiquity of the people, than finding even when the 
position of the country was unknown, thatits products were 
faniliar to, and desired by, all the most ancient and civi- 
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lized nations of antiquity. ‘hese must have sought for 
them in their native countries; because we oever hear of 
Ilindeos travelling, either for information or for commerce, 
beyond the precincts of their own territory, ‘Phere was 
little indeed to tempt them beyond, having every thing 
within their own linits; whethyr food, raiment, or the 
means of cultivating the different arts; with a fruitful soil” 
and favourable climate, for the developmeut of the physical 
and mental rerources of a resident people. 

‘Lhe earliest known products of India have been so 
frequently mentioned, that we need not again reeur (o 
those which were known to the Gyecks; excopt to repeat 
that their natie indicates the southern latitudes from 
which thoy were brought, That theso,were the shores of 
the Indian Peninsula, we may infer. fiom their being the 
nearest tropical country where gich products could be 
grown; Aftica being then, as now, equally inaccessible 
both by Jand and by sea, India, therefore, independent 
of all other evidence, was, most probably, the ultimate 
object of the long journeys and voyages of antiquity. The 
vocumyonee of these we might indeed consider proved, by 
findintes the products of the cust and south, well known w 
and estewmed in, the west, even though we swore unable to 
trace the routas by which thoy reached their destination, 

The fertility of the Indian soil, aud the variety of its 
products, afforded not only case and abundance Lo als inhas , 
bitants, but also leisure for other pursuits thay what of 
procuring food, The north-western provinees, or thosy along 
the hanks of the Ganges, were early seats of tho’ igheyt 
civilization, and they enjoy yavticrtlar advantages of climate, 
Fyrom October to March thpy 4 are able to cultivate wheng 
and barley, with the pulse” of Europes and with equal 
sudeess, in the rainy season, or from the middle of hana’, to 
the cid of Septymber, rice, sorghum, and other Lippe 
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grains and pulses, Even in the hottedt season, or fiom 
Apul to dune, the Cucurbilacece, and some vegetables, 
may be cultivated by weans of irrigation. “Mhe great 
variety of fruits also, as the plantain, jack, mangoe, with 
the several fecula-yielding voots, would serve not only as 
qluxuries, but also as food. 

The cotton, an indigenous and peeuliar product, afforded 
clothing for its inhabitants. Silk, there is reason to 
suppose (v. Sir W. Jones), was carly made use of. Several 
species of silk-worms are indigenous in the eastern pig- 
vinees of India, (v. J, Asiat. Soc. vi p. 21). Wool, and its 
valued manufaeture, the shawl, were known at an early 
period, as the Persian name is said to be derived from the 
Sanserit. ‘he woods, nunerals, and metals, afforded inate. 
rials for numerous arts, as did the vatious vegetable colours 
for dyving ; with ligneous fibre, guns, resins, oils, and 
natural varnishes. But many of the above substances, 
excepting, of course, the silk and cotton fabrics, being such 
as ave found, or substitutes for them, in other countries, 
were not likely to have offered to distant nations, sufficient 
inducements to visit India or its shores. 

But India had abundance of products, both peculiar and 
precious, and requiring only to be known to be highly 
valued, Among these ils aromatics, such a5 cinnamon and 
eassin, were conspicuous, The Spices probably included 
pepper and cardamom, perhaps also ginger 5 while, among 
its’ perfumes, we have the sweet calamus, onycha, nard, 
and Hign-aloe. The attr of roses we do not find distinctly 
noticed in the cailiest periods ; but pearls and precious 
stones forined very carly aiticles of commerce; while 
indigo seems to have been detected in the blue stripes of 
some Meyptian mummy-cloths:—we kuow that, in later 
times it is mentioned as an article of export from India to 
Egypt (v. Hgypt. Antiq. it, p. 190). Ivory and chony were 
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always abundant, and other woods may have been articles 
of export in ancicnl, as they are even In madern tines to 
Arabia, ‘Phe metals probably had their properties, as in 
the case of stecl, first investigated in India; and were then 
sought for, and found, in countries which first procured 
them from a distance.* ‘ 
The antiquity of the commerce of Indian preduets is, 
however, incontestably proved from our finding, even in the 
carliest records we possess, mention of the spices and 
aromatics, the precious stones, and probably also the 
cotton, wood, and metals of the Mast; a term in which 
India must be included, as the names of some of the 
substances mentioned appear to be derived from enstern 
sources, and often from the Sanserit language. ‘ 
Though in the carliest chapters of the books of Moses, we 
read of the working in metals, this probably alludes to pold, 
silver, and copper, all common in the ancient world, and 
easily worked, as well as iron, when found in sand or ina 
magnotie state, Butsilver, iron, tin, and lead, ave deseribed in 


* Tho above view of the natural tertility, riehness, and vuricty of the 
products of India, may strike many as contradicted hy the faet of thee 
heing now ehlefly noted Cor their iverfarity, when Chey come tite compe. 
tition with those of other parts of dhe would, where similar products ave 
grown, ‘° ‘This, it strikes moe, was owing to tha curly cultivation of the 
mind, and the advancement of science among the Hindoos, whieh must 
have greatly influenced agriculfiue, as well as all the other ats af lite. 
Since then, it India has not retrogiaded, she fins certainly remained: sla 
tionary, while the rest of the world has been advancing, and applyhig every 
fresh acquisition in seience to the improvement of the varied arts and 
manufactures of civilize tile.” Conceiving it perfectly feasille, hy (he 
application of pliuciples to pinctice, and by the adoption of other menus 
suited to the end in yiew, to give an impulse to the improvement and 
multiplication of the produets, med consequently to the resonrees of Indin, 
Twas induecd, in conjunetion with the Right Ion. Itelt Mackenzie, fore 
merly ‘Leritorial Semetary to the Tidinn Government, and Jately a member 
of the Boatd of Contre), to ofter some suggestions, aud wiite a Peper on 
this subject, which is printed in (he, Proceedings of the Royal Apintic 
Society, 19th March, 1896, 
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Mackiel, xxvii. £2, as being imported from 'Tarshish; and 
this word is by some authors supposed to be a Sanserit 
compound, ¢ar-desa, or silver country. Lead is thought 
hy Bohlen to derive its Greek name porvgos or porvfdes, 
from mehoa, one of the names of lead, from the Tndian 
»provinee Malwa, whence it was procured. (Mgypt. Antiq. 
ij. p. 827.) Tron and steel are so ancient as Indian products, 
that it is difficult to trace them to their highest antiquity. 
Tin, we have shown, is abundant in the Malayan Penin- 
sula, Antimony (cohel and serma) for painting the eyes, was 
ancicntly so employed, but is not peculiarly an Indian 
product. ‘The word ehasmal, translated anber, is thought 
to he a nictallic substance, of which the nature is not well 
understood: Out of the midst thereof as the colow of 
amber, out of the midst of the fire” (Ezek. 1,4); is 
supposed not likely to be the substance now 0 called, also 
a product of India. It may, perhaps, be glass, as this 
was known to the Egyptians and Phovnicians at an earlier 
period, The word chushm, in the Arabic dictionary, is 
applied only to the eye. 

The various precious stones, though frequently mentioned, 
heing so dificult to identify, do not enable us to prove 
that they were procured from Indian; but we may infer 
Crom their abundance, that they were so, with the sub- 
stances which could only have been brought from that 
country. 

The Nitre of Scripture (eb. nether) is probably only 
natron; and the soap (borith) thought hy some to be 
horas, is, perhaps, some alkaline plant used for washing, 
and of which there are several on the coasts of the Red 
Sea: Stuceda (soda) monoica of Forskal, is usually quoted. 
(v. Tlarris.) Sulphur (Teh. gophreth) is keebreet in Arabic, 
but gendake in Tindce ; while pitch, naphtha, and petro- 
leum, are not strictly Tudian products. Copher is by some 
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thought to have reference to camphor, but this substance 
does nol seent to have been known even in later times. Ft is 
probably more correctly translated the cyprus (xumpos) of 
the ancients, which is the henna ov Lawsonia inevniis, 
estensively used by Asiatie women for staining their 
fingers and fect of an orange colour; and by the men 
their beyrds, previous to dycing them black. 

Some substances clearly inticate the trade carriod on in 
ancient times: thus, Galbanum (Webr. chelbenah) was 
probably obtaiued from Persia; s0, the Balsam-tree (Iebr. 
bualshemen) though cultivated in Judea, was no doubt 
originally introduced from Arabia; while Myrrh (na) 
must have been imported partly from Arabia, but also 
from the opposite coast of Africa, Frankincense or Olibanimn 
(Uebr. lebonah, Arab. looban), is found both in Africa 
and India, he Titches (fefsarh), thought to be the 
seed of Nigella sativa, continue, like the Cunmin (Tebr. 
cmmon), with which (hey ate mentioned, to be employed 
as condintents in the Mast. 

The Gopher Wood of Scripture is so differently trans- 
lated by different commentators, that it is dificult to form 
even a conjecture on the subjects besides being used at so 
carly & time, and mentioned only once, Tt need nob have 
heen alluded to, except that the Arabic yersion translates 
it saj, which is the teak, and not likely to have heen 
the wood employed. "Che Ebony (dobnin) nny have been 
the Indian abroos, but it was also obtained from Hthiopia. 

The Shithim-wood is generally supposed to be the black 
Acacia, or ove of those growing in Upper Mgypt, which 
attain considerable size; as deacia vera, nilotica, Seyat, 
and doréilis. But the word (shétdiw) is remarkable for 
its resemblance to the Ganserit shéshea, which is also 
thar of a dark-colotned and most valuable wood, iniported 
from India into Atahia even in the present day (vp. l28). 
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The Algum or Almug-wood of Scripture may be the 
African Thuya artientata; but we have no clue to its 
identification, except that of its coumtry, which is described 
as being Ophir, whence it was brought in plenty, with 
preelows stones, (1 Kings. x. 1L) Z'huya artienlata, ov the 
Arar tvoe of Barbary, yielding Sandarach, attains consi- 
Pe s 

dovable size, and is much used, Dr. Lindley informs me, in 
the construction of mosques. 

Tf there be some uncertainty respecting the country of 
some of the preceding articles, there can be none about 
those which follow, as they are, and ever have been, the 
produce of India. Among these we read frequently of 
spices, certainly an indefinite term, but usually considered 
as referring to the caravan trade, bringing the pepper of 
India, with cardamoms, and perhaps ginger, all found in 
abundance, and of excellent quality, on the Malabar const, 
Cinnamon (UTeby. hianemon) there em be no doubt about, 
ay the name appears derived, like the Greek, from the 
Malayan or Cingalese appellation (v. p. 84.), as it is stated 
hy Terodotus to be so called by the Phevnicians, and said 
to grow in the country where Bacehus was educated. * 
Cassia (febr. Aéddah) is similarly Indian, 

Spihonard (bebe. nard) is most probably the perfume 
which was called mardos by the Grocks, and which we 
have scen, is Nardostachys Jutamansi, stil employed in 

* The quthot of the work, entitled “ The Tindoos, &e.” 1.0. K., in 
stating “ thht some waiters hove been led by the similmity in sound of the 
names Bdyhes und Bacehus, to assume the identity of the Lindoo and the 
Gieek derty so enlled, and haye considered the present worship of Mala- 
devin or Sdghts un these regions, #8 2 continuation of the supposed expe- 
dition of Bacches into Tdi,” adds that “ it should, however, be obseived, 
Unit the srmilmily of the mamed Bacchus and Baghes id but ucvideutal 5 the 
Jatter word is a moter yermarnlar counption of the ancient Vyagha esa, 
which is a compound of Vydghra, a tiges,” and isa, “a master or loud 
But is this not, rather a lithe: confirmation, as Bacehas 1 lepresentcd ag 


drawn in bis ehmiot by a tiger and alo; and that ugers, panthers, and 
lynxes, aie descr tbed as following bun hy Ladin jewney 
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India in making a fragrant ointment, highly valaed by the 
natives of that country. In connexion with this, may be 
mentioned the sweet Calamus, literally sweet cane or reed, 
(Myod. xxx. 23) where it is mentioned as one of the ingre. 
dient» of the holy anointing oil; and in « the Spihenard 
and Saffron, Calamus and Cinmamon,” Cantic. iv, 145 50, 
in Batkicl, xxvii. 19, “bright iron, cassia and calamun, 
were in thy market 3” and “to what parpose cometh there 
to me ineense from Sheba, and the sweet cane from a far 
country,” Jerem, vi. 20. In all these places, the word 
employed in the Ilebrew is Aaneh-bosem, which is trans. 
“Jated sweet cane or calamus, and commonly thought to be 
equivalent to the Calamus aromaticus of the ancients, 
"his, the xarapog and xarcuos evosuos of the Greeks, is 
often stated to be the Acores Calamus of botanists, a plant 
common in ditches and marshy parts of Murope, and in 
moist situations on mountains in Tndia. [t has awarm and 
avomatic taste, with some degree of aroma, Dut certainly 
too little, to have ever been thought worthy of being an 
article of commerce from distant countries 5 particularly as 
it might so much more casily have been found at home. 
The author of the noles on Mxod, xxx. 28, in the Pietorial 
Bible, “apprehends that it was a species of Cyperas, since, 
“we. we know that several members of that genus have 








_ odoriferaus roots, and are used as perfumes by the natives 
of the regions where they grow.” (v.p. 88.) Chis most 
probably is much nearer it than the Acorns Calamus. 

Tlaving shown that the Calamus Aromatieus of Dios. 
corides (p.88) is a species of Andropayon (a conclusion 
which had also been come to by Sprengel and Dicrbach, 
with respect to the, xaaapos evosuos of Wippocrates); Tam 
of opinion that the Calamus of Scripture is the Andro- 
pagow Calamus Avomations, which T have mentioned at 
p. 83 and 113. ‘Chis, for the delightful fragrance of its 
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distilled oil, is more fully entitled to the commendations 
the sweet cane has reevived, gn to have been songht 
for as an article of commerce from distant countries, than 
any other substance with which I am acquainted, the addr 
of roses hardly excepted.’ Of this any one may be con- 
avineed, by examining the specimen of this essehee, which 
I have placed in the Museum of Materia Medica. 1 
know not whether it’ be an accidental circumstance that 
the aromatic species of Andropogon, common in North- 
western India, instead of having a simple name like most 
other substances, is always designated by a compound 
term, mirehia-guad and gund-bel ; so, in Uebrew, haneh- 
bosem; in Greek, rareuog evosuos; which I suppose to be 
Andropogon Calamus, Avomaticus, nob, ‘That a grass 
similar to the fragrant Andropogon, or at least one growing 
in the same kind of soil and climate, was employed by the 
ancients, we have the asswimee, in the Phosniciads who 
accompanied Alexander in his march aerass the arid country 
of Gedrosia, having recognized and loaded their cattle 
with il, as one of the perfumes of commerce, It is in a 
similar country, that is, the arid plains of Central India, 
that the Andropogon Calamus Avomaticns, nob., is found, 
and where the fragrant essential oil is distilled from its 
leaves, culms, aud roots, In consequence of Arrian using the 
word nard, Mr. Uatchett, who also considers this oil to be 
the precious ointment of Seripture, was led to suppose the 
plant to be the zerdos of the Greeks ; bat it is not possible 
that this, so fully described by Dioscorides, can grow in the 
deserts of Kerman; as all the species are found only on 
the mountains of Kurope, or on those of India, round which, 
according to Dioscorides, the Ganges flows. (v. p. 88.) 
The Lign-aloe (Lfebr. ahadim) | believe to be the Agallo- 
cham or Magle-wood, mentioned at p. 88. Sir Wim. Jones 
also supposcs, that * the fragrant wood called Alfa 
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in Ambie, and igre in Sansctit, must have been one of 
the carly articles of commerce to the Western world.” 
Another perfume of the Kast, which seems to have bon 
early known, and is sll employed, is the Ongeha (ebr. 
shecheleth) mentioned with Galbanum and Vianhineense, 
This, by some commentators, 8 supposed to be Gan, 
Ladanum, {tom the Arabic version; but it is much more 
plobably, as its name indicates, the aticdle mentioned 
at p. 95, as Ungiis odoratus, and of which the Sanserit 
name nakhi, is literally the same as the Greek ows This, 
according to Rumphius, who describes tan hinds of the 
odouferous onys, which seive as the basis the prineipal 
perfumes in the Tndhan islands, (Herb, Amb. ii, 6 1%) ts 
the operculum or lid of the shells of Peapara and Mavea, 
This being flat, and something like a nail, explains the org 
of its name: we may easily suppose it was brought with 
the othcr Indian substances tto Kgypt, Palestine, and 
Greece. 

If the term sheheer, so frequently employed in Seripture, 
translated strong diuk, and always coupled with wine, 
be, as Di. Warris suggests, and as is prohable, wine and 
sugar, we have another Lidian manufaeturcd produce, 
caly known in the West, as was also indigo, both noticed 
by Sir Wim, Jones as most ancient products. 

The mateials for clothing next tequire our attention, 
Tgypt was always famed for its cullivation of flay, and 
manufacttre of fine linen. Silk wee probably known, as 
the word serthoth is omployed in Isaiah, six 9, and is 
thought to be the origin of the Tattin serteun, fiom Seres, 
whence the Greeks and Romans first obtained theit silk. 

Cotton, though undoubtedly known at a very euly 
period in the West, has caused considerable debates This 
is owing to seveaal different words being used in the 
Teprew teat, which are all translated fine linen, ‘The word 
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byssus, from Uebr. bats, has sometimes been supposed to 
indicate cotton 5 but as Flevodotus uses the word byssine 
sindow to indicate the mummy-cdoth, and as siadon is 
supposed to be denyed fiom Sindus or Zndits, it has been 
inferred that this was cotton; but microscopical obser- 
vations in every case have shown, that linen alone was used 
*for mummy-cloth (v. Bauer, Ure, and nob, THluste. p. 85), 
notWithstanding that the contrary is stated by Rosselini, 
But that cotton was known in Egypt at a very early 
period, we have the proofs, in Ilerodotus desetibing a coat 
of mail sent as a present by Amasis to the Samians, which 
was made of’ tree-wool: even in the present day, Indians 
wear cottou-padded coats, which are sword-pioof, Nearchus, 
who visited Tucia about a century later than Teradotus, and 
travelled in Npypt, has no one word to express the cotton 
dross of the Tidians. he says that at is made of flax fiom 
trees (avou rov amo tov devdpeor), (igypt. Antiq. in p. 125.) 
But Arria, the author of the Periplus, uses a word 
evidently derived fiom the Sansait sarpasa; Tlindee, 
hupas, "he Latin Carbaszes, used for suls by Virgil and 
Ciceta, fine lathes hy Propertius, fine tent claths hy Pliny, 
pointed out tome by my learned colleague, the Rey, Professor 
Browne, seems also to bo derived fiom this source, So, Car- 
pas, employed in the book of Esther, i. 6, 15 evidently the 
same word, which Seheuzhzer, im his “ Physica *Sacra,” 
conjectured was Goth of Asbestos ot Aimianthus,* but a 


* The passage alluded to an Cother, 1s that of the deserption of the 
Comt of the garden ut the King’s palree, whee were white, gieen, and 
Dlue hangings, fastened with cods of fine Imen and puiple to silver 
dings aud pitas ot marble fb has been vemmiked, Ghat cloth of 
amandius could wesc hive been pot mt sulkerent quantiles for these 
Hangings; while, to Dr ‘Tayloi’s opruon uf its bung cahea, it has boar 
objected, tat ib seems insultcioait to answer the purpose of an awning, 
fiom tle thmmess of its texture ‘Lo dns itmay bose plice, that Cents made 


of at, of seveial folds, withstand all weathers Nanping eu tums ple 
with 
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note to this article by the editor of Harris's Dictionary, 
fully explains the meaning ~—“ #arpasts occurs in the 
Periplus of Artian, and is rendered by Dr. Vincent fine 
meslin, It is derived from the Sanserit: Acatpasi; from 
which probably the Hebrew word is also derived.” Shni- 
larity of name,” Dr.Vineent has elsewhere said, is a 
cumstince, when we are sure of om 





corroborating ¢ 
position ; but till the position be aseortained, it is only a 
presumptive proof, and often fallycious.” 

Having indicated the several routes of ancient commerce, 
as well as the substances which it embraced, we may conchide 
the subject with a few words respecting the places whence 
these soveral articles were brought into Weyptand Palestine, 
The only ones specifically mentioned are, Ophir and 
Tharshish. Both of these, according lo Teeren, indignte 


the rich comitrics of the south, such as the cast coast of 


Afvica, and Ceylon with the Peninsula of India, rather 
than any particular places; though the ships are doseribed 
as returning every three years. ‘Phis has been interpreted 
as meaning every third years the voyage therefore may not 
have occupied so much as two years of time; and (his is 
not more than would be necessary inthe infaney, and 
during the practice, of coasting navigation; inaddition to 
the time consumed in the dilatory modes of parting with 
ithe old,’and taking ina new cargo, as well as that often 
required by the necessity of waiting for the monsoons, 

with calica, usually in stipes of difletent colows, and puided with cotton, 
called purduhs, we employed throughout India, ay a substitute tor deus, 
Phey may be seen used tat the very purposes mentioned in tho test, 
in the comt of the King of Delhi's palace, where on a paved mosniv teuiace, 
tows af slender pillais, support a tight boot, trom which huang by ia 
immense padded nnd stiped eurtains, rolled up or temoyable at please, 
These cither increase light ot veutilation, and torn, in laet, a hand of moveable 
wall to the structing, which 19 ased us one of the halls of audience, and waa 


probably nrtroduced by the Peraian eonqteyors ol India, and theretore exphiing 
the object of the colonnade m front ot the palace tn the ruins of Persepolis. 
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From the passages in which the above places are mentioned, 
we learn that « the King’s (Soloman) shipswent to'Thavshish 
with the servants of Livan: every three years once came 
the ships of ‘harshish, bringing ‘gold and silver, ivory, 
and apes and peacocks.” (2 Chron. ix, 21.) Iv connexion 
with this may be adduced the passage of Baekiel (xxvii. 12): 
«'Tharshish was thy merchant by reason of the nnultitude of 
all kinds of riches; with silver, iron, tin and lead, they 
traded in thy fairs.” Irom the mention of tin and lend as 
merchandize procuved from'Thaishish, ithas been concluded 
that this must be Partessus in Spain, though it is as 
probable that the name was subsequently given to this, when 
found to yield products previously obtained from the Kast ; 
as no doubt some place in the West is intended (Jonah i. 4), 
forwhich Joppa is the port of embarkation. But that another, 
and therefore most, likely the original Tharshish, was in the 
Kast, is rendered at least probable by its being mentioned 
with vastern ports, as in Vek. xxxviii. 18: “ Sheba and 
Dedan, and the merchants of Tharshish :” but of this there 
ean, I conceive, bd no doubt, when we find that the ships 
went to Tharshish from Eziongaber, in dhe eastern gulf of 
the Red Sea, As in 2 Chron. six. 86: “Aud le, Jeho- 
suphat, joiued himself with him (Ahaziah, King of Tsracl), 
to make ships (0 go to Tharshish—and the ships were 
broken, that they were not able to go to Tharshish.” ‘That 
Ophirand Tharshish were in the same direction seems evident, 
fvom reference to the same acgurreuce, int Kings, xxii 48 
“ Jchosaphat made ships of Tharshish to go to Ophir for 
gold: but they went not; for the ships were broken at 
Uviongaber” From Ophir were obtained gold, algum or 
almug trees, and preeious stones. Dr. A. Clarke adduees the 
Arabic version, a» considering Ophir aud ‘Eharshish to refer 
to India; and my friend, Mr. C, Groves, has called my 
attention to Seba and Lavilah, being, considered by the 
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Targum, as referting to Sinde and Uindes and Ophir 
being explained, as the place whence gold, and Havilah 
as that-whence pearls were brought, . 

From these several prodnets, especially ivory, apes, pea- 
cocks, and pearls, it is evident that only southern counties, 
whether Aftiea or India, could have been tho object of 
these voyages. But cinnamon and cassia, nerd, colanius,” 
and onycha, having been shown to be, peculiar Indian 
products, known to ancient commerce; there can, I 
conceive, be no doubt that the west coast of India, and 
probably also “the island of Ceylon, were reached even iv 
those early times, ‘hig is the more probable, as the voyages 
were commenced in the Red Sea, and ocoupied threo years, 
or returned every third year. 

The above details may appear to have little reference to 
Hindoo Medicine, or Materia Medica; but Tlindoo Chro- 
nology has been justly doubted, and in consequence of 
claiming too much, their antiquity as an carly cducated and 
highly civilized nation has been entirely denied. It was 
incumbent therefore to show, on yndoubted and extrinsic 
grounds, that they were well known to, and highly exti+ 
mated by, ancient contemporary nations; that the valued 
natutal praducts of thoiy eaumtry were nol nore the objects 
of constant research than were the highly-prized specimens 
of their manufacturing skill. 

Considering, therefore, these poiuts ws proved we may 
he the less disinclined to consider their clains to literary 
and scicutific originality; without at all- giving credit to 
their own most extravagant dates, which may probably be 
niost correctly, considered, as only multiplications of astro- 
nomical periods, Since the testimony of those favourable to 
their claims, though best avquainted with thelr literature; 
might be received with doubt, as boing opinions formed 
under the influence of a favourable bias: it will be 
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preferable to adduce the admission of one, whose “ mania 
for modernizing renders his testimony of the advaneed 
knowledge of the Tlindoos in astronomy, at s0 remote a 
period as the fifteenth century before Christ, the more 
valuabla” My friend, Mr. Prinsep, moreover’ remarks in 
his Indian Chronological Tables, p. 78, “that there is 
‘great uncertainty and incongruity in many of Bentlcy’s 
determinations of the dates of native princes and of books, 
from the prejudjces he ‘exhibits.”” This is evident, also, 
from his having chosen that for the classic age of Hindoo 
literate, (A.D. 1188, Heeren, vol. iii. p.128,) which is 
known to history as the unsettled poriod of the Mahomedan 
invasion of India, Besides this, we have shown that the 
Azabs translated their works in the eighth, and that the 
Persians did so as carly as the fifth-century of our era, But 
*« he (Bentley) is entitled to every confidence in his ingenious 
mode of calqulating the period at which the vai ious improve: 
ments in astronomy wete introduced, and the Siddhantas 
written or revised; by the time when the positions of the 
_ Planets, as assigned by their tables, accorded best with the 
* more accurate results of European astionomy. From the 
minimum errors, and the precession of the equinoxes (frst 
applied to such a purpose by Siv Isaac Newton), we have 
the following epochs substantially ascertained.” 
Tnventign of the Naeshatias o1 Thnde Lunn Mansions, B, C.1425 Bentley, 
‘The Sola: Zodiac, formed by Parasia (under Yudhistira) B.C 1180 do 
ALanm Cycle, myentod and precession discovercd (Rama?) B.C, 918, do, 
“6 The situation of the etyuinoctial colure in the time of 
._ the astronomer Parasara} who flourished under Yudhistira, 
“is fixed by Davis in 1601 8B. C., by Siv Wm. Jones, ‘Cole- 
brooke, and Bentley, in 1180; which latter closely aggords 
with the epoch of the Cyele of Paraswrama, uscd in’ the 
<Dakhan, and apparently unknown to these authors, B.C. 
1176.” (Prinsop. Le. p. 78.) 
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The two Sanserit epic pocnts, called Ramayana ond 
Mahabharat, of the pocts Valmiki and Vyasa, are believed 
by some to have been revised and corrected by the Poot 
Calidas, in the reign of Vikramaditiya, whose cra commences 
B.C. 8% (Prinsop). The poems therefore were probably 
written some centuries before, but are supposed by Bentley 
to have been composed, the first only in A.D. 291, and? 
the second in A.D. 600, though their mugh greater anti- 
quily is proved by the sculptures in the temples of 
_ Elephanta, &e, . (Heeren, ii, p. 277.) ‘Lhe Puranas are 
‘believed to have been composed as late as from the eighth 
to the tenth centuries of our cra. 

But the above two poms, according to: TIceren, form the 
second, while the age of Vikramaditiya, makes the third 
er, of Hindoo literature, The Vedas axe for more ancient 
than all—suficiently so to contain no notices of Buddhism, 
nor of the different Indiin sects; the worship of Rania 
and Wishna, having succeeded to that of tho Mlements 
and Planets (Colebrooke). The Vedas are thought by Sir 
William Jones to be next in antiquity ( the five books 
of Moses. (Disc, ix.) ‘his most "probnbly is intended to« 

‘apply only to the three first, the fourth being always const- 
dered Jess ancient than the others, It is of this, or the 
Atharva Veda (note, p. 56), that the Ayur Veda, or medical 
writings of highest antiquity and authority ave collectively 
called, ave considered to be a portion, The two most 
ancient authors, Charaka and ‘Susruta, ave made contempo- 
varies of Rama and of the heroes of the time of fable 
(p. 57); while Aghasticr, the translator into Tamul of 
Sanserit meilieal literature, is: named in the Ramayana, 
s thelldest work in the profane literature of the Findoos,” 
and therefore pripr, we may conclude, to the Christian cra, 
Sir W. Tones, 3 iy xeferring to this work, says, that the 
i Aytir Veda, “supposed to be the work of « celestial phy- 
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sician, is almost entirely lost :” « but I have myself } met with 
curious fragments of that primeval work; and in the Veda: 
itself, I found,,with astonishment, au entire Upnonishad on 
the internal parts of the himan body ; 3 with an enumeration 
of the nerves, velns, and arteries 3 a description, of the 
heart, spleen, and liver, and various disquisitions on the 
eformation and growth of the foetus.” (Jones, Disc. x1.) 
“ Physic appears in these regions to have been cultivated 
from time immemorial,” “ as well as chemistr ‘y, on ‘which 
we may. hope to find useful disquisitions in Sanserit, since 
the old Hindoos unquestionably applied themselves to that 
enchanting study.” (Jones, Disc. x.) . 

Besides the discussion of medical subjects in these very 
aucient works, we may infer the antiquity of Medicine 
among the Eindoos, from the high estimation in which 
the profession has been always held there, as is evident 
from “one of the fourteen Retnas, or precious ane 
which their gods are believed to have produced by chu! 
the ocean with the mountain, Mandura was a ested 
physician.” (Tones, Nise. 2) ‘Chat medical substances were 

ually prized, wo Iearn from the Sanserit accoutit of the | 
Deluge, given in the first Purana, evidently from older 
works ov traditions, where, among other directions, we find, 
«Then shalt thou take all medicinal herbs, all the va- 
riety of seeds, and aécompatied by seven saints, encircled 
hy pairs of all brute animals, thou shalt enter the spacious 
ark, and continue ,in it scqure from the flood, on one 
immense ocean, without light, except- *he radiance of 
thy holy companions.” (Jones on Gods of Thdia, &e.) “ He 

* (Satyveata), still meditating on the coraypands of Bhagavat, 
saw tho vessel advancing, and entered it with the chiefs of 
Brahmans, having carried into it the medicinal creepers,” 
&e. (v. Jones, 1c.) 
Considering therefore the high probability, ‘if it be 
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thought short of positive proof, that the works in which 
the carliest medical writings of the [Zindoos are contained, 
ave very ancient; we can hardly deny toathem the early 
gpltivation of medicine; and this so ealy, as, from internal 
evidence, to be second, apparently ta none with whom we 
ave acquainted. This is further confirmed by the Arabs and 
Persians carly translating their works ; so also the Tamuls" 
and Cingalese in the south; the Tibetans and Chinese in 
the East; and Hkewise from our finding, even in the earlicst 
of the Gicek writers, Indian drugs mentioned by corrupted 
Sanscvit nathes. We trace them at still earlier periods: in 
Egypt, anc fing. them alluded to even in the oldest chap- 
ters of the Bible., . 

Tt has been remarked, that improvements in medicine 
have ubually kept pace with those in the other sciences and 
artsof life. Medicine isnot likely, therefore, to have attained 
any great perfection in India, without sone traces of cor. 
iegponding literary and scientific eminence. Nor, indeed, 
does India form any exception to the general observation, 
for in the histories of the sciences, we find constant reference 
to the Tast as having originated, or at least cultivated, and 
made inhprovements 4 in several. ‘Lo investigate so oxtensive f 
a subjects, or attempt to do justice tq even one “of ila sub- 
divisions, would require not only time and space, but that 
which is still Jess at my command, namely, a thorongh 
knowledge of the: history and progress off the sciences in 
question in other paits of the world, as well as af’ the 
language and carly literary and scientific acquivements of 
the IIindoos, But as this ignorance of Sanagrit has no 
doubt deprived me of the power of tracing many words 
and names of material substances to their original sources, 
soit has given my opinions the advantage of being inn great 
measure unbiassed ; because it was uot from an aequaintance 
with, ov fondness for theiv literature, that T° was led to 
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infer fis originality; but, from studying the translations 
in Persian and Latin of the works of the Arabs, I felt, 
from the nature of the information, that much of if must 
have been borrowed from the Indians; and this was con-, 
firmed by their reference by name to the, Tiindoo Charaka, 
‘ (ep Bt)+. 

In this investigation, we get little assistance from the 
TJindoos thémselyes, in consequence of their extravagant 
claims having deprived thety chronology of credit; even on 
the most ‘moderates computations.” But their stationary 
nature affords a peculiar advantage in drawing inferences; 
for in the present day, we find them the.same in manners 
and in custéms ag “in the time of Alexander, though with 
the addition} in those early ‘ages of a high character for 
wisdom ; frot witch, like the modern Greeks, they have 
certainly now Hegenerated. This very stationary nature, 
however, appears to me a result of their carly civilization } 
for frequently conquered as they hava been, and ruled 
over by’ ruder nations, they have usually made these in 
some measure conform tq their own higher notions of civi- 
lization, instead of adopting, or being corrupted, by the 
coarser manners of thelr eaxlicr conquerors, - 

That Indlia early acquired a high character for the 
wisdom of its philosophers,” we ae informed by history ; 
whence we Ieavn, that “it was visited by Pythagorns, 
Anaxarchus, Pyzrho, and dthersy who afterwards became 
eminent philosophers iti Grétce.” (Brucker’s Philosophy 
by Enfield.) Froth Pliny we Idarn, “ Certe Pythagoras; 
Empedosles, Democritus, Plato, ad hane discendam nevi- 
gave, exsilijs verius quam peregrinationibus susceptis, 
(Plin, xxx, ¢, 2.) Thales, Crates, and Eudoxus, aro! others 
who are stated to have travelled in the East; *but we ave 
unable -to ascertain how far these travels extended, and: 
must therefore have recourse to other: evidence, to per= 
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eclva if there be sufficient similarity either in sentiment 
or science to prove’ the likelihood of an early communication 
between the Greeks and Ilindoos, There is, in the Ase 
place, no doubt that thé fame of Indian philosophers was 
sufliciently great and -extended, 800 years before the 
Christian era, to induce the conqueror of Asia, and en- 
lightened pupil of Aristotle, Alexander, to visit. and hold 
intereoyrse with some of the Indian yuaiwonciplialy, 

From thre researehes,of our colebuated countr yinon, J ones 
Colehrooke, and Wilson, assisted by thet labours of many 
German and French Orijentalists, we eon now obtain, by 
consulting’a variety of works, as well as Transactions of 
Societies, a general idea of Flindoo science and, literature, 
+ ag treasured up in the,ancient Sanscrit, 7 To these sources, 
therefore, and the abstracts made ‘from them, I have, been 
indebted for the information which follows, ard which I 
Hiave incorporated, that the argument may be viewed in its 
integrity, instead of in isolated details, ' 

The yery perfection and highly polished grammatical 
structure,” of the language, ‘with which so many others 
are connected, and from which, or from some-very, ancient 
common sotirce, they niust have been tlerived, prove the 
great attention paid by the Tindoos to literature, Works 
on grammar, lexicography, and metrics, form altogether 
one of the main branches of Sansevit Hlevature. (vy. The 
{Iindoos,” ascribed to the late’ Dr. Rosen.) ‘The classified 
dictionary, containing-10,000 words, called: dmera Cosha, 
has frequently been quoted. D 

The Vedas have been mentioned as the, most ancient, 
and alsa as the most important of the “Ttindoo works 5 
forming the hasis of their religion, as well as the form. 
dation of their social and political institutions. The four, 
chlled the Rig, Yajur, Sama, and Atharva Veda, have 
their present arrangements attribuied to the sage Vyasu. 
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Fach Veda consists of two parts, dendratnaied the Af antvas, 
or prayers, and the Bralmanas, or precepts, Indra, or the 
firmament, fire, the sun,, moon, water, air, thé spirits, the 
,atmosphere, and. the earth, are the objects most frequently 
addressed. The linguage of a considerable portion is an 
obsoléte, and frequently very gbseure dialect of Sanscvit, 
From a passage, stating the position of the solstitial points, 
which occurs in a sort of calendar appended ta the Rig 
Veda, Mr. Colebrooke, to whom we are chiefly indebtedsfor 
ott? knowledge of the Vedas, concludes‘that this cnlendje 
must have beert regulated in the fGurteenth century:B. C 
The Puranas, sightecn i in number, though comparatively 
modern, ate next in importance to the.Vedas: they have 
heen described as legehdary poems, similar in some respects 
to the Grecion* theogonies, An abstract of the contents 
of soveral has been .piven by “Professor Wilson, in the 
Jownal of the Asiatic Society of Calcutta: , Each Purana 
‘treats of five subjects: the creation of the universes its 
destruction, and the renovation of worlds; the avataras, or 
manifestations of the supreme deity; the genealogy of 
‘gods and heroes; chronology, according to a fabulous 
system ; and ‘heroic Hietory, containing ae achievements 
of demigods and heroes. , 

*The poetry of the Tlinddos may he mentioned after 
these grent works; and the two- great epic “poems, the 
Ramayana and Mahabharat, remarkable for their antiquity, 
consist respectively of 24,000 and 100,000 stanzas, They 
have other extensive ,porms, whic have been classed under 
the heads of narrative, didactic, lyric, “and apologue. 
Upoén the invention of the latter, the Ilindoos especlally 
pride themselves, Of their dramatic literature, a very 
favourable opinion has been formed from Sir Wm. Jones's 
translation of Sakuntala, and more especially from Professor 
Wilson’s Tiindob’ Theatre, containing wansJations of sin 
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Sanserit dramas. he Indian origin of the Fables of 
Pilpay has becn already mentioned ;' but some even of the 
tales of the Arabian Nights’ Entertainments have been 
traced to the voluminous Sansorit collection of stories; called 
Vrihathathé. 

Of the IEindod systems of philosophy, Sir Wm, J ones | 
has said, “we now live among the professors of those 
philosophical tenets, which the Ionic and Attic writers 
illustrated with all the beauties of their melodious language. 
In retired scenes, in groves, and in seminaries of Jearning, 
we may perceive the Brahmans and the Sarmanes, men- 
tioned ‘by Clemens, disputing in the forms of logic, or 
discoursing on the ‘vanity of human enjoyments; on the 
immortality of the soul, hor emanation from the eternal 
mind, her debasemont, wanderings, and final inion with 
her source, ‘The six phildsophical schools, whose principles 
are explained in the Dersana Sastra, comprise all the 
‘metaphysics of the Old Academy, the Stoa, the Lyceum; 
nor is it possible to read thé Vedanta, or the many fink , 
composition$ in illustration of il, without believing that 
Pythagoras and Plato derived their sublime theories from 
the same fountain with the sages ‘of Indit’ (3d Dise,) 
« The lite treatise, in four chapters, ascribed to Vyasa, is 
the only philosophical Sastra, the original text of which 
T have had leisure to peruse with a Brahmin’ of the Vedanti 
school,” The commentary of Sancara on the Vedanta, not 
only elucidates every word of the text, but exhibits a 
perspieuous account of all other Indian schools, from that 
of Capila to those of the more moddéh heretics, It is not 
possible, indeéd, to speak with too nuich applause df so 
excellent a work; and I ant confident in asserting, thal,. 
until an accurate translation of it shall ‘fppear in sorhe 
European language, the general history of philosophy 
‘must remain incomplete. (Jones. 11th Dise.) ‘ho author 
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of “ The Hindoos” ‘has, from Ma. Colebrooke’s Essays, 
briefly noticed the systems of philosophy which are 
considered orthodox by: the Ilindoos, because consistent 
with the theology, of the Vedas; as the two MJ/imansa 
schools: others, ineompatible with their sacred writings, are 
deemed by them heretical; such are thesVyaya-and the 
Vaiseshika systém: others, again, are partly heterodox, 
and partly conformable to the aaet JHindoo ereed ; 
such are the ‘Sankhya and Yoga. “ The Nyay ya of which 
Gotama is the acknowledged rene furnishes a philoso- 
phical arrangement, with stfict rules of reasoning, not 
unaptly compared to the dialectic of the Aristotelian 
grhool.”, While Kanade, the: reputed“author of the Vaise- 
shila, maintained, like Democritus, ' the doctrine of 
Atoms. (‘The Hindoos, ii. p. 817-821.) 

My friend, Sir Graves Haughtot, in his exposition of 
the Vedanta philosophy, has stated with respect to their 
philosophy, that “the androgynous characteristic of male 
and female principles, which ig at the bottom of all Hindoo 
metaphysical systems, as well as the tendency of the lan- 
guage to personification and realism, has given a bias 
to their philosophy, which could not be corrected even by 
the wonderful power dnd acutencss-of their metaphysicians, 
But for the taint arising from there causes, the system 
contained in Manu Would be almost perfect: and if its 
unfathomable antiquity be also coisidered, it must be 
allowed to-be the most extraordinary effqt ever made by 
the mind of man. It is the undoubted prototype ef every 
sitbsequent system, of which we have any knowledge, 
whether, we,vall them Ilindoo, Chinese, Egyptian, Persian, 
Chaldean, or European, which are all but, distorted and 
tnutilated copias of this one grand, simple, and original 
‘conception, already given in one line, 1. God ;—2. Mind ; 
3. Conscioushess >~4, Matins;—8. Wlements.” “Afadras 
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are the invisible types of the visible ajoms which compose 
the five clements—Afther, Air,, Fire, Water, and arth.” 

Sir Wm. Jones thinks, that by means of the Puranas, 

. we shall in time discover all the learning of the Egyptians, 
without decyphering their hieroglyphics, and states having . 
no doubt, that their Osiris and Isis are the Tswava antl Isi 
of the Ilindoos* They mean, he conceives, the powers of” 
‘Nature, considered ss male and female;“and that Isa, 
like the other goddesses, represents the active power of 
her lord; whose eight forms, under which hé becomes 
visible to man, were thus enumerated by Calidasn near 
two thousand years ago. “ Water was the first work of 
the Creqtor; and Fire reecives, the oblation of claified 

. butter, as the law ordains: the sacvifice is performed with 
solemnity ; the two lights of IIeaven distinguish tite; the 
subtle Ether, which is the vehicle of sound, pervades the 
Universe ; the Harth is the matural parent of-all increase ; 
and by Ai, all things breathing are animatéd.” May Tsa, 
the power propitiously apparent in these eight forms, 
bless and sustain you.” (Jones, on ihe Gods, &e.) 

In addition to what has been ebove-mentioned respecting 
the ayllogistic form of reasonifg, as in use améng the ancient 
Hindoos, we may adduce the “ tindition which preyailed, 
according to the wellinformed author vol the Dabistan, in 
the Punjab, and in several Peision provinces; that § among 
other Indian curiositics, whieh Callisthenes transmitted to 
his uncle, was a technical system of logic, which the 
Bralunans had “communicated « to the inquisitive Gieck,’ 
and which the Mahomeden writer supposes | to have been 
the ground-work of the fimous Aristotelean methotl,” 
(Tones. 11th Dise.), 

Tlindoo Jaw hag been a subject necessarily paid much 
attention to, from the peoulia position ofthe English in 
Indias and the translations and comments of Sir W. Jones, 
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Mn. Colebrogke, and Sir Graves Taughton, give.us ample 
information on this subject. ‘lhe books of law are nume- 
yous, and ‘form an important bianch of Sanrorit ite. 
rature, consisting botl of compilations and commentaries. 
Among these, the Institytds of Menu are the most distin- 
guished, and consfdered to have been written a3 early as 
+880 B.C. (IIceren). Some of their works contain maxims 
oy precepts put together into codes, which ate attyibuted to 
ancient .sages, as their o1jginal and inspired authois ;° 
others consist cither, of comments on tlese traditional tractr, 
or ,of systematic .treatises, in which the, several topics of 
TLindoo jurisprudence ae discussed decording to logical 
aurangement ; and passages’ from the ancient law-givers 
ard adduced, in support of the doctrinds, advanced. 
(Hincloos. ti, p. 811) ‘ 
If from their literature and philosophy we pass to the 
science of the ITindoos, we shall find equal, reason to cdn- 
clude, that it was not only in Vividness of imagination and 
powers of philosophi¢al abstraction that they, excelléd, 
but that the exact ‘sciences were equally cultivated, and 
apparently with an original and successful result. The 
cagays and Wanslations which we have on the subject of 
Tlindoo Mathematics, ate from the pens of “Messrs, Cole- 
“brooke, Reuben Barrow, Edward Stachey, Dr, Taylor, of 
the Madvas, and the late Mr. John Tytler, of the Bengal 
Medical service, Also by M. Bailly i). his Astron, Ind., 
and the celebrated "Playfair { in the Edinb. Phyl. Trans.; who 
both support the high antiquity of Ilindoo science. The 
results of these éssays have been ably abridged by Professor 
Wallace in British India, (Vol. iii: p.401.) and by others. 
Phe Sanserit writings from which a knowledge of Ilindoo 
mathematics hag been gbtained, are different astronomical 
works, in which most. of their mathematical: treatises are 
contained. In the admirable article on Arithmetic by Mr. 
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Peacock, iw the Eneyclopedia Métropolitana, the history 
of this science has been treated Ju a manner to leave us 
nothing to wish for. ‘'Theré, the jelaims of the Tindoos to 
the discovery of the decimal numeration, are fully treated 
of; though some circumstances in the gonatruetion of the 
numerical language of Tibet, have indiiced him to suspect 
that.it may have originated i in that country, But knowing 
since the ipvestigatious of Csoma de Koro, how ‘much the 
“Tibetans have copied from Sangerit literature j in the | sevonth 
centyry, we require further evidence ‘before we can "ascribe 
to them the invention of so perfect and commnodionsg a system 
of numeration, It is considered by the IYindoos to be of 
divine origin, “ the invention of nine figures, with. devico 
of place Being asciibed to the -beneficent Creator of thé 
Universe.” (Colebrooke, ex Bhaseava, &o.) ‘ If the inven, 
tion is to be determined by:the known antiquity of posses- 
sion, we must certainly tefer it to Tindostan, as fiom the 
internal evidence of their numerical language, the Eindoos 
must have, possessed a very perfect system of arithmetic 
from great antiquity.” The Sanserit names; moreover, of 
the ten numerals have been adopted with slight variations, 
not merely,in all Iamguages of the same class and origin, 
but likewise in many others, which are radically different 
from thom. It is hardly necessary to notice the opinion of 
the Arabian drigin of the notation by nine digits and. zerd, 
as their own testimony is decisive of the souree whence they 
derived it. “The first Arabian who wrote upon algebra,, 
and the Indian mode of computation, is ‘stated, with the 
comuson consent of Arabic authors, to have been Mahommed 
ben Musa, the Khuwatezmite, who flourished about the 
end of the ninth century; an author who is celebrated as 
having made known to his eouhtrymen other parts of 
Hlindoo seience.” (Peacock, le, p. 418s) 

"The systems of astronomy referred to, contain treatises 
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on the subject of arithmetic (Lilavati), algebra (Vifa 
Ganita), geometry, and mensuration, by the astronomers 
Bramagupta, Bhascara, and Aryabhatta. The Lilavatt 
treats of arithmetic, and gontains not only the common rules 
of that sciehoe,—there reckoned, cight in nymber,—but the 
application of these rules-to various questions on interest, 
% bartex, mixtures, combinations, permutations, the science of 
progyessions, indeterminate problems, and, lastly, of the 
mensuration of surfaces and solids.” * The rules are 
found to be exact, and nearly as simple as in the present 
stale of anglytical investigation. ‘The numeral results are 
readily deduced’; and if they be compared with the carliest 
specimens of Greek calculation, the advantages of the 
decimal notation are placed in a striking light.” (Wallace.) 
« Tt appears from the Tlindop treatises on algebra, that 
they understood well the arithmetic, of surd roots; that 
they know the general resolution of ‘equations of the second 
degyeo, and had touched on those of higher denomination, 
resolving them in the simplest cases; that they had 
attained a general solution of indeterminate problems of 
the first degree, and a method of deriving a multitude of 
answers, to problems in the second degree, when one solution 
was discovered by trials, This is as near an appronch to a 
general solution, as was made, ‘until tha time of Tungrange. 
The Ilindoos had also attempted equations of higher 
orders: they, not only applied algebra both to astronomy 
and geometry, but conversely applied geometry to the de- 
monstration of algebraic rales.” Mri, Colebrooke has, by a 
variety of arguments, shown that the astronomer and alge- 
braist, Aryabhatta (the oldest of those they consider their 
uninspired and merely human, writers), wrote as far back as 
the fifth century of the Christian, cra, and probably at a 
much catlier period: ,he was therefore, even on this compu- 
tation, almost as old as the Greek algebraist, Diophantus, 
¥ 
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who lived about the year 860. My. Colebrooke has firther 
instituted a comparison between the Greck and Ilindoo 
algebraists, and found, reason to copélude that, in the 
whole science, the former are very fav behind the latter, 
Ile says, the points in which the IIindoo algebra appears 
distinguished from the Gicek ave, besides a better and more 
convenient algorithm : ‘ 

Ast. * The, management, of equations of more than one 
unknown quantity. 

2d. © The resolution of equations of w higher order, in 
which, if they achioved little, they had at leagl the merit 
of the attempt. ‘ 

8d. “ General methods for the resolutions of indeter- 
minate problems of the first and second degrees, in which 
they went far indeed beyond Diophantus, and anticipated 
discoveries of modern algebraiats. + 

4th. The application of algebia to astronomical inves. 
tigations ‘and geometiical demonstrations, in which they 
also hit wpon some matters which have been re-inventod in 
modern times.” . 

Tiaving determined the inferiority of the algebra of 
Diophantus; the degrees of improvement by which it ad- 
vanced to its perfection, in the.time of Aryabhatta, becames 
the next question—was it known long before, or was it then 
only discovered, “ The late Professor Playfair was of opinion, 
that 4t was much older. Io observes, that it is generally 
acknowledged that Diopbautis canyot, Iimself, have been 
the inventor of all the rules and methods which he delivers ; 
much loss is Aryabhatta to be held ‘the sole inventor of a 
system that was still more perfect than that of Diophantus. 
Indeed, before dn author Gould think of embodying a 
treatise of algebra in the heart of a system of astronomy, 
and tuning the researches of the one science to the purposes 
of the other, both must be in such a state of advancement, 
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a» the lapse of several ages, and many repeated efforts of 
invention, were required, to produce.” 

The treatises on geometry are pronoupeed to be inferior in 
excellence to thoso on algebra; but they contain the cele- 
brated proposition, that the square on the hypothenuse of 
aright-ongled tiangle, is equal to the squares on the sides 
containing the right angle; and others which foum pavt 
of the system of modern geometry, Among these, that 
which discovers the aren of a tiiatgle when its three 
sides ave knowit, ds remarkable, ds it does not appoar to 
have been known to the ancient Greeks. — « 

The divisiontof the circle among tlic Ilindoos, and their 
éorvespondence in this respect with the Greeks, is a subject 
which has attracted attention ; and deservedly so, ‘as it ts 
purely conventional, having no dependence on the nature 
of the cirele, Of this the circumference is divided by the’ 
anvient Tindgos into 860 equal parts, cach of which was 
subdivided into sixty, and these into an equal number 
of smaller patts, similar to our present division into 
degrees, minutes, and seconds, Lhe Tindoos, moreover, 
exptoss the radius of a circle in part» of the circumference, 
and have but one measure (the minute of a degree) for 
both, Of these, the direumference is said to contain 21,600, 
anc the radins 8488, which is pronounced by mathe- 
maticians as preal a degree of accuracy as can be obtained ; 
without taking in smaller divisions than minutes, as it is true 
to the neavest minute; and this i8 all the cxactness aimed 
at in their trigonomtetrical tables. The Bramins, however, 
knew to greatcr exactness the ratio of the diameter to 
the circumference, as they supposed it to be as 1 to 
8.1416. ‘ ; 

* The tables employed in their trigonometrical caleu- 
lations are two,—one of sincs, and the other of versed 
sines: the sine of an ave they cull eramajya or jyapinda, 
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and the versed sine wéeramajya. These terms seein to be 
derived from the word jya, which signifies the chord of an 
are, from which the namo of the radius, or sine of 90°, 
viv, trijya, is also taken. This regularity in their trigo- 
nometvical language, is not unworthy of remark ; but what 
is of more consequence to be observed is the use of sines, as 
it was unknown to the Greeks, who calculated by the help 
of the chords, and this forms a striking difference between 
theirs and the Indian trigonometry.” The table ofssines 
exhibits them to every twenty-fourth part of the quadrant; 
{he table of versed sines docs the same: in cach, the sing, 
or ¥erged sine, is expressed in minutes of thé cireumforence,* 
nwglecting fractions, Thus, the sine of 3° 46’ is 225; the 
alne of 7 80’ is 449; and so on, Thé rule for the: compu- 
tation of the sines is curious; it indicates 1 method of 
‘computing « table by means of their second differences, 
a considerable refinement in caleulation, and first practised 
hy the English mathematician Briggs” (Wallace.) 

The Surya Siddhanta, contities the author of the 
abridged essny on Iindoo Mathematics in British Indio, 
fi, p. 468, does not give the demonstration of the truth of 
the rule; but the commentary gives direct geometrical 
means for their caleulation, In the progress of science, 
the invention of trigonometry is a stop oftpreat importance, 
and of’ considerable difficulty. He who first formed the 
idea of exhibiting, in arithmetical tables, the ratio of the 
sides and anglés of all possible triangles, must have been’s 
man of profound thought, and of extensive knowledge. 
Tlowever ancient, therefore, any book may be, in which 
we meet with a system of trigonometry, wo may be assured 
that it was not written in the infney of thé science, We 
1g; therefore conclude, that geometry must have been 
KifSthn in India long before the writing of the Surya 
Siddhanta, Professor Playfair, speaking of the Indian 
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rule for computing: sines, which is certainly very ingentous, 
says, “It has the appearance, like many other things in 
the science of those eastern nations, of being drawn up by 
one who.was moxo deeply versed in the subject than may 
he at first imagined, ud who knew much more than he 
, thought it nevessary to communicate. It is probably a 
* compendium formed by some ancient adept in geometry 
for the use of others, who were merely practical calen- 
lator.” . 

Though the majority of writers allow the Ilindoos credit 
for the originality and advanced state of their mathematics, 
it is vory different with their astronomy, which, though 
equally supported by great names, such as those of Bailly 
and Playfair, and acquiesced in by Sir Dovid Browster, 
has been objected to as being neither ancient nor originals 
their astronomical books on the subject being conceived 
to be modern compilations, to'which old names have Ween 
attached: the matter having been borrowed from the Greeks 
and Arabians, But equal fairness docs not appear to ine to 
he observed jn the statement,of the argument: for, allowing 
full force to the ingenuity and truth of the mode of reason- 
ing, and induction from internal evidence, of the principal 
ILindoo astronomical works, a3 the Brahma, Surya, and 
Arya Siddhantas having been composed respectively in 
tho years 538, 1068, and 1822, of the Christian eva; yet 
the very same author proves by the same mode of'induction, 
that the astronomer Parasara lived as early as 1180 BIC, 
‘The Tindoos must have paid attention to astionomy at 
even earlicr poriods, for Mr. Bentley also admits, that the 
Naceshatras, or [indoo lunar mansions, were determined 
as carly as 1425 B.C. ; the solar zodiac not til 1180 B.C. 
by the above-named Parasara; and the lunar cycle in 9458.0, 

Sir David Brewster (Edinb. Encycl, Astronomy, p. 585), 
in introducing this subject, says, ‘ The astronomical tables 
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of the Indians ave in ow handa, and, with evidence almost 
as drvesistible as that which attends the principles of the 
science, we can Wace the remoteness of their origin, and 
survey the advancement of the human mind in the earliest 
ages of the ‘world.’ He then mentions the three sets 
of tables, those of Siam,’ of Narsapour, of Chrishna- 
bouram, as well as the fourth set brought by: M. Gentil” 
from 'Tirvalore, after being instructed by the Brahmans 
in their* methods of ‘calculation, The cclelirated Bailly, 
in his “ Tyaité de ’Astronomic Indicine ct Orientale,” 
found that the epoch of the Tivvalore tables coincides with 
the year 8102 B.C, “These high pretensions to antiquity, 
have been defended by Professor Playfair with ‘an acute 
riess of reasoning, and a clearness of illustration, peculiar 
to that cloquent writer.” Jia Place has endeavoured to 
prove, though not with his usual success, that the epoch of 
8102 was invented for the purpose of giving a common 
origin in the zodiac to all the motions of the heavenly 
bodies, and that the tables have cither been constructed or 
corrected in modern Limes; but he at the same time allows, 
that the remarkable accuracy of the mean motions assumed 
in their construction could have arisen only from very 
‘ancient observations.” (Brewster. Le.) Without stupposing 
that there could have been any great attention paid to 
astrmomy at this early period, it fs singular “ that we 
leain from Persian works, that there were formerly four 
bright stars, which pointed out the four cardinal points 
of the heavens; and it is a very remarkable coineidence, i in 
which chance could have no share, that, about 8000 years 
before thé Christian eva, Aldebaran and Antares were 
situated exactly in the two equinoctial points, while Regulus 
and the Southern JS'ish were placed in the two solstices.” 
(Brewster. ‘Le, p. 584.) 

As a trigonometry was necessary for the splilument of 
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many important points in astronomy, so we have it incor- 
porated in their works on this science, and acknowledged 
even by those adverse to the Ilindoo claims, that in many 
points itis original,and in all highly curious. The girele, we 
have seen, was divided, for trigonometrical purposes, into 
860 ‘degrees, and cach of these into sixty minutes; so the 
*¥Tindoos divided time in a similar manner, that is, the 
year into six seasons, each of these consisting of 60 dinds 
(1 dina == 1 day and night); each dina = 60 dandas 
(1 danda == 24 minutes English); each danda = 60 palas 
(L pola == 24 seconds); each pala == G0 vipalas (1 vipala 
== 0, 4 seconds) ; and so on for five more subdivisions for 
astronomical purposes. But the danda is also considered 
equal to sixty vicalas, cach of which is ‘equal to six respi- 
rations. J'vom this coincidence in the division ef the circle 
rand of time, it hag been supposed that the circle wag 
divided into 860°, in consequence of the most ancient 
Hindoos supposing it to be the number of days in the 
year: this’ would even appene to beconfirmed by their 
division of the year into six seasons of sixty dinas each = 
$60 days. But the number seems rather to have been 
adopted from the convenience of the sexagesimal division 
jn caleulations, as we Jean that their tables “ are 
founded on the supposition that the tropical year is 
8654 5" 80! 40", a determination which differs only 1/ 88” 
from that which i is employed in the new solar tables, of 
Delambre. (Brewster, . 

Hindoo astronomy has been said to be confined to the 
calculation of certain changes in the heavens, particularly 
eclipses of the, sim and moon, the places of the planets, 
with the rules and tables by which these caleulations must 
be performed. hey carly distinguished the zodiac from 
the vest of the eclestial sphere, and divided it into twenty- 
seven (Jones,) or twenty-eight (Colebrooke,) portions, 
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which they call macshatras, or asterisms, marking the 
moon’s path in the heavens, The names of the Indian 
months are taken from twelve of these lunar mansions, 
or constellations of the solar zodiac, and this has been 
particularly remarked upon by the illustrious ILumboldt, 
Time was besides divided into periods of seven days, “ the 
most ancient monument of astronomical knowledge” (La® 
-Place); which has been supposed to have been formed from 
being nearly a fourth of twenty-seven days and seven hours, 
the time of a complete revolution of the moon throygh tlic 
zodiac ;-or perhaps from bearing the same proportion to 
twenty-nine and d-half days, the time of her passing 
through all her phases; or as probably from the tradition 
of the time in which the world was created, But it is 
remarkable that the days of the Ilindoo week are, like 
those of the Bgyptian and our own, nated after the seven 
heavenly bodies, but with this difference, that Friday is 
the first day of their week. Thus, to take Wednesday as 
an ‘example, whigh is named from IVoden of fhe Scandi. 
navians, who is the Wud and Bud bf the Pagan Arabs, 
Buddha of the Ilindoos, Buddas and Sarmanes of the 
Greeks, probably from the Sanserit Maha-sramana; in 
whidlt language he is also called Maya-devi-suda, oy child 
of Maya, the “ Mereurius May filius” of Torace.. The 
plariet Mercury is in’ Sanserit called Bozda, and the day of 
Mercury, Boota vaiam, or Boodh-var. ; ‘Linde, Boodh ; 
§ Mereurii dics,” or Wednesday, (v. Prinsep. 1c, 14 and 87.) 
Whatever else may be denied, this at least must be admitted, 
that the concurrence of the IIindoos and Egyptians, in 
similarly naming’ the days of the week, mpst have had a 
common origin; and that both were anterior to the Greeks, 
ss Besides their Inmar zodiae, the Tindoos had another 
divided Into twelve signs of 80° cach. This was purely 
mathematical, and served for’ the purposes of caleulation. 
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The divisions of this, their solar zodiac, were distinguished 
by names and emblems ; and what is truly remarkable, they 
are the same as those whith are’ connected vith the signs 
of our own zodiac.” It has been supposed that the [indoos 
borrowed this from the Arabs; but Mr, Colebrooke has 
observed, “ we know that the TTindoos have preserved the 
memory of a former situation of the colures compared to 
constellations, which make divisions of the zodiac in their 
astronomy; but no similar trace remains of the use of the 
lunar mansions, “as divisions of the zodliac, among the 
Ayabs in so very remote times.” 

The above perfect identity of the Hindoo zodiac with 
ours, will appear from the names of their signs, Mesha, 
the ram; Vrisha, the bull; Midhuna, the pair; Carcata, 
the crab; Sinha, the lion; Canga, the virgin; Tula, the 
balance; Vrishahioa, the scorpion; Dhanus, the bow; 
Maoaru, the sea-monster; Crembha, the ewer $ Mina, the 
fish, The zodiac itself they call sodi-mandalam. The 
coincidences here must have had a démmion source : not 
only do the signs nearly correspond with those of the igyp- 
tion zodine of the temple of Denderah, but alsd with those 
known to the Chaldeans. 

The chief object of ancient astYonomy for many ages 
was the proper sottlement of time; this the Hindoos 
altained very successfully end without: the assistance of 
other nations; though the Chinese, who claim great anti- 
quity of observation, required that of ‘the Arabs in A.D. 
1290, aud of the Jesuits in-1664. “ There are a great 
vaviety of oras In use'in different parts of India, but alt 
may be classified under four general heads, according to 
the mode of expressing, or of «subdividing the year; 
namely, first, those ‘which are founded on the sidereal 
division of the months; secondly, those which follow the 
intricate and peculiar luni-solar‘computations ; thirdly, 
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those reckoned by cycles, and in which the years are 

distinguished by names, a system which spread from 

India into Tibet, and was‘long before used in China and 

Japan; and, fourthly, those derived essentially from the 

Muhammedan era,” Pritsop. Le. p. 173‘ from Col. Warven’s 

Kala Sankalita, which, he says, “ should be in the, 
hands of every ono desirous of oblaining a thorough 

knowledge of the subject.” + 

The Ilindoo solar year, as it is improperly called, is 
strictly sidereal. The solar zodiac was formed from the 
lunar one, about the year 1180 B.C., according to Bentley; 
the names of the months being taken froin those of the 
Iunay mansions, in which the moon happened to be full, in 
the year of its invention, The ddoption of tho fixed 
sideical zodiac of twelve signs is “aseribed by the same 
author to about A.D, 588, to which time the use of the 
solar zodiac lasted, "Chis subject it is impossible to enter 
into: it may suffice to remark, that the effect, on ofvit 
reeloning, is to produce differences in the relative lengths 
of tlic months, of one or even two days more, or one day 
less, and (6 Ining about a Bissoxtile year of 866 days, as, 
nearly as possible once in four years,” (Prinsep.) 

The elreumstances of the Indian luni-solar year differ 
from every other mode of dividing and recording time, that 
has been employed in ancient or modern tines. Some simi. 
lavity had been observed in the secular omission of a month 
in the Chaldean system, and at a particular poriod the 
conmmon interealations concurred with those of the mar 
cycle of Melon, which led the learned to imagine them 
derived from the same source 5 but Gol. Warren has proved, 
from a minute analysis ‘of the ILindoo Chandra Mana, 
that it has no further similitude to other systems than ils 
dlepencenee on the moon’s motions must naturally indicate.” 

Of years numbered by cycles, that called the ‘era of 
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Parasurama derives its name from a prince, who is sttpposed 
to have reigned 1176 B.C., the epoch being “7th August, 
$587 Jul, Per, or 1925-Kal-yug, ‘This era is reckoned in 
cycles of 1000 years, Thé conimencement of the 977th 
year of the Sd eyele concwrs with the 14th Sept. A.D. 1800, 

The cycle of Jupiter is supposed by many to be one of 
the most ancitnt modes of reckoning time, not only in India, 
but in Asia generally: in the former, it is comparatively of 
modern introdhiction (A.D. 965-6,) v. Prinsep le. p. 28) ; 
but it has been known in China from time immemorial, 
where it partakes of the same peculiarity as on the continent 
of India; of having separate names for cach yenr of the 
cycle.” 

From the difficulty of ascertaining the extent to which 
the more modern of the Windoo astronomers were indebted 
id their more ancient predecessors, it is impossible at 
present to determine how many of the doctrines which 
their works contain are entirely original. This will be 
easier, when we possess more translations, and are able to 
trace opinions to earlier sources, oven from hints in works 
on other subjects, In the mean time it may be stated that 
the Jlindoos were carly acquainted with the spherical 
figuwe of the earth, ‘and that they conceived it to be 
sclf-balanecd in space, And though, like the Greeks, they 
had their epicycles and eceoutries, and there are coincidences 
in their systeri of calculating the inequalities of the sun, 
moon, and plancts, they yet seem to have been ignorant of 
the modifications made in those hypotheses by Ptolemy: 
They knew that the moon revolves once a month on her 
axis; and that she was ‘distant from the earth 220,184 
geographical miles, which is 20,000 Jess than has been 
determined. by, Euvopern astronomers, To finid the latituile 
of,a place, they observed the leng}h of the shadow of a 
perpendicular gnomon, when the sun is in the equator; and 
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computed by their geometry the angle which the gnomon 
makes with the line drawn from its top to the extremity 
of the shadow. The longitude is directed to be found by 
observations of lunar, eclipses, caloulated for the meridian 
of Lanca, which passes through Oujein, one of their most 
ancient citics. The obliquity of the ecliptic they consi. , 
dered equal to 24°°(the Chinese also state it to be 24°, but 
from their dividing the circle into 865}°, this is only equal 
to 28° 89/.) The precession of the equinoxes they reckoned 
equal to fifty-four seconds in a year, but it is actually 
four seconds less thay, they supposed, 

Though it is difficult to prove, whether or not, the Indians 
were indebted to the Greeks for any of’ their principal 
determinations, Mr. Davis and Delambre, both opposed to 
the great antiquity of the Ilindoo astronomy, think their 
methods of calculation essentially different from the Greoian, 
and that those for eclipses, though tedious, are curious, 
and bear the appearance of originalily. One of the most 
striking instances of this, is the method given in the tables 
of Chrisnabouram, for finding the time of the gun's vonti- 
nuance above the horizon, or what is called the diurnal 
ave for any given day. rom the rule givon not being 
rigorously trac, and the‘differences between the supposition 
of the Brahmins and the exact formula, being very appre. 
ciable in high, but inconsiderable in tropical Intitudes ; 
it is evident that the rule which they adopt umst have 
had its origin in a tropical countyy ; and in all probability 
in the Indian Peninsula wheye it is found. (Playfair) 

Among the objections made to Ilindoo astronomy, there 
is one which I think susceptible of explanation ; and 
that is, their want of ingtruménts, or mode§ of making 
dbsorvations, ‘l'o this it may be yeplied, that in the Vishnu 
Dhermotter, it is directed that the planets be ‘observed 
with an instrument: and in their method for determining 
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the length of the solar year, the amplitudes, or rather 
their differences, arg directed to be detoymined by marking 
the sun’s position at rising, on a hotizontel circle, of consi~ 
derable magnitude, Besides which, the astronomical build- 
ings at Benares, Delhi, and Jyepoor, though all probably 
only a, few centuries old, indicate the purposes for which 
they were required ; and these purposes we have seen ave 
not of very recent date among the Hindoos. The present 
buildings therefore may be of modern origin, but we cannot, 
expect them to be ancient in a country, where, from the 
perishable nature of the materials employed i in architecture, 
cities have succeeded cities, leaving” scarcely any traces 
of theiv sites. These structures may, however, and most 
probably have, only succeeded others of a similar kind, but 
of much older date. That of Benares has been described 
by Sir R. Baker in the Philosophical Transactions for 1775 3, 
those of Jyepore and*Delhi- I have ‘not seen described, but 
at .the latter place, the large and lofty circular roofless 
building, or rather wall, picreed with horizontal rows of 
openings like windows, would scem as if intended to ‘be 
employed for the purposes of a horizontal circle. ‘ 
Mr. J. Bentley, in his papers in the Asiatic Rescarches, 
vols, vi. and viii, “has inferred from the minimum errors in 
the Surya Siddhanta, that it was composed about A.D. 
1067, and this is confirmed by other circumstances (v. Prin- 
sep. Tables, p. 29): ho also concludes that Varaha-mihira 
was the author of this work, - But by reasoning entirely 
analogous to that with respect to the Surya Siddhanta, he 
was led to conclude that the system of astronomy, composed. 
by Brabma-gupta; may be referred to A.D: 536; and this 
dato nearly agrees with that assigned to the Brahma~ 
Siddhanta by the JIindoos themselves, Now Mr. Colebrooke 
has observed, that Brahma-gupta, in a work of acknowledged 
authenticity, quotes by name Varaha, who flourished ' 
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in A.D. 499 according to other authorilics, (v. Prinsep, Le. 
p79.) “ Indeed it appeats that Brahma-gupta was pre- 
ceded by other astronomers, and particularly by one named 
Aryabhaita, deserving of notice here, as having advocated 
the doctrine of the eatth's dinmal revolution on its axis, 
and who fixed the length of the sidereal year at 3665 days , 
6 hours 12’ and 80", "These doctrines of Aryabhatta (called 
Avjebahar by the Arabs) vender if a very intevesting point 
to determine his age, that we may ascertain whether he 
borrowed this philosophical idea from tle sages of Grecce, 
ox whether Pythagoras, who was undoubtedly well versed 
in the Jearning of the East, borrowed it himself from the 
Indians, But at present we have not sufficient data to 
decide this question, which is worthy of all the attention of 
Sanscrit scholars.” y, from Asiat, Res. xii, p, 221 and 227; 
Tlistory of Astronomy, L, U. K. p. 11 and 12; where the 
arguments for and the objections aghinst the antiquity of 
Indian astronomy are fairly adduced, 

Sir W. Jones has affirmed it as improbable, that the 
Brahmins should have borrowed from other nations, espe- 
cially the Greeks, whom they despised in particulars quoging 
a proverb, which he says they have, that, no hase creature 
can be lower than a Yavan; which is‘their term for an 
Tonian or Greek. But in his third Discourse, he states 
that “ the philosopher whose works are said to include va 
system of the universe, founded on the principle of attrac. 
tion and the central position of te sun, is named Yavan 
Achatya, because he had travelled, we aye told, into’Tonia. 
If this be irue, he might have been one of those who 
conversed with Pythagoras, This at least is undeniable, 
that a work on astronomy in Sanseiit, bears the title of 
Yaven Jatica, which may signify the Ionic sect” This 
work I do not find elsewhere mentioned, but Mr. Colebrooke 
quotes 9, ver'y curious pasayge from Varaha-mihira, where 
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he snys, that * the Yavans are barbarians; but this science 
is well established among them, and they are yevered like 
holy sages.” (As, Res, xii, p. 245.) This no doubt proves, 
what however docs not require proof, that the Ilindoos 
were acquainted with the Greeks. We know, indeed, that they 
made use of some of their inventions, as that of coinage 
(v. p.72), prior even to the above age of Varaha-mihira. 
But the fact also proves that the [indoos must themselves 
have previously paid attention to astronomy, to be able 
to appreciate the advances made hy the Greeks, 

If this admission by Iindoo astronomers of the tine of 
Varaha, of an acquaintance with thé cultivation of astro- 
nomy by the Greeks, be thought valuable, how much 
mare so, for the purpose of ascertaining priority of scientific 
cultivation, is,the constant reference, by the earliest Grecian 
wrilers, to the Iast, as the source of literatme and of 
science, as well as the object of their travels in pursuit of 
knowledge, at much earlicr periods than those of Varaha: 
the value of whose testimony, however, must necessarily*be 
diminished, if his antiquity be reduced, 

Defore quitting the subject, it is proper to allude to the 
similarity which exists in the ancient astronomy of many 
‘Kastern nations. For though we may satisfy some minds by 
saying, that the Iindoos borowed from the Avabs, these 
from the Grecks,—and_ therefore, the coincidences between. 
the fivst and the last; this will not account for the many 
points of agreement which exist between the Chinese and 
the ILindoos, as also between these and the Igyptians. 
Neither will it explain how the latter, as wéll as the Chal- 
deans, are reported’ as having been able to predict eclipses ; 
and thal methods for doing so, essentially different from 
the Grecian, exist in the oldest of the [indoo astronomical 
works. 

Tf the points of coincidence, from the prevalence of similar 
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doctrines among the Grecks and Lindoos, appear remarkable, 
the absence among both, of the same sciences, is not. loss so. 
Thus, though the Iindoos, like the Ngyptians, must-have 
beon acquainted with many mechanical powers, they do 
not seem to have cultivated incchanies ag a science; nor 
hydvostatics, though, like the Chinese, they omployed, 
clepsydrm for the measurement of time. Neither though 
they know that air was the vehicle of sound, do they seem 
to have studied its other properties ; nor, though they had 
mirrors, and acquainted as thoy were-with the fact of the 
angle of incidence being equal to the angle of reflection, 
do they seem to, have, made any further advance in optics. 
But ucither was any great progress made in these sciences 
among the Grecks until Inter ages, as those of Archimedes 
and Ptolomy,* If the Hindoos, therefore, borrowed from 
the Grecks, they must have done so previous to these times, 
of 200 B.C. and 150 A.D. In the samo way we have 
‘inferred, that if they borrowed medicine, they must have 
done so before the time of Galen; and therefore about the 
period when the peripatetic sages of Greece themselves 


* This may be seen, by consulting the valuable woul of Mr. Whowoll, on 
the Tistory of the Inductive Slcneas, which having appemed since (ho 
Leetuio, of which this ig a conthiuntion, wns delivered, and the gieater 
portion of the foregoing pages piluted, T have not been able to make the 
uso of tliat I could have wished, I nm pleased to find that, though inclined to 
the opinion of the enrly offarts in physical speculations, and thelr philosophy 
on such subjects, being the native giowth of the Gieck mind, and owing 
“ nothing'to the supposed lore of Egypt and the Hast; an opinion which 
has been adopted with regard to tho Greck philosophy in genera) by the 
most compotent judges, on a full sw'vey of the evidenco,—ha yet Hiakes an 
exception, *porhaps of the Indians, ns the only one of tho African or Asiatic 
nations, who eves felt the impartunste cisiosity with regard to the definite 
application of the iden of cause and effect to visible phoenomenn,” p. 82, 
Dut that the Grooks received thelr first impulse in, some of thesa studies 
from without, ie shown in a subsequont page, (161,) where « quotation is 
made from Plato; where, after speaking of the Egyptians and Syrians os 
tho original cultivators of aatronomical studios, he rdds,  Whatdver wo 
Greeks receive fiom the barbarians, we improve and porfeet.? 
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travelled in'quest of knowledge throughout cAstern regions. 
Teneo, if we deny originality to the Tindgos, we cannot but 
allow them antiquity of application to seicntific pursuits. 
‘Lhe scionoes more particularly cultivated by the TIindaos, 
we have already noticed, and proved or at least shown the 
, axtreme proliability, of the Atabs having heen indebted ta 
them for their first knowledge of Chemistry, as well ag of 
some portion of their ‘Medicine, ‘The Hindoo Matctia- 
Medica being extensive, and camprising substances froin 
the animal, vegotible, and minevil kingdoms, would. indi- 
cate their having turned their attention, at ldast; to these 
departments of nature, But front the imperfect knowledye 
we possess of their books, it is impossible to say whether 
‘they contain any attempts at a scientific classification ; or 
il theyrovor advanced from the observation of facts to genera 
+ isationg of principles, That theiv artangements, sometimes 
proceeded beyond a merely alphabetical one, we see even 
in, their dictionary; the Amara Cosha, which is arranged in 
8 great measure according to subjects, The mineral kingdom 
they must necessarily have, obtnined some knowledge of, 
from their cultivation‘ef chemistry, The vegetable articles 
of the Mateiia Medica, we have already seen, ave grouped 
according to a sysicm, adopted in even our Intest and best 
hooks, as those of Martius and Guibourt ; that is, according 
to the part of ‘the plané employed, or the nature of the pro- 
duet collected (v, p. 4), From the familiarity with which 
Thdian gardeners talk of male’and female plants,-it would 
appent that the [Lindoos had obtained some knowledge, of 
the sexes of plants, So also the rales which are given for 
thes collection of medicines, and the properties of plants as 
connected with the climate and soil in which, they grow ; 
indienie that they generalised as well as observed. Tor 
not only is the kind of climate and soil mentioned, bit also 
the characteristics of the inhabitants, their prevailing 
2x 
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disenses, with the peculiarities of the vegetation, and the 
nature of the products if affords. ‘Che soil and climate 
where salutary or unwholesome plants grow, or those 
abounding in juices, or ‘such as yield resins or oil, are 
likewise indicated ; so the particulai seasons are specified, 
when the different parts of officinal plants should bp 
collected, Whether their knowledge of animals extended 
beyond mere acquaintance with their external forms, and 
the names by which they were knowy, I have no megns 
of determining: but it is remaikable ubat the inearnations 
of their.god‘Vishhu, should he in conformity fo the modern 
views respecting the gradation of animal forms, as displayed 
in ascending fram the Jess to the more highly developed ;_ 
s9 the incarnations proceed from the fish to the tortoise, 
thence to the pachydermatous boar, the carnivorous lion, 
dwarf, Rama, &e. ; 

“Front tfir Sciences we may procecd to the Tine Arts, Of 
these, the carly cultivation of Pootr ‘y among’ the ILindoos 
has been already noticed ; as well as their carliest Archi- 
tecture for its resemblance to the Egyptian. ‘heir later 
and more ornate style, is nich, beutiful, and peculiay; it 
may be scen in some still very ancient temples, and is repre. 
sented in a few works, as Prinsep’s Views of Banares, 
and the Treatise on Ilindoo rchitecuuwe, by Ram Raz, 
Sculpture also enrly attracted the attention of the Iindoos; 
but though they never attained any great eminence in this 
dopartmept, their alder are more pérfeet’ than their 
modern performances; for even in the ancient, nearly sea 
covered, city of Mahabalipuram, some of the sculptures 
ave stated by Bishop IIeber to he very benutifully executed. 
Their Painting, known of course only in ita modern state, 
does not proceed beyond indifferent Likenosses, and faithfully 
copying what is put before them. But Music must be very 
ancient among, the TTindoos, as it is treated of in one 
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of the Upavedas, with Medicine, Warfare, and Mechanics. 
‘The Hindoos relate many marvellous stories respecting the 
effects of their ancient music, while they confess its decline in, 
modern tines. Sir Win. Jones believed * that the Hindao 
system of anusic has been fornied on truer principles than 
our own; all the skill of the native composers is directed to 
the great object of their art, the natural expression of strong 
passtons, to which indeed melody is often sacrificed ; though 
some of their tunes age pleasing even to a European eax. 
Nearly the same may be truly fsserted of the Arabian or 
Persian system; and by a correct explanation of the best 
books on.that subject, much of the old Greek theory may , 
probably be recovered.” (Jones, 2d Disc.) 

. From this slight view of the Ine, the transition"is easy 
to the Useful Arts of India; but this is a subject, which 
even more than the other has been neglected by Orientalists, 
‘though the results of inquiry might not only be practically 
useful, but ‘would be extremely interestifig, As many’ 
probably remain unchanged, ve might be enabled to explain 
various processes of nncient times, by comparing old descrip- 
tions with modern practice and‘also obtain some ideas 
yespecting their attainments in science, from the applications 
made of it to practice, In previous pages (p. 98, 180, and 
187), the success of the Iindoos in many mechanical and 
chemical arts has been mentioned, ‘That commerce early 
attracted their attention, we have the assurance in the first’ 
of their sacred law tracts, (supposed to have been revealed 
by Menu, itis thought about 800 of 900 years before the 
Christian era); containing “a etrrious passage on the legal 
interest of moncy, and the limited rite of it in different 
enses, with an exception’ if, regard to adventures at sea; 
an exeeption which the sense of mankind approves, and 
which commerce absolutely requires; though it was not 
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hefore the: reign of Charles I, that dur jurisprudence 
‘fully adiitted it in respect to mavilime contracts.” (Jones, 
8d Disc.) 

Among the. useful arts, Agriculture, Weaving; Tim 
broidering, Dyeing, Calico-printing, Working in Metals, 
and Pottery, the mannfactory of Sugar and Indigo, were 
probably most conspicuous, ‘Chat other usoful arta have 
long been very uumerdus among the JTindoos is evi- 
dent, for Sir Wm. Jones says, * that Europeans enume- 
tate more than two hundred and *fifty tmechanical arts, 
by which ,tho productions of nature may. be variously 
prepared for the convenience and ornament of life; and 
‘though ‘tho Silpi Sasiva (or Sanserit Collection of Treatises 
on Aris and Manufactires,) reduces them to sixty-four, yet 
Abul Fad hud been assured that tho Ilindoos reckoned 
three hundred arts and sciences: now their scieneca being 
comparatively few, we may conclude that they anciontly 
practised at leapt as many uscfyil arts ay ourselves.” (Tones, 
10th Disc.) With respeet to their skill in many of these 
arts, we may addnee the wnexceptionable evidence of the 
late excellent, widely and universally esteemed Bishop 
Heber, «To say that the Iindoos or Musulmana are defi- 
cient in any essential fenture of a civilized people, is an’ 
assertion which I can: seareely suppose to be imade by any 
who have lived with thom. ‘heir manners are at least as 
pleasing ‘and courteous; as those ‘af the corresponding 
stations of life among ourselves their houses. are larger, 
and, according to thor wants and climate, tothe full ag 
conveniént as ours; their atchitecture is at least, as elegant, 
Nor is it true, that in the mechanic arta they are inferior 
to the general run of Buropean nations, “Where they fall 
short of us (which is chiefly in agricultural implements, 
and‘ the mechanics of common life), they are not, so far 
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as T.have understood of Italy and the south of France, 
supassed in any great degree by the people of those 
countries.” 

Before concluding this view of the progress madg by the 
aytdiont Hindoos in sciente and the aris, it would be 
c¥ltomely interesting to compare, what is ‘contained in 
*Sanserit books on these soveral subjects, with what was known 
to the Greeks at the earliest period of their philosophical 
and. scientific history. By this*means we might in some 
measure ascertain “the -times, at which the communication 
chiefly occurred between the sages of the West, and those 
ofthe, Hast; as undoubtedly, the numerous coincidences 
which oxist between the two cannot be accidental. Since the 
progress of scientific discoveries in those ages, must neces- 
sarily have been even move gradual than it has been since; 
we might consider them a series of epochs ;- which, correctly 
registered as they are among the Greeks, would give us dates 
for ascertaining when the Hindoos borrowed from them, . 
by the absence in Sanserit works of thig later ‘advances of 
science in the West. But if the preponderance of evidence 
should induce us to determine that the course of Jiscovery, 
like the transit of tropical produgts, was “fyom south to 
north, aud from cast to west: we might, in like manner, 
ascettain the times when the [lihdoo discoveries (as, that 
of devimal notation) were made. Since these when less 
ancient would be unknown to’ the earlier Grecks, who 
appear to have been acquainted, with whatever constituted 
the early stock of Oriental knowledge, whencegoever der’ iyed. 

T regret that this task has not-been undertaken by some 
one competent to the task, though it may be difficult to 
find many such ; for it requires ot only a knowledge of the 
Janguage in which much of the information is still clothed ; 
but also of the classidal works in which aloné the scientific 
discoveries of the ancients are detailed. To this must Ve 
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added an acquaintance with the several selonces, thei his- 

tory and principles ; because hints or expressions of a goneval 

nature, which hye perfectly intelligible to those acquainted 

with a science, ave ysually passed without observation 

by those, who look, at an author‘only in a literary péint of 
view. It ig not because I have myself been addiated to, 
the study of natural history, that I consider a knowledge 

of it equally requisite, for investigating this subject and 

determining the question of priority. But because only those, 

acquainted with the almost immutable liws, which control 

the distribution of végetable and animal forms, perceive and 

feel the full force of the inferences to be deduced; from the 

presence of the products of plants in particular places, 

which gould not be those of thelr growth. A Naturalist: 
would at the same timé, be more likely to discover, from 

the peculiarities of animal and vegetable physiology ; whether 

opinions were not xather formed in other climates, than in 

those in which they are promulgated. 

In prosecuting this subject, some assistance will, even- 
tually, no doubt, be afforded by the Tindoos, who are 
now so zealously employed in studying the Mnglish language 
and European science, Some of them will probably ‘eonjoin 
with these o study of their own ancient language, and 
trace in it some of the earliest indications of sciences, which 
have been fully developed ‘only in the-countries of the West, 
Mucli aid will nlso be obtained from the proseeution of 
the translations which are now making from the Sanscrit, 
into Latin and several Furopean Janguages, But the 
assistance here is less than might be oxpepted, from the 
translations -as yet chiefly consisting of works of a lite. 
rary nature, But even these, when read by those versed 
iu the sdveral sciences, will often-indicate the knowledge 
which had bech attained on scientific subjects in the countrics 
where they were written; and will, therefore, he available 
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‘or tho above purpose, until more of the treatisos on the 
iclences, and some of those on the arts, ave translated. 

Tn enter’ ing upon. this investigation, it ‘is unnecessary to 
rove, that “there was edmmuntcation between the Tindoos 
ind Greeks, because this we have seen, was both direct, 
wd by means as well of Egypt as "of Persia, But 
fe cannot {ail to strike pne as remarkable, that, accustomed 
ia the Greeks were to' call all other nations, havbavians, 
hhey yet speak with respect, of the ‘Gymnosophists, or 
raked sages of Jitdia, called * Sapientes Indi” -by Pliny. 
Also that we so constantly read in the -darly history of 
reece, of Grecian sages travelling in Eastern regions, 
1ot for the purposes of communicating, but for acquiring 
nfvrmation. We also learn, that many, on their return, 
wstablished schools of instryction, from which emanated 
nany important disgoverics, ‘These are not more remark- 
thle for their valuc,, than for precisely coinciding with 
hose we now find recorded in Sansortt works. At the same 
ime, we hear nothing of the sages of the East visiting 
he certainly younger civilization of the West; and yet 
{ we suppose them enlightened enough to borrow, we- 
night expect that they ‘had zeal enough to “travel, in 
quest of the information, which in any case they evidently 
cnew how to appreciate, 

The ‘fivet point worthy of observation, is the simi- 
larity af the subjects, upon which some of tho earliest of 
he ancient Greeks wrote, and those which we now find 
sontained in Sanserit books, The colneiderce between 
the: philosophical systems of the ILindoos, and fhpse of 
Plato and Pythagoras, who both travelled in the East, has 
been plready mentioned. So also the immense mass of 
information, collected by Theophrastus, and his genefal* 
ahgarvations respecting Plants, and thejr distribution in 
lifferent countries and soils, resemble in some measure the 
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TIindoo observations on similar subjects, and their'ai tention 
to such subjects may, perhaps, account for the knowledge by 
the Greaks of Indian plants. In like jnanner, some of the 
views of Aristotle on the generation of “animals, More espe- 
cially that denominated equivocal, do not nem to difler 
from sueh as are found among the Iindoos, ‘She early pogt 
and physician Nicander wrote on poisons and ‘thely anti. 
dates so we have geen that this was one of the subjects 
early treated of by the [Zindoos’, and even that the ITindoo 
Manka translated a treatise on poisons from Sansevit into 
Persian at the Court of [aryn-al-Rashid. (v. p, 64s) 

For these reasons, the several subjécts on which Demo. 
eritus wrote, have been mentioned at p. 115. That he 
trayclled in, southern regions, we have the proof in his 
having describgd the sensitive plant—his coincidence in 
opinion with the Iihdoo Kanade respecting’ atoms, bas 
already been stated—~and it is curious that he should 
be cited as one of the earliest writers. on chemistry 
(v. Ene, Metrop, Chemistry, p. 590), when it was hot sus. 
pected that chemistry had ever been cultivated in the Hast, 
in the days when he iravelled. ‘Thus, likewise Hudoxus, 
who lived 870 years before (he Christian evn, and is agid to 
havo studied thirteon years in Isgypt, is stated by Sencen 
to haye introduced from thence into Greece, the theor yor 
the five planets. “ Eudoxus quinque aydectiny ewrsus in 
Graciam ab Aigypto transtulit.” (Qumst. Nat. vii, &) Tle 
composed also a description of the sphere, which is supposed 
to have boon copied. from one Jong’ anterior to hia own time, 
in consefyence of his asserting that there is a coviain star in 
the celestial sphere, corresponding to the pole of the equator. 
«Now this could nol have heen tie polar star of" our times, 
‘which was then, owing to the precession of the equinoxes, 
fer from the pole; and upon examining this part of the 
heavens, there seems to he no other star that could be, 
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alluded to, exeopt ¢ Draconis, About 1826 B.C. this 
star was within four degrees of the pole, which was 
sufficiently ricar to make it pppeay immoveable to ‘such 
observers. But from the discordant positions of the stars 
assigned by Uudoxus, it is inferred that little dependance 
egn be placed on him; and if Eudoxus copied any vey 
"ancient sphere, if must have been one of {Qyiental origin.” 
Tiist, of Astron. p. 20. 

In the same, manner Pythagords, who we havé seen 
travelled in Egypt and the East, likewise resembles .the 
Hindoos in his metaphysical doctrines, It is remarkable also, 
that he should be thought to have discovered the celebrated 
properties of the right-angled triangle, as these have long 
been known to the Hindoos, and which it is proper to add, 
they “demonstrate in a very singular way, which partakes . 
more of the nature of algebraic reasoning than of pure 
geometry,” ‘Tho properties of numbers, always a favourite 
speculation with the Brahmans, was also entered into by 
Pythagoras ; and as he likewise tieated of music, so we 
find it one of the subjeots included in the ancient Vedas, 
In like manner, the revolution of the earth upon its 
axis, promulgated by Pythagoras, was also entertained 
by Aryabhatta, one of the ancient Iindoo astronomers, 
The Pythagorean doctyines yvespecling comets being as * 
angiént as the universe; revolving round the sun; and 
visible qnly in a certaiy part of their orbit; is exactly simi- 
lay, 08 related by Seneca, to that entertained ‘by the Chal- 
deans, acvording to Apollonius Myndius, who professed to 
have atudied under them. (IIist. Astr. p. 14). ‘ 

Thales is the last of the philosophers ,nccessary to 
‘mention, as the earlicst (B.C. 600) reported to have travelled 
in the Bast ; also becnuse he is considered the founder 
of astronomy among the Greeks, Many ofthis doctrines, 
however, like those of some of his successors, resemble 
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hose of the Hindoos, as he, like them and Pythagoras, 
considered the earth fo revolve upon its axis, ‘T'o him also 
is ascribed the invention of the zodine, the discovery of 
the obliquity of the celiptie, of the tropical revolution of 
the sun, and the principal circles of the celestial sphere.” 
But it has already, as appenrs to me, been justly observed, 
that “many things seem to prove. that the’ science dfs 
Thales was of Eastern origin, and that what have been 
called his discoveries, were doctrines borrowed from 
Chaldea or Egypt.” This is sufficiontly evident from the 
Grecian zodiac being the same as the Egyptian, Chal- 
deanyand Indian ; the last remarkable, as having its twelve 
signs taken from among the twenty-seven lunar mansions. 
To his followers is also ascribed the Axing of the obliquity 
of. .the ecliptic, like the IJindoos, at 24°; so also the 
invention of the gnomon, which Herodotus, however, says, 
was borroyed from the Babylonians. But ‘Thales having, 
after his travels, been able to predict an eclipse of the 
sun, (referred by My. Bailly to the year 610 R.C.,) appears 
quite decisive of tho subject, as of the fact there can 
hardly be a doubt. Ie could not have done ‘so, without a 
long sories of observations; and these had been made by 
the nations among whom he travelled, and who had long 
been able to foretell eclipses. Io is reported, indeed, to 
have Jearit the mode from the Hgyptians, and to have’ 
taught them how to ascertain the height of the pyramids 
by the length of their’ shadows. 

In addition to this may bo mentioned the mode, agcording 
to Apuleius, which ‘Thales adopted for determining the 
apparent dianieter of the sun, as this is conformable to the 
‘Tlindoo practice of expressing the radius in parts of tho 
civeumforence (v p. 163); for'Thales, according to Apuleius, 
determined the magnitude of the sum, in, parts’ of its own 
orbit: “now afy part (which it was stated to be by another 
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author) af a great, circle, is 80’: the real dinmeter of the 
sun may be takch at a ntcan, not far from 82’; so‘ that 
we sce the measure of "Thales was a good approximation for 
those carly times.” (Hist. of Aatr. p. 19.)- 

Considering therefore’ the sudden introduction of so 
ypuch now information, and by those who avowedly travelled 
in quest of it; also that many circumstances concur -in 
proving, that the Orientalists did possess similar information 
on the same subjects, we can hardly avoid admitting, that 
much of it was fearht,in the regions where these, early 
philosophers travelled, ‘But with our present knowledge 
we should find it impossible to apportion their respective 
shares of discovery to cach of the nations from whom it 
may have been leaned, as Egyptians,’ Chaldeans, Baby- 
lonians, Persians, Indians, or Chinese. We only know 
that the Hindoos do possess much of the above information, 
in theiy carly cultivated afd classical language, and that 
ancient writers give them credit, as well as thé Egyptians 
ang Chaldeans, for having cultivated some of the sciences, 
and made advances in philosophy. : . 

Conformably to the method adopted with some other 
nations, it will be proper to con¢lude this account of the 
IYindoos with such notice respecting their chronology as 
may enable us to appreciate the probability of their having 
been a literary and solentific people, at the carly perlods 
required to establish tieix claims to originality. The quo- 
tations by Arabian, writers, from Hindoo works; and the 
mention by name of Hindoos, is sufficient to establish the 
priority of the latter, In Greck.and Latin authors of the 
period of the cémmencement of the Christian era, the nume- 
yous notices of Indian products, indicate, according to the 
view we have taken, the existence of a resident and observarit 
people. This, however, was the case at much earlier periods, 
as we know from the embassy of Megasthenes and Onesi- 
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critus to the Court of Chandragupta’ at Patna, B.C. 815. 
So; Alexander the Great encoyntered on the frontiers of 
India powerful nations and civilized people, whose sages 
had even then acquired 2 character for wisdom ; their books 
were sought for, and, if there he any truth in the tradition, 
(v. p. 188), sent by Callisthenes to Aristotle, In the Lime 
of Theophrastus, or 300 B.C., the knowledge of India was” 
more accurate than even in’ later times; while cyen in 
ILippocrates, or 150 year's carlicr, we find notices of many 
Indidn drugs. Ctesias, whg was a contemporary, had ob- 
tained some knowledge of Indiw by his residence at ‘the 
Persian Comt; through whieh channel, or by that of 
Egypt, and with both we, have shown that the Grecks held 
constant communiaation, a knowledgo of Indian products 
might haye been communicated to.the West. ‘ 

The above poriod, or thut of Ctesins and Tiippoerates, 
is only a century posterior to the times when there scema 
to have been considerable mental activity, with cultivation 
of literature, among all the nations of the Mast, ‘Then 
Buddhism rqge in the plains of India; Pharaoh Neehao 
reigned in igypt, and is thought to have circumnavigated 
Africa by means of the Phounicians; while Zoroaster 
flourished in Persia, and, Confucius in China, But wo 
have no means of ascertaining when Sanserit literature 
fivst became known to the Chinesd, though we know that 
there was considerable intercourse. between India and 
Chiud previous to the Christian era. 

Lence, there would appear little difficulty ip admitting, 
even if we were without positive testimony, that the 
Indians might, like other Oriental nations, even at that 
time have made some advances in the literature and the 
science which we find treasured wp in their sacred language, 
This would, moreover, acvouut for the perseverance with 
which Grecian sages travelled in Mastern regions, even 
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fromthe emly time of Thales, or 600 years before the 
Christian era, 

But from our eursory view of ancient commerce, we 
have seen that from the earliest times it embraced the 
prodncts of India, which are mentioned by Ifcrodotus, and 
wore sought for by the Phoenicians, whose most flourishing 
poriod was from 100Q.to 556 B.C+ They were used by 
the Israclites ‘in large quantities in the-time of Solomon, 
or 1000 years B.C. ; but! they are mentioned at still earlier 
periods, We have} moreover, seen that the Egyptians, who 
existed as a powerful and civilized nation under the Sesos- 
iride, from B.C, 1600 to 800, and were ruled over by ‘the 
Tlyksos from 1800 to the former period, seem in very 
early ages to have been acquainted with the produets of 
Andia, There is also a most remarkable resemblance 
between them and the [indoos, unaccountable, if we do 
not admit that these were edntemporaries; and therefore 
if the latter did not originate,- must have borrowed the 
practices which form the points of resemblance, neces- 
sarily at limes quite incompatible with thei also copying 
from the comparatively modwrn Arabs, or even from their 
chief" masters, the more ancient Greeks. The only -diffi- 
culty, therefore, which I+ feel, is in dishelieving that the 

.TIindoos were an carly civilized people; as in this way 
only ean be explained the numerous facts alluded to in the 
previous parts of this discourse, 

Seeing, therefore, that Buddhism, called a wafer of 
the abuses of Brahmanism, arose in the plains of India, 
at Ienst in the sixth century before Christ, it proves the 
Idng anterior existence of the xeligion of the Brahmans, as 
well as of the Vedas, in which its doctrines ave explained, 
and which contain no traces of Buddhism, gr of-the’ worship 
of Rama and Chrishna, os these succeeded that* of the 
Elements.’ But even the Vedas, or at Jeast the fourth, (which 
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is however acknowledged to be posterior to the others,) con- 
tains notices af some of the sci¢necs, and among others of 
that of medicine: As it is admitted also, that the Hindoos 
must have paid attention to astronomy ag early as 945, 1180. 
and 1425 B.C. (v. p. 149) it is evident that they must then 
have been a resident and settled people. So far, thercforg, 
from its being improlable, that the activity . of mind which ' 
had been displayed in the cultivation of one science, should 
be similarly exerted in prosceuting others, it is almost a 
necessary consequence, of the investigation of one set of 
phenomena, that the reflective mind should be similarly 
directed to that of others TTence supposing the corvect~ 
ness of the opinion of this carly cultivation of astronomy 
and philosophy, as displayed in the Vedas; we should have 
much greater difficulty in explaining the anomaly which 
wouldpresent itself in the apparent glimmerings of one 
scienec, in the midst of so much mental darkness respecting 
others. Instead of this, we have a full and continued 
stream of light, which shows that the ancient ITindoos, 
with great acuteness and philosophical discernment, turned 
their attention successfully to alnost every deparunarit of 
human knowledge, as Language and Literature, Selene, and 
both the, ]'iné and Usetul avis, Our great dilteulty consists 
in assigning (o their authors, the dates at which they wrote 5 
from their having themselves ueglected the {important 
subject of chronology, or from this having been mystified 
by their short-sighted followers, 

{enee it really appears more probable, that the dates 
assigned to the principal works by the majority of Ovien- 
talists, ae nearer the correct ones, than the modernised 
aas which have been conjectured on auch apparently 
insufficient grotinds.. The age of Viktamaditya, which is 
remarkable for the eujtivation and patronage of both 
literature and seience, may therefore be considered as 
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correctly determined in having preceded the Christian era 
by fifty;seven years. ‘The two great poems, the Ramayana 
and Mahabharat, having begn then revised and rearranged, 
must necessarily havo becn composed a few centuries pre- 
viously. Of these, the former ds interesting, as containing 
a notice of Aghasticr, the first translator into Tamul of 
» Sanserit medical literature, The Vedas have undoubtedly a 
long anterior date, and are supposed to have been com- 
posed near fifteen centmies B.C.; and though the fourth is 
subsequent to the, others, it must also be very ancient ; 
and is interesting to us, as containing the Ayur Veda, or 
the earliest of the medical writings of the [lindoos, For 
cultivating the sciences, and the production of the above* 
works, there is sufficient ‘time, if we take [Zindoo history 
after the settlement in India, even on the moderate com- 
putations which have been determined by the several 
authors who have investigated the subject, These, omitting 
tho Jong'list of sovereigns of the fabulowis ages of ITindoos- 
than, yet find that the two solar dynasties must have been 
settled in Oude and ‘Lirhoot, at least from 1500 to 2000 
_ years before the Christian cia; while the lunar race, who 
reigned in Benares, and afterwards in Behar and Delhi, 
mul be equally ancient. Some authors, however, consider 
both much, or 1000 years, more ancient than the higher 
of the above dates; and Sir Wm, Jones concludes, 
that the second or silver age of the [lindoos was subse- 
quent? to the dispersion from Babel; and that we have 
only a dark interval of about a thousand years, which 
were employed in the scltlement of nations, the foun- 
dation of empires, and the cultivation of civil society. 
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* Tlaving taken a view of the objects of a course of 
Lectures on Materia Medica and Therapeutics, as well as 
a cursory survey of theit History, T come now to the 
third division of my subject, that is, the best mode of 
siudying, as well as of tenching them, Though this is a 
subject I shall afterwards haye to detail, you cavnot but 
allow, considering only the multitudinous details to be | 
collected qn arranged, that, the task which I have under« 
taken is one, at least, of considerable labour, Knowing, 
however, that difficulties were never yet surmounted hy 
those who had not the courage to encounter them, so T 
have not attempted. to conceal from you, er from myself, 
"the extent of the field to be traversed, though called upon 
to describe its varied riches aud multiplied uses, before 
there has been scarcely time cnongh to take a survey of 
its boundaries, I lope, nevertheless, by attention to 
method,, and by determined industry, to be able to bring 
together sufficient of what’ is necessaty, with enough of 
what is new, to ensure that your time may not be min-spent. 
Hearing me dilate upon the extent and difficulties of the 
subject, it will perhaps have oecurred to you to have heard: 
Materia Medica .and Therayeution stated as the nivst 
easily treated department of the Medical curriculum,” I 
know not whether this be from the limited view that is 
taken of the subjects which they embrace, or from the 
high qualifications of the present membors of the profession 5 
but I feel my own burden much increased by the way in 
which these subjects are now taught by my friends, Drs. 
Thomson and Cluistison, Myr. Pereira, and others, 

The multitude of subjects necessarily embraced will be 
obvious to any one consulting any of the standard works on 
Materia Medica and ‘Therapeutics, as our Pharmacopoias 
and Dispansutorics, both English ang American, with our 


* Tleio tho Lecture is resumed as originally delivered. 
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several authors, only from the dime of Cullens or sueh 
works, as those of Collerean, Guibourt, de, Richard, Morat 
and De Lens, with Bayle, Barbier, Trousseau and,Pidoux, 
Martius, Myenbeck and Ebermeier, Geiger, Gobel and 
Kunze, Brandt and Ratzeburge. 
® 'The difleultics of treating the subject are, however, 
L conceive, “considerably increased by the position at. present 
occupied hy Materia Medica and Therapeutics in the 
preseribed course jof Medical Education, Considering that 
these presuppose some knowledge of Natural History and 
Chemistry, as well as of Physiology and Pathology, 
thal we may vnderstand the meaning of terms employed 
in description, as well as the Natural classifications in 
which the different substances are arranged; besides their 
mode of action on the living system, as well as their appli- 
cation as medicines in the treatment of disease; one would 
not expect to find Materia Medica and Therapeutics placed 
in the first year of the prescribed course of Medical Edu: 
cation ; though, perhaps, it is at present mmayoidable, from 
the short time allotted to medical study. ‘The above 
opinion has been already expressed by others, and there- 
fore T myself venture to bring it forward, particularly 
as it has the sanetion of a name as high as any in English 
ctmals, when we consider his triple claim on Literature, 
on Science, and on Medicine, I mean that of the late 
Dr. Young, who, in Jaying down, in his « Medical Lite- 
raluro,” what he considered to be the most judicious course 
of Fducation, defers atlendance on a course of Materia 
Medica until the third year of study. The only mode, 
al present practicuble, of avoiding the inconveniences of 
bringing forward at once so many points, in connexion * 
with each particular subject, is to divide the course into 
two portions; in the first of which, the several substances 
may be treated of as objects of Natural Ilistory ; and. in 
Re 
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reference to their Physical chaavters and Chenieat sompu- 
Sitiou, with only bricf notices of their Physiological action. 
Thus, after noticing the nature, the physical and. sensible 
properties of the substances constituting, medicines; the 
elements of Pharmacy muy bo treated of deseribing first 
the Mechanical, and afterwards the Chemical operations éf, 
that department of aur subject, with the diflocent forms in 
which medicines ave administered, ay well as the surfaces 
to which they are applied, That the terms may be intcl- 
ligible, which, even in this mode af treating the subject, 
me necessarily employed in describing each article; it will 
be necessary to follow the above, with a few lectures on the 
different modes in which medicines acts as well as the 
classes in which they are arranged, when considering them 
only with respect to their ’Theiapeutical uses, We shall dhen 
be prepared to enter on the substantive part of the course,’ 
and may commence with the Inorganic, and proceed to the 
Organic kingdom of Nature, or from the Mineral to the 
Vegetable aud Animal Kingdoms; introducing under cach 
substance the several Pharmaceutical Preparations, of 
which it forms the principal ingredient, or trom which 
they derive their names, 

Tn the sevond portion of the course, the Physiologien! 
action of Medicines may he more fully entered upon, in 
conjunction with their ‘Therapentical uses; when Lhe several 
substances whieh had been treated of according to Natural 
Thistory classifications, will he arranged with reference to 
thelr properties as agents for the cure of disease. bis pay 
of the course may he (itly preceded by general obscrvu- 
tiotis on the important subjects of Climate, Regimen, 
Diet, and concluded with others on the Mheory and Act 
of Prescribing. 

Tlaving alluded to difficulties, if would ill became we, 


however, to be alive only to these, seasible ax Tan of 
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the several advantages of my position, Among these, I 
would particularly mention the easy accessibility to’ col- 
leagues, willing md able to aid with their advice and assist- 
ance; aswell as to varied and inereasing Libravies and 
Museums, Collections of Diagrams and Drawings, and also 
ot a Laboratory and Terbarium ; to these, I hope, my 
own Iferbarinm and Collection of Materia Medica will be ho 
useless addition for the purposes of illustration. But, as 
first in value, and sufficiently so to be ranked by itself, 
T would mention the munificent donation of a Museum of 
Materia Medica, which I understand is to be a counterpart 
of their own, hy the Society of Apothecarics.* Words ave 
inadequate for expressing the value to us of such a gift: 
but asa Botanist, [ cannot but feel pleased that it should 
have come from a Body, who have for two centuries 
patronised my favourite study. As Member of an Insti- 
tution, called into existence by the exigencies of modern 
times, I hardly know how sufficiently to appreciate the 
patronage of these, who have so long and so successfully 
laboured for the improvement of the general members of 
the profession, on the only sure basis, that of extended 
and efficient education, I trast we may take this as an 
omen of King's College being so considered, because it 
offers to youth of every calling, opportunities of laying 
deep the foundations of Literature in conjunction with 
Religi8n; and on a basement of Mathematical and Physical 
Science, raising a Professional superstructure, which will 
be as creditable to themselves as beneficial to the public. 
Ty conclusion, I have to request Four attention to a 


* hig collection hn» been received sinee this Lecte was delivered, 
and is depositedl, with,» set for the uso of Students, in one Muscum, with 
the Collections of Botany, Mineilogy, and Geology, The othe: Museum 
alluded ta, contains tle Cottections of Zoology and Compatative Anatomy, 
in couneston with those of uman and Morbid Anatomy 
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remark, dhough relating only to mysel; and. this is to 
remind you, that the difficulties of a first course on any 
subject ave materially increased, if they ca-erist, as they do 
in my own person, with the fist time of lecturing: at all. 
That facility of communicating information, usually only 
the result of experience, will therefore, I fear, ho wanting’s 
hut labouring to avoid prolixity, I shall endeavour to be 
full; and I trust I may escape being superficial, when I 
wish to be brief ‘The almost necessayy failings which, 
with the best endeavours to avoid, will still esist, require 
that consideration, which, on a fiist couse, it is usual 
and becoming to bestow. More than that it would be unhe- 
coming in me to ask, and injustice, both lo yourselves 
and the Institution to which I have the honour to belong, 
for you to giant. 


*4* Whila these last pages have been passing though the press, some 
observations bymyfuend, Mi, Prnsep, Secretary al the Asiutie Soctety, have 
armyed, on the very gent simltty betwen the old Sungeut and the 
Greck chmacter, more palpable the futher we retne ute antiquity, Ute 
older the monuments wo lave to deciphol , so thut we miylit almond adyanee, 
tint tho oldest Giook (that wutten hho the Phanueian fom right to left) 
wag nothing mote Hin Sunserit fumed topyy.turs ys” 

‘Lhe comiexion of the Gieek with the Phenicun und Simmitin alpine 
bots has been admitted as a strong ovidence, Uiat “ the nae of Ietters travelled 
plogtessivcly fiom Chatdca to Phenom, and thence nlong the courts of the 
Mediterranean 5" (Pantoginphia, p 107.) Tho Giceh language has header 
been now indisputably proved to be but a bianeh of the Sansertt stem. 

As Mr. Prinsop's mguments ao soluly those of giaphie similitude and 
oeuln ovidenca, he has punted the letters of tho two alphabetd 1 priate) 
colunis. Of the Gicel vowels the mayority, und in the consonants cvery 
one of the leteuis, © exeepting chose of after-invention, ma ropicagnted 
with considerable exactness," by the several comesponding eters of the 
oldest Sanscilt alphabet, “ although there Is hadly a shadow of resemblance 
betwoen any two in then modem louma.” “Whether the pouty tte be 
concedyl lo tho Gieoks, the Pelusginns, or the [ndoos, 19 a quesiton 
sxequhing giout research, and not leas impatuinhty, to dolaumine." Jom nu 
Asiat, Soo, of Dungal, May La3?, p. 8a, 
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Provinees, 


Jarl lousty: comnpHled Pant itish TYiavellers 


«Tis work fs not ike Uhe genarallty of Qa 
goers res qnure Diptlon ry of names and terms 
ACh lavonic esplanations--but da rdplete with 
full and important details, and the most ins 


5 
PAPERS RESPECTING TIE 
CULTIVATION ayy MANUFACTURE or COTTON. 
WOOL, RAW SILK, asp INDIGO, 
Prluted by order of the East-Iudis Company. Syo, 12s, cloth bomde, 


poveseeemertenecevectegre 


6, 
LVIRST IMPRESSIONS 
Anp STUDIES rao NATURE is LTINDOSTAN; 


Munbiacing an Ouuling of the Voyage to Culoutta, and Five Years! Residenca 
hi Bengal and tho Dadb, trom 1831 to 1836, 


By Tues. Bscox, Lieut, of the Bengal Morse Artillery. 


4, 
Te WAST-INDIA GAZETTEER ; 


Containing particular Descriptions of the Lmphes, Kingdoms, Principalities, 

Citivs, &e. of Tindostun, and the adjeeent Countries; 
Inulin beyond tho Ganges, &e, 

By the late Waren (aaasrox, 2 vols, vo, £1, 12s, cloth boas, lettered, 

Wo Iunve setitont acon a work of theclasss0 | toresting Mcturies, desmiptians, and charace 


2 vols, 8vo, with Pintes. 


#t "This tea very pleasnnt works ane ms lest 
moeritopony tor the bevuty of Ste Mustretians 
Vion ib deaerses our pralso for the easy eleancd 
ors Blylo,—Metrapalitan Curve vattve Jaw - 
wah 


«Ko those wha aro fond af deserftions of 
Orlcntiiongflicnce anecdotes oC thter-dint: 
Ing ond bear shooting, accom of the marvel. 
Jotis Unis whey which’ Inte $e Aited, and 
tative at parilous and humorotia advens 
Curca, these volmnes wit be foul 9 rich atures 
house af amupeniont sant tnstruc tion! Lone ts 


4F Flot. Bacan's work ts fuse what we slant 
expect nnd dere, Bhesd ( bapresstonsy’ tn 
shart, WAL add to the know)edga nud golfesude 
Uhat exlst, In Oia country requrding Tintose 
tanstonMonthly Revtarer 


Mr Macon duprtber Its Tiypressions pil¢a- 
pruntly and tiviclly "Tiles Maya nas 


fe Fle posstasca w plate eye for the potnte of 
straracter and Bie rs, anil the pawor of telling: 
whit hy ners, obyorsed, thinks, or leurs, fn 0 
mratier Inmarous and Lis ys Spee later 


«Wo havo achtom perused volumes mere 
richly desenthyg of popu rity," FF okie Dise 
patie 


YAW orese well pleased wtih Dict, Bncon'a 
“Vint Empreauonay? Chat we should have na 
abjer tion to receive trem his por other two 
values; by way af Squat Series.” Ober te. 


17 1t hone te tropress of ddelity on tho fave 
atit. Psehowhy: podant y, and dalsering at 
viyvarnishad data, in plait cought lively lau+ 
funge.—detades dour nike 











teristic uetches.”—-London He ohly Reuter 


“Wa aio not aware thit ture is, in fact, 
any other publication whatever whieh aftorda 
Eriopean readers no yuide to the general geo- 
graphy of tho Rast."—dslatle Journat. 


2€1, 10s. cloth hourds, 


“€ Tia work fs ombellished with a number of 
views of stelkhyy archery) Lho whol $a light 
wl entertaining." Lite ay Gazettes 


"Valuable for the wow fata concerning 
India. Ut fa written vigorously dtlas, 


Lo fudlans at howe avi abroad, these 
volumes Will be toast welcome, Naw and 
Military Gusettos 


"ON happy combinatton of correetues nnd 
galety. ‘Ticy adlsplay an intedigent, auute, 
tod abserving mint, and nre wrlttan i a style 
which cm hardly fall to re idee chem exten 
sively popular —2etectie Ruvirw, 


 Elout. Daron ding a keen eye for benuty In 
natura, tells his adventures with gaily and 
raphle power.Y—Monthiy Magusinds 


Ag closer an artist av bo Is nn cutertaining 
welte:. Wo confidently recommend this Wark 
ta all wha are desirous of Information blended 
With ansusement.” Ley der Critvetees 


© A jarge supply of interesting nniter, dom. 
miglel with ao ouch Mvely maratho. that 
whiat fs new ds delightful, and! whut his been fi 
any mewn gt Tulpated fs made 14 assume the 
welcome leatixgs of portect nos elty—Tcautls 
filly Mhetrated with nq namiber of Hihographle 
vievia.?= Latentor Corie ie 


 Werecommend the work with grea sine 
corlty to all classes of readiia’—Iestern Lae 
netui ts 


© The graphile iluatsntions af this wail. are 


cicditable to Mir. Bao a tiste and skal as an 
AES meas ee rreeeennts 

































MING TO INDIA, 


Tin: BASTIRN SHAS; on, 


YOYAGIS ant ADVENTURES 


in the INDIAN ARCTHIPELAGO 


ius 1832, 1883, ane 1874 ; 


Compising a Tour of the Island of Java, 
Visita to Borneo, the Malay Penmsnla, Smm, &e s 
Also, an Account of the Present State of Singapore, with Observations 
on the Commeieial Resources of the Atehipelagd, 


By Grouae Winvson Waar, MRA 1 vol, Bvo. 125, aan burda 


Ny Tan's vole merits, and witlotiatn, 
no orditary share of aticntlon, Phe facts de 
tatled, and the suagestiane atferedt fn lta pugea, 
avo calutthated to arrest the viewa and awaken 
the carta of meichanis, leplslatorm. and phi- 
Tanthropists, fe atuiclt away ax promises to 

a Iie to the most benvflctal Feaults.”—Monthly 

Revinw, 


Phe volume contains wach that fs navel, 
communtcated in an unaffected and ngrocable 
mantrers"—Adkonarens 


This enterprising aut intelligent traveller 
brings botore tia very intercating ments of 
parts In tho Tastern Scas very Tite Known 


She entire: wank 48 extremely well worth the 





public attention.”—Litermy Gasett 

Tho digtinguishing character of Mr Tarts 
Unpretcwllng Look is reality aud distinctness” 
Spectator, 


© Phe author ieee intelligent (ravi Her, upon 
whose accuracy tho ntmost rehanee may bo 


pinced THs volume contnins much novel np 
‘ermiation reqacding the Duteh and the diab 
adtwartvers in the Casta Archipelaga, Us 
oplnions of Javante panei ularly desors (ng tho 
attention af qurimerchanty wid tho Govern 
MCE Mm Nara? and Minty Crrxetter 

« The vatuara mut certainty bo ietnel to. 
all who take au Intercst in the ‘trade, tho sta 
tlstha, or Cha tlatory af Che istande in the Tne 
dan Archipolgo Pa sttase 

Oo This work supplica a deetleratum which 
has been fong fult Mn the study ot geography. 
The deurittion af the sconctys yrraductlona, 
&c, of tho various places visited by the nuthar, 
are exccadingly Intercsting, as ara also hie ns 
morous remarks on cha ocuumetons, customs 
and memices, Yeligion, &ey OF the malvhitanitss 
o Then pur? Standard 

« Thosu who take a interest we to narra 
tlve af veyagers, and Cho ¢ engaged In Pastern, 
comnerce, wilt yead this book: withunt our 
prompthige’—dalpplag Gasettn 
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SCENES anv CHARACTERISTICS or WINDOSTAN, 
With Sketches af Auglo-Tndiun Society, 
By Dasa Rom wes Author of “ Memira of the Rival Tlouses of 


Youk aud Laneaster,” 
Second Vidition, 


We holleve duit theso pages contain te 
Hina AUTALS Bkatelies over (akon at the ngs 
Ush In tuilla, Misa Roberta canva to the task 
with remual advantages, mud tho reault it a 
most charming wark, whit scaly Fequilrea to Lio 
known to bo wnlyorsally populaty’ 2 iterary 
Gazette 

Ths Is (he work Of a Yvely nnd esor 
adv ahrowd In all nociad aut domistio matters, 
with an eye for tho pletutesques cul a taste 
for whatever Jy atelkig anit pecutin.™—Adha 
nein 

© Misy Hoborta haw charincd ta Wy Jer tale 
Mant and close obxcrving work an tulle ¢ the 
esnfonee of truth and reality Is Imprewsud ou 
avery page ant connected a3 F ngtist society 
is wlth Tndin, the public alon of dice volume 
tsanntlonal benefit "~Ludg'e Magazine, 


 Nevor, we Uunk, fing Brithh Solty far 
Uthntostany beta dese hed with more tireless 
amd fdettty than by Miss Roberts" Jails 
Magazine 


© These panes ore Full of varlety and amuse 
mate The aketelics af sactety ave Hy ely arnt 
Plattant, hore at scenery sivid and plufirerquas 
Inoreavor, thera fa the starap af teatl upon 
them all. ‘The writer hig ohylously flts neon, 
and understénd—threo qitnllfientiona int whieh 
Ue genciality of travellera aro dofetento— 
Court Jum nab 


2 vols, post Siu, 


“Ontentul Scones,” 8, 
Tey. cloth boads, 


“Ln tho wncagro catelogne al workk cone 
dntivtiyge nthandin tadaranlany of” Turapene 
wuclety In Indiay Mise Stobecta haw made ay ery 
watuaahte ath accaptatte mtdition Toe pictues 
mo all drawn with Vey autelt Ul AECL yy 
amil vamarkable for the trath of ther colons 
tng Qaantety Reviews 

feVha most thoraugh Kuawledge at Tadia, 
tint wicre desertion cat faye, if be Lon 
int thoae Vales Mm Ade ope He eA gagine, 

#¢ Anpenliye f taphly f xaadetom poral | efile 
teat splettcd Porietuat tf and und yet we have 
wot conveyed in flow of batt the pifaymnent we 
cxparlinecd fron the pernoad uf theso titers 
talning votiwnea— Neo Monthly Magucine 

Le wand be cteat Lafeadice vat to ytatee 
the cxecation of (his work Hott yours, fries 
whe are oing ont, and old pontlomend who arg. 
comhiye Tene, wnny preflt by the periel of 
tieay paged “mtarndly Magazin 

* Heli led with acute obs evatlons ond 
conse ying nuucht solttt fiform ation, wa rdtr 
or raulcis fo He with pleagure, convinced thag 
ney wilt thank us for tho introduction’ 
Vaulted Soavh a Jour nnd 

# ‘These volumes firm a very agreeable, and 
avery trap and complete phi ttre of Tudia 
Spo tater 

«Where 4 fldcity and character tapressed in. 
every one of her pictures’ Monthly Revletv. 














PUBLISHED BS 





of the [limalayan Mountains, 


= (Part X. will co 
‘MWe highty fecommend this publication to 
My readers, containing ns {t does nét only an 
ample store of Information res outing die nas 
tural proturttons of tho Thmnlayas, but also 
the best goneral slew of the phytictt features 
of thoso magnificent mountains with which we 
nro acquainted *— London and Pdinbingh Pht 
dosophteal Magatmna and Jow nal of Science 


“| Worlso fram an attentive examination of 
this work. im doubt whether the botanical 
knowlutge tt asp iys aud imports, or the pa- 
tuctle nuteat whieh pervades ft, calls for the 
lgher admiration "London Afedical Gazette 


*\ moro valuable contribution hns rarely 
heon tnade to the sclence of Natural History. 
thon by the splendid work of Mr J, Lorbes 
Royle. Lhe prints are beautifully colomedt 
‘The work, in short, Js highly desasing of 
publle patronage "Liner. 


«he observations respecting the geogra- 
pis scription ot ho" Por of ‘Northern 

ntla are very Intereating 3 and the wark will 
be valuable in supplying a rich snes of facta on 
the Natural (iscory (using this torm in an ox- 
tended scale), ofa prirt of tho workl of which 
our knowlege las hitherto been very vague 
and partial.""—London's Gardener's Mag. 


«© This magnificent work Is already known to 
almost every botanist In this country, and 
Many more wherever scionge ts courted, If 
thera be any who ave Iqnoraut of the riches of 
description ant ilustration: which st contains, 
wo can asuure them that a (reve fa in re- 
serve which i most covetable "—Afonthty 
Rotor, 


+ Wo may now congratuiate the public ona 

reat blank in the pibseleal Reagraphy of Fadia 
Hein antiafactorily fifted up by the apperwauco 
of tls tinyportant worke—detadie For nat 


“© No one who would Ve acquainted clther 
with the orriamental, the cultural, or the me 
ical qualities of the Indlan Utara, con dispense 
with the possession of Dr. Royte’s highly va- 
huabte lboute.'—Jour nal of datatlc Sootety uf 


MISCHLLANI 


By the Inte II, LT, Corxancocr, 2 
%_4 Tho volumes now Inid before the publ 


t nddition of Cour Profaees to works originally ed! 





WM. IL ALLEN & CO. 
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BOTANY or ve LIIMALAYAN MOUN'LAINS, 
ILLUSTRATIONS of the Botnny and other Bianches of the Natwal History 


and of the Flore of Cashmere. 


By J. Ronuys Rovre, Esq., F,L.8. and G.S., MRA S., &e, &e, &e, 
Pacts I, fo [X., Imp, 4to, 20s, each, with Coloured Plates, 


mplete the work.) 


“Me. Roylo's work presents a most syste- 
matic and complete view of tho natural history: 
of those regions, which, though tho first that 
has been tiven to the world, will probably long 
remain the best,” Mechanite s Magasin. 


«« "This spleniid and beautiful work continues 
to mcrease in interest, ahd will, when Anished, 
become a standard work on the subject which it 
treats '—Jaemexon's Latin. Phil. Jon neal 


* Phe work Js chiefly adiressed ta tho scien 
tlflc naturalist, but contains muct Unt Is also 
Interesting to the more general stuclent, 09 well 
an © vast number of lnteresting statements 
Togatding & most interesting portion of the 
qlube "—Journed of the Royal Geographleat 
Society 


Such an outhenth, and almost oficial 
book, in express contribution to an extension 
of our jnformation, must be welcome, mast be 
valued, navat be taken Into possession "—L.ow- 
don's Maganino of Natural History 


« This will be found to he one of the most 
aclentife aut camprehensive works of the Iii 
that has ever been published "dt boretan 
Uisttannienm 


« Tho text fs rich in original details, as weld 
a8 In elaborate scientific researches ; and every 
thing bearing on the materia medica, whether 
as acknowledged in the schools or as oxtsting 
only fu the unwritten dispensatorles of the na- 
ves af tho country, is studiously noticed. —~ 
British and boieign Modical Review, 


‘4 ynost jnstructlve work,"—Liudlay's Itm 
troduction to Hotany, 


“Tt ig not too much to say of this very re. 
markabla work, that It is intlispensable to all 
who would acquire a knowledge of tho vegeta~ 
tlon, climate, andavil of thonorth of Inlin! — 
Athencum. 


© OF this reglon (the Timainyah) an inva 
Iuable account is given by Mr. Royte in the 
above work, to which wo are indebted for the 
piincip 2 part of our data rogarding the vege 





Hengal. ation of India’ —Founy Cyclopedia, 
: ; 10. 
CONSIDERATIONS ON 
Tur POLITICAL STATE or INDIA. 


By Aunx. Frasrn Tyrrin, Dsq. 2 vola. 8vo. 18s, bunds, 


iL. 


ZOUS ESSAYS, 
vols, 8vo, with Pintes, C1, voards, 
ic comprise a gclection from the sovcral Ceanya 


ovignatly published by the Author in the Transactlons of the learned Asintle Sucletles, with the 


ited or translated by him. 





Eee, Ceres 
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WORKS RELAUNG TO INDIA 





12, 
MEMOIR or CENTRAL INDIA, 
Ixcrumixa MALWA any ADJOINING PROVINCES, 


With the Iistory and Copious Tlustrations of the Past and Pieseut Condition 
of that County, Py 
By Mnj.-Gen. Sir Jouy Marcon, G.C.B, K.1.8,, &e. 
Thiid Tditlon, with a Map, &e, 2 vols. Svo, £1, 8s. cloth bofide lettered, 


« Sir John Malcolm fatoo well known ns a | high and honowable feeling of a gentlomante'e. 
soldiers: maine im, and author, to requite from | Hettish £4 ile. 

wa any culagtunts We sliall arly, tn refered ) x tn rooommending this work to the notteo 

to tie Iatter capneliy, alagnse, that hi * ny at the utile, would not annoy a ms ta 

abony Wo convey oun high aphion oF a pent 

srorthy of 1's former produotions.”— Qua t.ttews interest, value, Ana Tmportnuvesmndytatte four» 


«Pho wark before us is atamped In every | net, 
part with the thoughts ofa statesman, and tha a 


Also, by the samo \uthor, 
INSTRUCTIONS to Officers acting under his Orders 
Tn Cental India, A D, 1821, 8vo, 28 Gd, sewer, 


18, 


COLONIAL POLICY ov wie BRITISH MMPTRE 
By tho Author of tho “ Mistry of the British Colonies,” &e. 
Put 1—-GOVERNMEN'L, 
In 8yo. Price 3s, (‘Io be comploted tu Six Parte.) 


Such a work as this connat but enlighten } feol interested In colonial atilyad— Tduer poot 
m pangs a who Zegna the palaro) or a Standards 

FIRIa Coos OF AE UMA Tae Hak 110 Oretay Tha fret of what wo are quite auro wit 
degrees —Afontity Tevtve. pro.0 an, nimteawlo. serlen oF Mubers ‘on 

** We recamentd ft to (he notice of all who | subject of very high bmyportance "ea 


cc 
HISTORY or run INDIAN ARCHIPELAGO, 
By Joun Cravrann, £28, late British Resldent at the Comet af Java, 
8B vola. 8vo,, with Maps and Mates, C22, 12s, Od. cloth lettered. 
15 
OBSERVATIONS ON ‘TIE : 
LAW anv CONS'TITU'TION ov INDIA ; 
On the Nature of Landed ‘Tenures; and on the System of Revenue and Finance, 
as established by he Moohummudum Law and Moghul Goyvenmnent; 


With an Inquiry inte the Revenue and Judielal Adoinistration und Regulations 
ol Polivo at present existing in Bengal, 


By Licut-Cal. Ganroway, of the Lon, Bayt-Indin Company's Service, 
Sccond Edition, with Additions. 8yo, 128. cloth bounds, lettered. 


ha additions made to tho present editten ™ A man of sound senag, speaking with the 
of Col, Galloway's valuable work materially en-  oxperletice of Uhirty yeara In lindia, with appor- 
hance Ita values ‘These additions ara chiefly on Uenities for extenslye absorvation on thls frend, 
tho ftltnd administration, om tho polie, and ought to be Hatenad to with particudnr sequrd 
on the government of Indias thelattcrofwhich, at this culsts of Tndlon government Zote ay 


,” 


it 
dndeed, Is entirely new,"—sistatio Jaro nal Gazette. 
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a ile inet scares Bact alec’ sara Ty 


16, 
PRODROMUS 
¥YLORA PENINSULAD INDIA ORIENTALIS ; 


Containing Claiacters of the Plunts found in the Peninsula of India; 
Anangod according te the Nannral System, 


By Rosset Wrane, M,D,, PS. &e., Surgeon on the Machbas Establishments 
and G, A. Warxen Asyore, ALM., 2.L.5., &e. 


voy I. Bio, 10s boards, (‘Yo bo completed in two vols.) 
‘9 


6° valuable key ta tho propertics of the “(Tt Deara ovident traces of extreme care 
vegetable gout ttons of the Intinn peninsula, | and unsparing Inbour y and fs in our opinion 
art alould form, Apart of (ho library of outtit | one of the most important works that hive 
of every medhat ollicer praceuing fo Indla’ , beon published on Indian botany."--Jamen's 
Landon Matticat Gasotte, f idin, Puit, Jown. 





eeeeyreonseraeeevatens 
U7. 


CONTRIBUTIONS 10 tur BOTANY ov INDIA, 
By Ronser Wrour, M.D, FVL.S , &e. 
8vo, Ts, 6d. bouds, 


18, 


ZOOLOGICAL RESRARCIES iw JAVA 
Axn tur NEIGHBOURING ISLANDS; 
With Colowed Pintes, ropresenting Nutive Quadrupeds and Birds. 
By Tuomay Horstreny, M.D,, F.L.8., &e, &e. 
One Inige vol, 1oyul 4to, £8, 8s, bonide, 


Wy 1fhistso vnluablow ork, ‘Tho plates, by Ih, | the present work of Drs Horsileld's dis- 
We Dantolly arg fit Mily Dest manner, and those | covers several species of antunle hitherto une 
contalning the auatombent detaila Arcanperior | known to xonlogista, and whh h are not i the 
10 any liltiverty publistied in this country. The large coliectiona at Parla or Leyden. It ia 
author appeurs to be avtuntod by A stnecre and 1 formed With much ene, and will’ be of great 
ecuons nieit of Investigation. What hte iis | uae In the advancemont of mittral sclences "— 
obsars eal he lng minutely ceserlbed, and those: | Ratletin géucs al of unto sel des Annonces et des 
Hatyils avo ustinl, anid tidecd highy salunbla | Nenutics Suleuti{lgien 

to thy sclontiiies'—Ptlonplical Mugazing | 


cy 


eeecvececstnentreniiine 


ww. 
‘ < SELECE 
‘SPECIMENS or tre THEATRE or wiz ITINDUS, 
: * Wunstuted from the Original Sanskyie; 


Together with an Accauut of thew Dramatic System, Notices of the 
diferent Diamns, &e, 


Ry Professor 11, 1, Wirsox, of the Untyeisity of Oxford, 
Seeand Madition, 2 vol, 8va. £1. 1s bonds. 


‘€y* The Dramas aclected are—''ho Mrictichnkaty, or tho Toy-Cart—Vikrama and Urvnal, or 
the (lore and the Nymph--Uttars Rama Cheritra, or Continuntion of tho History of Rama— 
Malatt aid Macaca, or the Stolen Marrlage—Mudea 2 a, or the Signet of tha Minister 
Hatnasall, or the Neches, 

*e Vhia work, by ole pf aim most accom « ‘This fs a most important addition to our 
plished arfeutal sclintars, ix delighttnl from ite | Mterature, and will autprlsa those literary men 
Dovelty ¢ bub ita true praise is, thar tt unfolda | who were, till now, but Hide acquainted with 
hefore va the Aneat paetof a national literature, | the learning of tie [Th dun"—New Monty 
Rel (herchy klaatrates @ highly interesting na- | Alagazi 2. 
tlonal Ghornttir,"+ Biaektvoul ¢ Maguzing 


























WORKS RELATING TO INDIA, 


20, 
MILBURNS ORIENTAL COMMERCH, 


Or, he BASP-INDIAN TRADNR'S COMPILE QUIDR, 
Abildged, Improve, and brought down to the mesoul ‘Time, 
Ry ‘Trowas Tuoansoy, MR AS. 

One vol. royal 8vo , with Maps £1, 16s. cloth boards, lettered, 


4% This valuable work, originally compiled by the ito Wim, Milbiin, Dep, of te Ton 
Past-Inilia Company sacrs ee, contains a Geomaphicat ant Nautical Description, of the Marltima 
Parts of Tndia, China, and nelghbourlug Countries, including the F astern Inlalite, aud nneie, 
count of thelr Irade, Productions, Coins, Wolghta, Measures, Port Regulations, Ratus 


Charges, dt. &e. 





21, 
GENERAL ¢ 
RAST-INDIA GUIDE anv VADE-MiNCUM, 


Fo the Public Functlonmy, Goverment Oficor, Private Agent, ‘Sader, or 
Foreign Sojomner lu British India; 
Bawg a Digest of the Wark of the tate Captain Wirrtaxtwoy, with many 
Improvements and Additions, 


By JLB. Girennm, LL.D, Ryo, 18s, cloth bonrds, lettered, 


© Wo cannot bul recommend this work ear= ( him what fa necessary for his equipment 

neatly ta the attention of every young man | points ont wit dumeinaur 14 to De observed 
procceiting to Initia, as containing wore prac- | On board ship, what studica am) amuscments 
Treat information necessary for Wim to have, | should be followed ¢ adviscs how ho ought to 
thin he would be able to obtaln in yents by | condict hist! on his arclyal hie Qudln ¢ warna 
merely cansitlting persons who hase resided tn | tim against the an inca that He fn hte pathy ex. 
the East’ —Onfontal Herald eat ey ceurallt au fenmpernee and dn 
7 . | stort enforces, dn the most persuasive inmnot, 
ned he “Guldol takes up the youthful aiveue by extun tation aaa uxtinpic, peut a Wwiktomy 
School) at thovery outset of hls eavecn 4 fugormns | Muleaes, ant v$rtuo? — Load 


2b teetee eremeannitns 


22. 
Yun KAST-INDIAN CALCULATOR ; 


Or, Tanrns for Assirting Computation af Butta, Taterest, Commission, Rent, 
Wager, &e., in Indian Money 
By Tuovas Trronmiox, MRA, 810, 21, 1s. bonds, 
44% This work contains copious ‘Taliles of the Mxchangia te lweon London, Catcudttiy M 
ana Hamby, and of tho relative Vala of Cotns current tn lndastany “lables of tye Watches 
of fudla aid China, with (wir respective proportions, d&e ¢ also an Account of dha Mantes, 
Welghts, ant Measurca of India, (hina, Persia, Ariba, Xe , calles ted Lam the beat Rources and 
and latest Anthorittes. . 


28. 
Thr ASIATIC JOURNAL, 
Ayn MONTILLY REGISTER von BRITISTI ayn FOREIGN INDIA, 
. CHINA, axu AUSTRALASIA, 
Published on the Fist Day of every Month. Prleo Ye Gd 








a tho Astute Forrnat hag now been established twenty-one years, and 1s the only publlea 
tion which hina furnitshod, during that yeriot a ¢nip plat ain rate recon of inal Aviat 
ences, ‘The offorte ff. has mmde lish the iniest intelligence, and tho varloty oF Inleresting 
Miectacon, enue abet at sie i ia {te settle, have justly olbstalsed fay it an oxtenaiye 
Gee ear uaeTen A peel ante nalsle to nl] thosa who take an Interest In Indian affairs, 
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1 po eerara 
24, 

» MINUTES or KVIDENCE ann REPORT, 
‘Taken before tha Select Committee of both Houses of Patliament,-1830. 
CHINA TRADE 2 vols. 8vo. Price £2 2s, bonds. 

Alio, 

REPORY of the Select Com-j of Diectors and Cotsespondence 
mittee of the House of Commons} with Tis Maycaty's Ministers. 8yvo, 
on tua Aflais of the Rast-Indin| 2% Gd, stitched. 

am Company! Byo, Qs, stitched, DEBATES at the East-India 

PAPERS respecting the East-| Iouse on tho Renewal of the Enst- 
Indin Companyta Charters consist. | Ipidia Company's Chater, 8vo. 5s, 
ing of the Proccedings of the Court stitched 


? 25. 
INDIA; 1rs STATE anyn PROSPECTS. 


By Enw ann Trorxron, Esq. One volume 8vo Price 10s bomds, 


Wa want goad clomentary hooks on India} © We venture to dectare, that not onain a 
works whlelt convey round practical inform. | thousand of the reading public have anything 
ation without boing ‘overlaid with a mass of | like the fulness of information regarding Indin 
suiperitous matter, Mr. ‘Thornton's ‘India’ | which even a hasty perusal of thls voline of 
Ia preclacly auch a worke— Tings, 450 pages will convey.”—Aonthiy Rouiew, 


26. 
CONSIDERATIONS RESPECTING THE 
TRADE wien CHINA. 
By Josi ri Thowrsoy, inte of the Enst-India [Tonse, Post 8vo 4s, boards 


"1 hils work thowa considerable Ught upon | (ton that fs so essential ta the whole mercantito 
the ntileate fy stlon af money exchanges be- | commututty of the United Kingdom, and will 
tween India, China, aud Uogland, bowlng more | doubtless tend to promote the iutcrests of 
estuclally upon the yumtttanees to and’ from | British commerce. It abounds with carefully~ 
Canton! has constdored and many Important suggestions 
for uno bee of ourmencantilo clases. Monthly 

Ove» 





“hia laa geasonable publication, and will 
contribute In no sniall degree to tho Informa. 


27. 
Tar POLITICAL, FINANCTAL, asp COMMERCIAL CONDITION 


. oF din 
A . ANGLO-EASLERN LMPIRE 1m 1882. 
By R, Mowraoarry Mansin, Second Kattion, Syo, 0% bonds. 
Y 7 Alio, by the snme Author, 
Burrisn Roravions with the Cutyuse Exrren in 1882. 
Bvo 28 Gd stitched 
28, 
MEMOIRS OF THE 
OPERATIONS or run BRITISH ARMY is INDIA 
During the Mahratta Wm of 1817, 1818, and 1819 
By tha late Licut,-Col. Varexrine Bracks u, C.B., of the Madias Aimy. 
4to,, with Maps and Plans, £2 2s. cloth bonds, lettered 











WORKS RELATINU TO INDIA, 


29, 
SACRED axv ITISTORICAL BOOKS ov CHY LON 


(The Mauavansr, tho Rara-Raryacant, and the TMara-Vane); 


Also, a Collection of ‘Liacts illustrative of the Ductines and Literate of 
Buddhiam ; tunslated from the Singhuleso. 


Edited hy Buwann Urtram, MR AGS. and 145, AL, &er 
Bola, Bvo, £2, 2s. bowds 


«This work of Mi. Uptiam's contains so ) call the attention of hy rewlures Lottiog alyno: 
much piecious information peguriting the Phils | the great mumlar of trlental works: wit ie 
Joumphlentand Litaary History of Hnldbbn, | soatone mnt lensed Sanglisimc nyo «xtende 
Utat (he critic hig guedt diificatt in along 6 | over Lanope, i ls hmpasstbledial thapacsent pan, 
setectton of that postion to which he ought to} Uo too much apprcelited Journal dey Saya, 





cy 





80, . 
ITASSAN ALI on run MOUSSULMAUNS, 


Onsenvations made during a‘Twelve Yeus' Residence fn a Mussulmann's Family 
in Ludla; deseriptive of thelr Manners, Customs, ke &ed&e, 


By Mra. Mien Hassan Ann 2 vols, Ryo, £1. 1s, bonrds. 


vermornenuenemerteettens 


81, 
CUSTOMS oy rmu MOOSULMANS or INDIA. 


By Jarvun Srunnnyr (a Native of the Decoun), 


Composed tinder the direction of, and tanshated by, GA, [eaxtorrs, MD, 
Surgeon on the Madiag Establishment, 


One vol, Bvo., 168, cloth boards, lettered, 


% "This work conmprlses a full and exact Accayntof the yarlous Rites nud Coremontes of dhe 
Moosulmans of Mdia, from the moment af Ahik ta te howr of Denthy inctudlays thodr Marty 
and Festivals (partieularly tho Mohurram)y thele Vows and Oblations for every Mouth tn the 
Venry tholrdifferont ‘I'tthes nid Secta, Saints, aud Devotees: Religious ‘Loncia, Prayers, ant 
Abjutions; the Catewatlon of Nativities, Necromaney, Exorehin, Conting ait Dove, kee ke, 


* Nost Aeckledly ono of the most Important | ally rvecemumend tha Volumed—Nere Muuthly 
works ee tho Binfigmeden deltgton xe mM ins Alagarnes 
Gver yor appenteste—(M. Garein do Tassy) | ce teayosseancn a chararter of mithanti ley, 
Sov iat dod Sc, and Hs dosspions oF Inlay manera ant id 
“Te fills an important cham, Ita details | toma are dlacupuilahed hy an, exe taeda Aut 
fre oxcecillny Aly minute, and of the utmost pre. | fulness of observation wala nd Wutrayie in ali 
clafon. Tesiles the amusement to be derived ; server caudd ever hope to attal'gy Litudy 
fm fate, of Ke (chapters, ther are muy tiagottes * i . 
others which aro interesting ita utility, how. |, ‘ 7 : 
over, asa book a iid references constl- |, “ Pinte or the mony, dlapaget ate vege in 
tuto Ita chicf values" Z'emes, M * rating tte he 
Jraner atudy of mankind fa nan! Gio alter 
Tho information under qll tho heala fs of | the pernaal ot the wexent extraoudiany vo- 
A most Interesting character, We most cots | line dfonthly Recein 








= 








32, 
Tax MYTHOLOGY ov run ITINDUS, 


With Notices of various Mountain avd Tstand ‘fribes who inhuble the tye 
Peninsulas of Indin aul the Neighhoming Tstinds, 


Compifed from the beet Authoritios, with Piutes ilustiative of the 
Prineiul Wind Netties, 


By Cuanies Cotman, Mage dito. £2, 28, cloth boards, 


' t 
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38, 
TRANSLATION OF SEVERAL PRINCIPAL 
BOOKS, PASSAGES, ann TEX CS ov var VEDSs, 


And of some Controversial Works on Brahminical Theotogy. 


ia) 


Cop his ts one of the most curious collections 
that has ever y aapearesd in point: Jt presents the 
phenomenon (ot itis such, since history glyvca 
Deaysinular Insfinee) of a learned Drahwin, In- 

AUthicted fy Eurojoan lnnguages and arts, pre- 
soning jn London a second edition of his 
Hheatogleyt ound controversial writinga, orlgi- 
nally pl 
filles cat Pullsh, for the purpose of provin 
To [ig conntrymen, the Araiimnine of fndfa, thal 
the Vedas, thelr sacred hooks, tenel God's 
wnfty, and thnt tho’ aneteng wittten laws of 
Mente and Vhanavalkya, ae others, by no 


By Rasan Rammonur Roy, 


tshad at Cutcattd, tn Sniserii, Beir | edt 


8yo. ‘Zs. bonrds, 


ing themselves on the funeral piles of thelr 
duybands : we sincerely adintre his character 
and learning, as well ea, his writings, which 
are expresatva af the highest inteltigenca, de- 
vated to the progiess and happiness of man. 
Kind, as Che first link which connects the Enst- 
ES aud tho Western world."—Rovue Bnepela- 
iqtta, 


** A wark well worthy af te attentton of thosa 
who destve to form a correct esthnate of pure 
Hinduism, We may add, ag auother recom. 
mentation to the work, that it may eventuall 


ancans nescelba tho necessity of whlows Bun. bege help (0 tho ditfuston of Chirlsctanity.” 
teeedtooecesqvettnesitens . 
84, 


A VIEW 


OY THE 


TUISTORY, LULERATURU, axp RELIGION 


OF THY 


TIfNDOOS, 


By tho Jato Roy, Wat, Wann, one of the Baptist Missionates at Serampore, 


8 vols, 8vo, £1 


+ 168. cloth Loads, 


Also, by the samo Author, 


Fanewrns Liwrers to a few 


On returning to Bengal in 1821, 


Friends in Britain and America, 
12mo, 8s, bonrds. 


‘ 85, 
A WISTORY ov MUITAMMEDANISM, 


Comprising the Life and Charaeter of the Arablan Prophet, and succinet 


Accounts of the Limpfres founded 


by the Muhummedin Arms, &e, &e, 


By tho fato Cuaunys Miss, Esq. 8vo, 12s, boards, 


deorstconerrensenseetetne 


36. 
oO Me 
Tus ROUND TOWERS or IRELAND; 
‘On, the Tlistovy of the TUA'LI-DE-DANAANS, for tho first time Unveiled. 
By the Jate Usyny O'Burew, Esqy,, A.B, 


Second Edition, 8yo, 


«ohs gantleman has produced a Uneory of 
A very Btar ni Kind. fe argues that Iron, or 
Parsi, acearding ta the concurrent teathinany 
of sacred nnd profane Aistory, was the scent of 
gary clvitization aud refinement, Pte Irish, 
ho contents, ato deseented from Persian pro- 
enitoray and in tho Tedah Jaupunges accord. 
ingly, Wo may seck ant exposition of ancient 
creeds, of which the most ancient was that 
which shrouded, unier pecitliar syinbols, the 
downfall of our Mist parents—particalany 
Tuuhthlsm and the Linga worship, of which tha 
celebrated * Raunt Towers! are demonstrated 
ta be aymbols "—~daladle Journal 


£1.13, cloth boards, 


| Mr. O'Brien's Essay wi3l afford a great 
treat, as much as by what he says callaterally, 
and the evident bearings of his facts and tle: 
ductlons, ng by his reals tn thegreat question 
—what wos the aright ant the use of these 
£ Roum Towers ??"--Globe, 


“To Henry O*Nirlen belongs the honour of 
dectding the question of their origin, antiquity, 
and purpose, with a power whose strength ap. 
frals u8."—Mreemaaon'e Quarterly Revtat, 

** Profs diawn from every possible branch 
of human learnlng,"—Speetator. 








——— 














12 WORKS RELALING fo INDIA, 


37, 
Ton MAST-INDIA REGISTER axp DIRECTORY 


(Pumrignrn Hase«Yranuy); 


Compiled fiom the Ofial Returns received at the Tust-Tndia Wouse, 
By I. Craun, ol the secretary's Othee, WT, Touse. 


Oue tick yo. moe Price 10s, Rewed 
Or the Prosidencies sepmate, vz —Bengal, ds ; Mudras, 5s.; Bombay, 59 


o 


88. 
SYNOPSIS or PRACTICAL PERSPECTIVE, 
LINLAL ano ADRIATA 


By ‘LT, Farmwa, Teacher of Painting m Water-Coloma to the Sona. 
Classes at the Hon 13,0 Compiuy's Miltay Seminary, Adaliscombe 


+ Second Ldition, enlarged. Royal Ayo, 2he cloth boards 


89, 
A TREATISE on FORTIFICATION, 
Wu 4 MEMOIR on AWTILLERY, 


By Heeion Sinan (Captam by p. wuattached), Profersor of Fortifeation aut 
Artillery at the S I.Compnny's Milituy Semimuy, Addiscombe, 


Sccond Ldition, in one Iago vol. royal Avo, with Atlas LT, 10s, cloth bits 
A very valuable practlert treatise on fortiflcation "= Uated Sei vlea Fore nah 





eee ~ agar 


IMPORTED PROM INDIA. 
10, 

JOURNAL or mim ASIATIC SOCTILY of BINGAL, 
Fiom January 1832 to Derember 1886, mica 2a. G2 each Number, 
From Junumy 1937 to the letest date importer, price Ba. Gr. eneh Number, 
Edited by Jauvs Param, LS , Seeituy of the Phyaleal Clase, Aslat, Soc, 
Pudilshed monthly. (Caleutt,) 

Alan, by the cane, 

USEFUL TABLES, forming an Appendix to the above. 
Pat l. Contammg Coms, Weights, and Meanwes of Butlsh Ind, @va. Ss 

Part If Containing a Seiles of Tndian Chronological Tables. 8vo. a 6d, 
Put 111. Containing a ‘Latular View of tho Genetic Chutacters of Rovbgh's 
Floia Indien Bo Os, 


41, 
MADRAS JOURNAT, ov LITURATURE 
ann SCIENCH, 
Published under the auspices of the  Muadias Litenmy Soctoty and Auliny 
Royal Asiatic Sor tety:” 
Nahted by the Sceretry to the Asiauie Department, 
Vola. I nud If, Bvo 128 6d, each, or hultound, Lhe Gd each, (Mathias, } 
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+ 42, ; L 
CUINESH MONTIILY REPOSITORY, 
Fiom May 1882 to the latest date imported Paice 2s. each Number, 
Printed at Canton, 


43, 
ASIATIC RESEARCTIES ; 
Or, Tuffeuctlons of the Society instituted in Bengal for mguiung mto 


the Listory, the Antiquities, the Aits and Seiences, 
and Liteture of Asin. 


Vols XIX. Part L, and KX, Part I, Royal dto £1, Is, eneb. 
(Caleutta printed.) 
® Also, former volunics, 





44, 
INDEX to the first 18 Volumes of the above. 
Royal dto 15s. sewed —(Calentta ) 


eeesenenes 





AS, 
TRANSACTIONS OF THE 
MEDICAL ann PITYSICAL SOCIETY or CALCUTTA, 
With Appendices, containing much valuable Matter, &o, 
Vol. I, to VII, 8v0 Enchyol, 18s (Caleutta ) 
46, 
{Umilor tho wtapices of the Government of India, and of the Asiatic Society of Bongal), 
Tun ARABIAN NIGHTS ENTERTAINMENTS. 
(‘Lhe 1001 Nights complete ) 


In the ouguml Arabic, Now, for the first ume, published, under the dnection of 
WoL Macaaauren, Iisq, Bengal Civil Service, V.P AS 


Ayola rosul Byo. bowds, price £6 (Printing at Calcutta ) 


4% 
a 
Th, PRACTICE or COURTS-MARTIAL, 
= AND OLUDR MILITARY COURTS; 

With Chapters on Inquests; Comts of Requests; ‘Ineo Tilals (Arson, 
Tareeny, aud Minder, with full Evidence); Rules of Lyidence ; 
and other Useful Mutter and ‘Lables, 

By Captum Wisrravt Uovan, Bengal Army. 


Sv, Hs (Caleutta printed.) 


” evoeenets 





48, 
DHSPRVALIONS ON PIL COLONIES OF 
NEW SOUTH, WALES any VAN DILMEN'S LAND. 


By Jona Usrogason, 810 %s bonds, (Calcutta } 








WORKS RELATING TO INDIA, 


eee te ” a fetes ct eyes 





UWUorks tt the Press, 


ON te ee 


VRAVELS is WESTERN INDIA, 
By the late Lieut,-Colonel Javes Ton. Royal 4to, 


, 


4% ‘This works whith wag loft by tho Author hi a complete stile for publlenttTh, ombirnces a 
Highly tnteresting account ofa vislt to Maunt Abuo, and the haty plieed of the Jatiay a descetite 
Hon of tho anetent elty of Anbulwaria (first dhicas cred by Ghe Author}, the edpital of the fal. 
Tara Soverolguss and deseriptlons of Somnath nnd whe Jute temples at Gehan. ‘The graylile 
Mrstwatlung represcat somo cxquislte reles of mrctunt Windy architqeture, fe 


drecrececenscenctentinee 


ANGLO-TINDIA, Social, Moral, and Politienl ; 
Being w Colleetion of Papers fem the Asiatio Tour. 5 vols, post Bye, 


Premverveveneeitremanees 


An ACCOUN'L or CHINA, 


Comprchending Sts Political Mistory, Government, Laws, Literature, 
lustitutions, Mauners, and Customs; 
Tes Geagiaphy; Commeice, Intemal and Fstemat; 
The Duties and Regulations In respect o oveign Cuade ; 
An Acemate Account of the Col, Weights, mul Menaies, at Canton 5 
A Thistry of British Intereomse with China, Se. &e, &ey 
2 vols, 8vo., with numerous Plates, 


SKETCHES OF THE 
LATER IISTORY or BRUISE INDIA, 
By tho Author of “Tadins its State and Prospects.” Byo. 


¥4 ‘Thosa Skeichos (mibraco thy main fenturen of tho Tktmy of Britivle India, fom die 
death of the Marquess Comwittia ta Uto termination af (ho adntatatration of the Maquis of 
Unathigd—a portodt Uatiagulshed by asctica of eventa of great hitervat ait inportanee, 





TALUS EA TIONS OF ULE 
TISVTORY ano PRACTICES on ius THUGS 
ov INDIA; ‘ 


With sume Account of the Progress made by the Coverment of, Tedia bf 
their Suppresnlun, 1 yol, vo, 


AN ALPHABNTICAL 
LIST oy winy OFLVICERS or vim INDIAN ARMY 3 
AT THY TUREE PRESTDENCLS ; 
Kom tho Year 1760 to the Year 183 tjuclusive, with their Date of 
Appolntmence at Cadets 


OF thel respective Promotions. and of theit Retirement, Resignation, oF Death; 
‘To the Year 1897, whether in India or in Fuglund, 


Compiled by Messia, Donwnrs and Mirae, Kast-Indla Army Agente, 


Impethul 8vo. Psieo: Bengul, £1, Is,; Mudins, 158.3 Bombay, 153.5 or the 
‘Duco Presidencigs, ln One Vol, C2. 2s 








Lonpon, Novemaen 1887. 














Gort re 


WORKS RELATING TO INDIA, 
PUBLISHED hy 
Wm. IL ALLEN AND'CO. 
1 " "  panewtath eile, 





“lL 
Tug RISE ann PROGRESS or me 
BRIQISH POWER in INDIA. 
By Pecen Avngn, MRR. A.S , Jato Secretdry to the Hon, Enst-India Company. 
Now complete in 2 large vols, 8vq,, price.€2, 2s. cloth bonrds, 
(A fow copies on royal paper, ptlee £8, 8s,) 


«Phi ie on admirnble book, and“one (hat | Mr Aihdts’watk, Is Ue co fous extracts ho 
has Tong been much wanted. ‘Thestyle of the | has introdaced from the eal y records of the 
narratlva Ie abnpic and Poraptcdons ant sudh | Company, showing Uie pritelptes which they 
ag well consorts with the dignity of history.” Tald down as the fountal jon of their sneiplen€ 
United Sai vice Gagette, empire," —dstatic Journals 
© ‘fo work cannot fatl ta present matter of | Ag wo conjectured, the officint position of 
gent Interest 10 ail but especially to the Indian | the author an ‘hlin accees ed many cae 
fondor, | \Voahall look forward fo the publica | rlous and characterlstic documents, relating to 
Han st Seen’ Volume, which js to bring | the early part of the Company's existence.” It 
owl the story f the ny 1p the pre") hins algo enabled itn ta throw torpa new light 
aont Hm, with moh i ae ee iat tre bode misunderstood 
+ Wa give MY, Mibot ret ig ngsen (tle! Spectator, 
vory clear arrange wit of hd: matgrinlés a 
tho able dannor th whielavery 








. ly Written, anit which, we doubt not, 
work fa oxecutoy—Navad and a Y done thal oy ecto able ihre, 
7 iH . n tha brok sholsea of the nol 

7 Such a Work wis gently vonnteds IC 16.0] a Na Woorchanten amd. others, whi, are. tite: 
clone, vigaraus, ancl manly partormancd,"* | Fosted in Inclin aitwhre."-—Pootmai's Exeter and 
Now Monthly Magasino, é 7 | Plymouth Gezotto, 

"Mt. Aubot'a pei formance will he Toiind # | We congedtuihte the puibito 4 so valunbla 
valuable contelouan to oft hlatorieht Hiern | aft nel ton tok outr ago historical Mtora~ 
ture, Rot, ouly aa eyes ceucys hut matte tara eStir oy Standant, 
ae en ree a dalam avelontn docepge |. Bedtiley cha paworfatiand conglustye elaine 
a wari hia cana fall to avahen a Gocopae |" edtdeeha penontatanl cones eae 
posaratong it ah Teast thnk has Sor yet - Ms in yar, Ftojn Ite uiiimpeachable 

setouly Gly % 
oted In (ils conmltyeeaMonthiy Revtarw. peenrdeyy Pe ot 2 on (he peculiar 
a furthor and no less attractive reeommendit- 


* Oveing to £8 gragt ty Of now no: 
tari tise eee ie ae a 9 2 mn im He bay condensation of all that has 
vis aaa 6 aa 4 
thogo whe Wie to cca Ata wD 
iY 













tiftiriqualy written ou the sybject.” 
, ‘lilgtary af our Tndtan i bi 


cf 
¥ ting from the late Sait to the Pirec- 
i 


if 
re” | whol ent aMege eta seg 
nen ntiy Means | rome a wave la # cious a 
“Ono of ho most Interssting fentures fh | by the’ Hishsutultee*—chottontent ‘Chronicle. 
Also, by tho sare Author, x 
CILINA; 
‘ An Outline of its Government, Laws, and Policy, 


And of the British and Foreign Embassies to, and Snterconrae with, that Emphe. 
With 5 Chat of Canton River, 8vo, 10s. 6, bonntls. 


4 Phe subject is goud, anil the authorn man = ‘This work shows vory oxteusive reading 

of Peet tne had accosa to tle best on the tople to which It relntes, and will be 

sources af Information.” —Spectatar d Hot only with satisfactlon, bat with 
Tt fa exactly tho kind of book whieh the Pleasure and Intorest.”—Times, 

Ss thes want Literary Gazettes 

















a} 
OF hit it ath Jan work of great inbourand rescarch, ~ 
iH woon 























WOlkS RELATING 


1O INDIA, 


2. 
‘Tun WERLLESLEY DESD.ATCINS.~INDIA, 
‘Tux DUSPALCHLS, MINUTLS, axn CORRESPONDINCE or ane 


MARQUESS WI 


LLMSLY, KG. 


During hie Administration In Indias 


Rovlsed hy Ws Lordship, sud Ve 


ited by Mie Monsuovray Maton. 


Now complete mb lmge volu, Bvo. with Porttall, Maps, Plans, &e, 
Price £6, 108, a 


“THI In publfcattan of pecullat and ex 
(riordinary falerents ‘The whale at (ho bell. 
Hane palley which cided In crusting che great 
onensy of our Indian J aplre mnasg the mnie 
powers, In restoring our palit luflacnes 
with the othor courtly, atl hy oxtingutahting 
that of France to the Past, fa here Inte in fore 
kt oves Sn every part al He progress, wo have 
the whole history of (he gx ivon with a 
acaree of nuthorty mit parthulalty of ehtch 
there fa no other exaniple. 2 darbau gh Hee 


“Pho despatches way truly be called une 
flonal records of which J gland ity Juatly bo. 
Paray tant Che sory est materials for iiatory,, 
fit be not history Meelf, Net enly de thos 
Houumients {raw Wht Ost IN avery” pnga anew 
Halts upon dinperfectly known subjects, lint 
Choy give us fresh Mets, with all the maltiytl+ 
clty of thelr remote eautes. “1 hoy tond (a cto 
Inibvilo Donor to the noble Marniess, whose 
Wwhso Ravernmont thoy ao well IHuatrate %—Ae- 
Gopolitan Magazine, 


464 ho despatches of the Marqnew Weltcaley 
men fine course of political sclence, Uctatlod 
fy the fnniguyge of mut ordtor. Ihe lottcra and 
papers OF the Marquess are of the Wellesteyan 
ath s Usuy ave miaterly,” Asse Aonthies 


*¢ Our conviction ot tho grcat importance of 
there Vahuible payers lig le unt coufrmal by 
Ceery volume we have cxamineds wi on WO 
Have olwayn exceed the slatcanian Heo ys 
Heleg af Cart Welkeade ye we siakeny OU readtig 
thhy collectton of le Indtgte tloapateheas Tutt ay, 
dati t a notion of the consimmate ability aud 
adnifrablosngachty with which he appiled thy 
tilence of Wala to the very peculiar ext. 
koviles of Meldah Tinthe at tha portad of dds 
Anbvatration — Wo aro net aurpriect at thy 
Api testinjony bone by tho Court of Diyou. 
tars of th Bonournbla Boat Sundin Conany to 
thix work, whiel, we repent, 8 nal an viel 
treamte of bstor{eal fata, Muy alse.a Suino of 
politheul whacomn~faleetle Fora? 

4144 he yolone dinfore ua complete the ilo 
brated publication. (a which fe hclongsenn ytth, 
Mettlow which ts distined to continae a stand 





ard contribution ta Kogliaht Metury, tn tint 
moat wondotal doertinent of the Lapis 
relat) ons whleb baa EH indoxton for iy theatres! 
om Menthiy Reowiw 


(Phy mmpat valnablo pabiaven will dont 
be cousnited nat ly for the elu blstorlial 
Vat te Ghraws upon to loporiant aflales of 
the Host, durtig an epoelt of Intonns dutercaty 
Dut AG A MQ for Upomntlala and states. 
mune Jr oxida the Margins of Wi Hi stey Jn 
strong Coloma, Ww iin well atl wily chosen 
to AY the bal statlow and meet thd vast rus 
sponsibiiicter of Gavernos of tidlag atid white 
oite ndiniation raw ts we raul avery May 
Prout of hig nuutcness, angacity, and talone, 
wo braathe & prayer Chit the wolfe of Ketiye 
Joud may ncver de poritied hy Che udintolten~ 
flan at tren cftidts belig entrusted to lycatiitias 
tent finn ty Mme Litprey Gagedtin 


"Pho despntches at Lard Weltcsicy nro cles 
gant cumponitions, and Oho colloatto ds Wat, 
Only valunoly ay aflordiygs Uo beat materials fo 
Toiffan WS tory, but thaw an oxcedlout, mu and 
authority for tulitiary aiticera tnd lydtinns 
whe muy le ctalayed tn the Paste, PROVE 
Trunes are edited with groat care, and do credte 
to Mi MarthitmoNarad ant Military Gadette 


© ‘Vhs wark comot fall ta commend atten 
How, ‘Tha ance whieh tte oeble Mayguens 
long Ailod hr the polltical woulleethe promi. 
Way Ypatons Ua malytainadthe arent uot 
Tro aclitor estan thea cwtnitenrt tctect fureslatie with th 
Tie dlaplaycal for xoannny year fh CH tout fine 
orga ful varied Chatid tergtll give walght 
0 this publications 1 the pages of which will 
hie tracod tho workings of n wittalorsnbial, 
HA a orkid f Che graatost hadurdat (a Uke 
Mbebtial nation M—Jatot Hall, 


49 ha despatches at to Midequcn VW lente y 
OmNbiace Lhe meat Hopartaut porod be Che Nfs 
tory of Beltiah Tndh. | Hla lates Wl tes othe 
cquintor Aig uleden wheel: would havo fyrtiient 
oler#abto statcsninay bat the de yatta aliny, 
wa Lhe anne Dadgnyeat with witch hike Jord 
abby directed the combincd pavements of ute 
Trithuh powera! dtheradttans « a 
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TUSTORY or tue POLULICAL ann MILITARY 
TRANSACTIONS iw INDIA, 


Dining tha ADMINISTRATION 


of the MARQUIS of NASTINGS, 


liom 1813 to 1628, Euluged hom the Narrative pultixhcd in 1820, 


By Wuney ‘U) Paivars, Mag 


2 Ob the Bengal Civil bersice, 


2yals. Bra, with Maps aud Plates, C1, Ms, cloth bows, teu 





PUBLISHLD BY WM ML. ALLEN & (CO. 
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WORKS by the late JAMES HORSBURGH, F.RS, 


Us nroonaenar to aur Loy, Dase-Lxura Conrany, + 





fy The INDIA DIRECTORY, 


Os, Duectyons for Sailing to and fiom the Enst-Indiea, China, Ney Holland, 
Cupe of Gaol Tope, Bina, and the interjacunt Ports 


Compiled clnedy ftom Original Journals at the Hast-India House. 
2rols. in ono, 4to. #4 Gs. bonds, . 


a 


*\ HAST.INDLIA PILOTS. 


Honsyencn and Annowsairn'’s Ease-Inpia Prot of General and 
Particalm Charts (on the largest seale eve published), fiom England 
Hy a Cape of Good Hope, Bombay, Madias, Bengal, and Chino, 
Dish 8 


Abalts of Dover, by Arowsmith, Boy of Bengal, by Capt Worsburgh. 

Dungentsa, by Capt, Johnstone Peninsula, ‘and Island is bayond tha Ganges, by 

Meitish Chouncl and Harboura, by Arrowsmith tho. 

Worth Athnt{., by ditto Sand Words, by Maxficht 

Multira, by W Johnston Prince of Woles s telat by Arrowsmith. 

Lape Vert Islands Strait of Matneca, by Capt Harshaegit 

South Atanth, by Arrowsmith, Stralt of Malacca antl bincapaar, by ditto. 

( oast of Broyils, ly ditto. duralt of Sunda, by dllte 

Cape of dont Mo pc, by Capt, Heywood ‘Stratta of Banca and G ispna, by ditto 

Pablo and Palio Bays, by Arrowsmith. (nimata Parson, by dlitta, 

Indion Ocean, by Chpt Horaburgh, Chantels SW, af Chita Seas, by ditta 

Mauritius China Seag, by ditto. 

Red Sea, by Avrowantth typa by Capt Heywood 

Poratan Gut, by ditto Const of Ching, by Arrowgralth 

Arablin Soy hy Capt Horshurghs Luzon and Lormosa, by Capt Horebirgh 

Bombiy Uorhonr, by ditto Phiippine islands, by Arrowsmith 

Tindodstan und Lalanda, by dittor Boouro, Gilloto, &e , hy ditto 

Matdiva Islanits, by attlo, Passages eastward of New Gulnen, by ditto, 
44" Any of tho foregoing Charts may be had separate, or a Selection maile, 


‘ant bound Up as a pilot 


TLORSBURGH's Enst-India Pilot, complete, £14, half-bound, 


eeeae reseereenteneettin 


HORSBURGH'S CHARTS 


Vor the Nav igation fiom Ewananp to Thora and Canna, and 4 
- — throughout the Basregy Seas, 


I North Attautic Ocean, (a 17, 18, and 1d Stiatis of Malacca asd Sings 
2 South Wlanth Ocenm, 7s Od poro, three sheets, 148 

4 Snehoraye nt Gough's sland, 245 20 Strait of Sunday bs 

4y Uri tetanats and 


oddington Rocks os. 6d | Qf. Straits af Banca and Gaspar, 78 


oa 
KondG Cape of Gros Hope, S, F Africa, | 99 Carimnta Passage and Borneo West Coast, 


and Nadugascar bers, Awhects, le die Te Ak : 
4 Inlay Ocew, 7 hil 9g Straitsof Rhie, Durian, Lingin, ant Sin- 
fH Arabian Sea and Last Africa, ts ¢d anpore, 7s 
1, [indoostin C oasis qud Uslands, 7s fds 24 and 25 Chino Sea ani Consla adgncent, two 
20, Reorkay arbour le dite te, Lis t 
lk eee Hew ae River, sul Murmagoa An- Ms € fotne River and its Proximate Channels, 
chorape, Za file 8 
1, Mati a Taarida mel Channels, fs 27, Vast Const of Ching, fs Gi 
1) Bay ot Nengal, Gs, 28 Bashea Islands and Chamiels between { zon 
Hi Peninagla anit Istands of India, Cast of | and Formosa %s- td 
Reujpal Bay, bs 24, %), aud 31 Torstern Passages to Cliina, three 
i, West Coaat of Suniatra, ds. shects, Che Ue tht 
10. Stralte of Malacca and Singapore, ane 82 Passages through the Barrler Reefs, Aus- 


shent, 78 tile tralia Last, 4s 
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SELECT List OF 


Mays, Charts, Atlases, &e, 


PUNTISHTD By 


We. [I]. ALLEN & Co. 


L 


A MAP of INDIA, fiom the latest Surveys al the best 
Authorities, and corected to the present time, On Shy Sheets at Atlas, 
£2, 128, dd On cloth, in u ease, 603. 189 Gd. ¢ on on lothy with Lollers, vars’ 
wished, £1. 4s. 4 


Il 
SMALLER MAP of INDIA, compiled Crom tho litest Doen- 


ments, On One lage Sheebs 18s 5 vt on Cloth, 1a case, ov wath roller, Lb Se 5 
ol with rollers, varnished, £1. 0s. 


feeeentmeotereertengenees 


eed 
MAP of tho WESTERN PROVINCLS of HINDOOSTAN, 


ebnstructed from the must recent Sryeys. On Vor Shevts ol Atlas, BLU de 
or on uloth, ina cases 2, os. 


eetenennacrecirecettee 


Ive 
A MAP of GUINA nnd the ADJACENT COUNTRIIS, 


Jncluding Coven, part of Jupau, the Jalands of Founora, Philtpplucs, &e On 
One huge Sheet, eolutned, By 5 08 cloth, inn cava, Tiss on Cloth, wrth voller 
Jes Ud sor tatrished, Hs 5 ar he traine, yatiishicd, th Man 6d. 


weredrenentceotetnoeeiees 


Vv. 

GENERAL CUART from QNGLAND to CHINA, including 
tho Tndinn Sens; fuseriied to James Morxbingh, IES, ke, Kew ON One ' 
Huge Sheot, ptleo 7s Oe. 5 OF on Cloth, bunnd, 10s, Gry ay an cloth, boyd and 
eolomed, 128, vd 

vi. 

TWENTY-NINE SURETS of a NEW ATLAS of INDIA, 

ona Scule of Four Miles to mt Tich, Enel Shlicet, 8¢ 

aye ‘This Attias Ie engraving, by onder of che Hon, Court of Dito tar, hy Mn Jolin Wallen 
fiom Tiigonumeti tent Sars cys notdy for Cia puryorg, Wotiyg futended ¢o fornea cnple 6 Map 
bf the whole of Jada a a unlfarn plan, AD Latex Moy, ahowhy the disposition of the 
sheata, imny bo seen at 7s Leadenhall Stee cts 


ceten wppeet en ivepen tere 


VIL, 


INDEX, containing the Names and Geographical Positions of 
all Places in the MAPS of INDIA, [2mo, 10s. bonds 


